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THE WRITINGS OF BERNARD MANDEVILLE: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


Mandeville was one of the great connecting conduits 
between French and English thought—spreading the pro- 
vocative philosophy of Pierre Bayle in England and conveying 
English speculation into France, chiefly by way of Voltaire. 
He was one of the most important figures in the development 
of eighteenth-century utilitarianism. And he was a main source 
of the economic doctrines that were to find their best-known 
spokesman in Adam Smith.'! Nevertheless, little attention has 
been paid to any work of Mandeville’s besides the Fable of the 
Bees. Thus far, no scholarly survey has been made of Mande- 
ville’s writings except Paul Sakmann’s Bernard de Mandeville 
und die Bienenfabel—Controverse (Freiburg, Leipzig, and Tiibin- 
gen, 1897). Sakmann, however, is not only incomplete in his list- 
ing of works which may be by Mandeville and of the various 
editions of listed works, but he is inconclusive in his attempts 
to determine the questions concerning Mandeville’s author- | 
ship of disputed works. 

This article, which endeavors to supply the critical survey 
hitherto lacking, divides the writings considéred into three 
groups. The first contains those works demonstrably by 
Mandeville. The second is composed of works probably 
or possibly by Mandeville. The third considers writings 
which have been erroneously ascribed to Mandeville. In the 
first two sections full description is given of the first editions 
of each work;™ the other editions are listed; and the question 
of attribution to Mandeville is argued wherever this is necessary. 
In addition, I have furnished an analysis of the content of 
each work, this being made in such a manner as to throw some 
light on the development of Mandeville’s thought and to 


1 I have considered the international influence of Mandeville in the spheres 
of ethics and economics in my forthcoming edition of his Fable of the Bees 
(Clarendon Press). I have found evidence of an influence so far-reaching and 
fundamental that I am not, I believe, exaggerating in describing Mandeville as 
one of the most important writers of the century, whose influence is to be com- 
pared with that of Hume and Adam Smith. 

“In copying title-pages I have kept the capitalization of initial letters 
wherever it was definitely indicated. Where it was not thus indicated I have 
capitalized all nouns and adjectives, and these only. 
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reveal the relationship of the various works with Mandeville’s 
most important book, the Fable of the Bees. The treatment of 
the group of works erroneously attributed to Mandeville 
is limited to the demonstration that he was not their author. 
Within each group the arrangement is chronological. 


I 
AUTHENTIC WoRKS 
Bernardi 4 Mandeville / de / Medicina / Oratio / Scholastica, / pub- 
lic habita, cum é scholé Erasmiana ad / Academiam promoveretur, / 

Octob. clo Ioc Lxxxv. / Rotterodami, / Typis Regneri Leers, /M DC 

LXXXV. / 

4°, apparently signed in eights. Collation: title, p. [1]; blank, p. [2]; 
text, pp. 3(A2)-16. 

This oration, his earliest extant work, was pronounced on 
leaving school for Leyden University in 1685. It is written in 
Ciceronian Latin, and is quite a respectable performance 
for a boy not yet fifteen. A foreshadowing of his coming 
pytrhonism is to be found (p. 4) in his ‘Aliis alia placent, 
mihi medicine studium . ; 

Disputatio Philosophica / de / Brutorum Operationibus./ Quam 
Annuente Summo Numine, / sub Presidio / Clarissimi, Acutissimique 

Viri/ D. Burcheri de Volder, Medicine / & Philosophie Doctoris, 

hujusque, ut & Ma- / theseos in Illustri Academia Lugd.-/Batav. Pro- 

fessoris Ordinarii./ Publice defendendam assumit / Bernardus de Mande- 
ville, Rotter—Bat./ Ad diem 23 Mart. loco horisque solitis, ante 
meridiem./ Lugduni Batavorum, /Apud Abrahamum Elzevier, / Acade- 

mix Typograph. M D C LXXXIX./ 

4°, apparently signed in eights. Collation: title, p. [1]; dedication, 

p. [2]; text, pp. [3(A2)-12]. 

This dissertation, delivered at Leyden University in 1689, 
defends the Cartesian tenet that animals are feelingless auto- 
mata: ‘Bruta non sentiunt.’ Mandeville reviews the arguments 
that seem to point to the possession of intelligence by animals, 
the chief being the similarity between the actions of beasts 
and those of men. To explode this argument he considers 
the case of a bee-hive. If, he says, we looked at the life of this 
hive as those do who credit animals with intelligence because of 
the ingenuity of their actions, we should have to allow the race 
of bees a knowledge of everything from geometry to state- 
craft—which, he maintains, is a reductio ad absurdum. His 
other argument that animals are automata is also a reductio 
ad absurdum. If animals are to be credited with free-will 
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and intelligence, he argues, why then they must have an immor- 
tal soul—which is out of the question. This argument renders it 
easy to see how it was that Mandeville could later abandon 
the Cartesian hypothesis (see Fable of the Bees,I, 197).2 When 
he came to consider the soul of man as not of overwhelming 
importance,’ the difference between men and beasts disappeared, 
and the animal automata became endowed with feeling, while 
the feeling men became automata (cf. Fable, II, 147). 
Disputatio Medica / Inauguralis / de / Chylosi Vitiata. / Quam 
/ Annuente Divina Gratia / Ex Auctoritate Magnifici Rectoris, / D. 
Wolferdi Senguerdii, L. A. M. / Phil. & J. U. Doct. illiusque in Ilustri 
Academia / Lugd.-Bat. Profess. ordinarii, celeberrimi, &c. / Necnon / 
Amplissimi Senatis Academici Consensu & Almz / Facultatis Medice 
Decreto, / pro Gradu Doctoratus, / Summisque in Medicina Honoribus ac 
Privilegiis / rité & legitimé consequendis, / Publico examini subjicit / 
Bernardus de Mandeville, Rotter.-Bat. / Ad diem 30 Mart. horA locoque 
solitis./ Lugduni Batavorum, / Apud Abrahamum Elzevier, / Academie 
Typograph. M D C XCI. / 
4°, apparently signed in eights. Collation; title, p. [1]; dedication, 
p. [2]; text, pp. [3(A2)—12]. 


Of this dissertation, rendered on the occasion of taking the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, Mandeville later said:* 


[My thesis] was de Chylosi vitiaiaé [translated ina note as ‘of a depraved 
Chylification’|, which I defended at Leyden in the year 1691, Dr. William 
Senguerdus, Professor of the Aristotelian Philosophy, being then Rector 
Magnificus [translated in a note as ‘The Head of the University for one 
Year’]. My reason of telling you this, which otherwise might seem imper- 
tinent, is because I have citen thought it very remarkable, that I always 
had a particular Eye upon, and have been led, as it were, by Instinct to 
what afterwards to me appear’d to be the Cause of the Hysterick and 
Hypochondriack Passions, even at a time, when I had no thought of sing- 
ling out these Distempers for my more particular Study, and was only 
design’d for general Practice, as other Physicians are. 


In this thesis, Mandeville maintains that the principle 
of digestion is fermentation rather than warmth; and he con- 
siders various derangements of the digestion, offering remedies 


? The references to the Fable in this article apply to the similarly-paginated 
editions of 1723, 1724, 1725, 1728, and 1732 of Part I, and to the editions of 
1729 and 1733 of Part II. 

* Cf., for instance, his Treatise (1730), p. 159, where he doubts the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

* Treatise (1730), p. 132. Of these theses in general, Mandeville wrote 
(Treatise, p. 131): ‘They are Printed; and being neatly Stitch’d in Covers of 
Marble-Paper, distributed among the Scholars.’ 
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in the shape of definite prescriptions. He argues, incident- 
ally, that what people naturally like is usually good for them, 
a theory characteristic not only of his later medical practice 
(see Treatise, ed. 1730, pp. 240-1), but of his whole attitude 
toward life. 








Some / Fables / after / The easie and Familiar / Method of Monsieur 
de la / Fontaine. / London: / Printed in the Year 1703. / [On the title- 
page is printed in addition]: There is newly Published the Comical His- 
tory / of Francion. 

4°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [iii(A2)—vii]; blank, 
p. [viii]; text, pp. 1 (B)-81(M); advertisement, pp. [82(Mv)-84].§ 















In 1703, this, his first known English work, appeared 
anonymously. It is known to be by Mandeville because of the 
identity of the fables in this volume with those published at 
another time under Mandeville’s name (in sop Dress’d). 
The preface is a whimsical disquisition on the custom of preface- 
writing. ‘It is hard I should be compelled to talk to my Reader, 
whether I have anything to say to him or not.’ And he adds, 
‘All my Business with you, is, to let you know, that I have 
writ some Fables in Verse, after the Familiar Way of a Great 
Man in France, Monsieur dela Fontaine... . . Two of the Fables 
are on my own Invention; but I'm so far from loving ’em the bet- 
ter, that I think they are the worst in the Pack: And therefore 
in good Manners to my self I conceal their Names.’ Dr. 
Sakmann* has judged that these original fables are The Coun- 
tryman and the Knight (Some Fables, pp. 1-6) and The Carp 
(pp. 24-26). As a matter of fact, however, Dr. Sakmann is 
correct only as to the latter. The Countryman and the Knight 
is a rendering of La Fontaine’s Le Jardinier et son Seigneur.’ 
The second original fable is really The Nightingale and Owl 
(pp. 27-34). 






















* According to the advertisement on the last page, the book was published 
by Richard Wellington, at the Dolphin and Crown, at the West-End of St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. 

*Sakmann, Bernard de Mandeville und die Bienenfabel-Controverse (1897), 
p. 12. 

? La Fontaine, Oeuvres Compléies, (1863-87), I, 116-8. 
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The verse of these fables is Hudibrastic: 


Before the Reign of Buxom Dido, 
When beasts could speak as well, as I do (p, 46). 


Says he, the Scoundrels are alive, 

I hear ’em stir, and must contrive 

To draw ’em out; for, where they dwell, 
I’m sure, they’re uncomatable (p. 69). 


These fables have none of the conciseness and delicacy of 
La Fontaine, but they show, nevertheless, narrative power. 
They are not mere paraphrases, but reflect the temper of the 
translator somewhat as if they were original work. And, indeed, 
many of the details are quite original. 

Esop Dress’d; /or a / Collection /of / Fables / Writ in Familiar Verse. / 

By B. Mandeville, M. D. / London: / Sold at Lock’s Head adjoyning to 

Ludgate. / Price one Shilling. / [N. D.] 

8°, signed in fours. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [iii 

(A2)-iv(A2v)]; text, pp. 1(B)-75; Index, p. [76]. 

This is identical with the preceding work, except for the 
substitution of an index for the advertisement; and the addi- 
tion of ten new fables: The Two Dragons. A Fable; The Wolf 
and Dog; The Frog; The Pumpkin and Acorn; The Hands, Feet, 
and Belly (these occupying pages 1-10; the fables of the 1703 edi- 
tion then following in a lump); The Two Physicians; Love and 
Folly; A She-Goat, a Sheep and a Sow; The Dog and the Ass; 
The Fox and W olf (these last five occupying from p. 66 to the end). 
All these additional fables have analogues in La Fontaine; 
there is no reason to assume that the sop in the heading 
was more than an attempt to achieve a catchy title.® 

I believe the book just described to be the second edition, 
and have described it rather than the first because I have 
been unable personally to inspect the edition I consider prior.*® 
The date of the first edition was 1704. 


8 There was at the time quite a fad for this sort of title, and Mandeville’s 
may have been suggested by one of the following: Aesop Naturalis’d; and Ex- 
pos’d to the Publick View in his own Shape and Dress, 1697 (second edition in 
1702), and Aesop Unveil’d, c. 1700. 

* A photograph shows the title-page of the 1704 edition to read: 

Esop Dress’d / or a / Collection / of / Fables / Writ in Familiar 

Verse. / By B. Mandeville, M. D. / London: / Printed for Richard 
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These two little sets of fables, Mandeville states,’® did not 
sell well. 

Typhon: / or the / Wars / Between the / Gods and Giants: / A 
Burlesque / Poem / In Imitation of the Comical / Mons. Scarron. / Lon- 
don: / Printed for J. Pero, at the Swan, and S. Illidge, / at the Rose and 
Crown in Little-Britain, and / Sold by J. Nutt near Stationers-Hall. 
1704. / Price One Shilling. / 

4°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; dedication, p. [iii (A2)-vi]; pref- 
ace, pp. [vii-viii], text, pp. 1 (B)-47; Errata, p. 47. 

This was first advertised on Apr. 15, 1704, in the Daily 
Courant. On Nov. 4, it was readvertised in that paper. There 
may, therefore, have been two issues. The poem is a very free 
translation of the first canto of Scarron’s famous burlesque, 
Le Typhon, ou la Gigantomachie. It is introduced by a dedi- 
cation to ‘the Numerous Society of F—ls in London and 
Westminster,’ signed ‘B. M.,’ and a preface. 

Sakmann (Bernard de Mandeville, p. 12) has merely found 
it very probable that this work is by Mandeville. It is, how- 
ever, certainly Mandeville’s. What renders this positive is 
the following paragraph from the preface: 

I Presented you some time ago with a Dish of Fables; but Wel—ton 
says. They went down with you like chopt Hay: Raw, J’m sure, they were 





Wellington at the Dol- / phin and Crown at the West-End of / St. Paul’s 

Church-Yard. 1704. 

My belief that this is the first edition is based on a description kindly 
furnished me by Mr. Alfred de Burgh, Assistant Librarian of the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The signatures as well as the page numbers of the 
book run irregularly. The pagination is regular to p. 16 (A to C4), but at this 
point the numbering begins again at 3 and the signatures at B2. A comparison 
of the edition with the 1703 volume (published by the same printer, Wellington) 
shows the 1704 booklet to be a compound of sheets from the 1703 printing with 
new sheets. The preface (A to A4) belongs to the 1703 printing; pages 1 to 16 
(B to C4) are new; pages 3 to 80 (B2 to LA) are from 1703; and from then on 
(M to N) the pages are a new printing. Now, either all three editions (those of. 
1703, 1704, and n.d.) are by Wellington, or the undated edition is by a different 
publisher. If all are by Wellington, the undated edition must be the latest, for 
it is hardly conceivable that Wellington would have pieced together the mongrel 
edition of 1704 after he had struck off a normal edition (the undated edition 
being quite regular in makeup). And, if the undated edition is by a different 
publisher, then too it must be later, for then it must have been taken from the 
1704 edition, as Wellington, who issued the 1704 edition, was Mandeville’s 
publisher (see Typhon, preface) and would have printed from the manuscript. 
1” See Typhon, preface. 
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very good Meat; and either I have been the Devil of a Cook to ’em, or else your 

Mouth was out of Taste: if I spoyl’d them in the Dressing, I ask my French 

Caterer’s pardon; if not, I know who ought to beg mine. I told you then, that 

if you did not like them, you should be troubled with no more of ’em, and I have 

been as good as my word .... 

Now, when, in addition to the signature ‘B.M.,’ it is 
remembered that both the 1703 and 1704 editions of Mande- 
ville’s Fables were published by the very Richard Wellington 
mentioned, that in these same Fables, Mandeville had just 
played cook to a ‘French Caterer’-—La Fontaine—and that 
the identical promise, cited above, not to issue more fables 
if ‘hose already published were not successful closes the pref- 
ace to Mandeville’s Fables, and in exactly the same words," 
it becomes certain that Mandeville’s Fables must have been 
the ones referred to as his own by the translator of Typhon, 
who must, therefore, have been Mandeville. 

The / Grumbling Hive: / or, / Knaves / Turn’d / Honest./ London: / 

Printed for Sam. Ballard, at the Blue-Ball, in Little-Britain: / And Sold 

by A. Baldwin, in Warwick-Lane. 1705./ 

4°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; text, pp. 1-26. 

This small six-penny'* quarto appeared anonymously on 
Apr. 2, 1705.° The same year the piece was pirated in a four- 
paged pamphlet. The only other separate printing of the 
poem was at Boston in 1811. 

This is the allegorical verse fable which was to form the 
nucleus of the Fable of the Bees. Under the simile of a bee-hive 
Mandeville describes a flourishing state, whose prosperity is 
matched by the viciousness of its members. These members, 
adding hypocrisy to their other vices, pray the gods for virtue. 
Unexpectedly, Jove grants their wish; and the inhabitants 
find the prosperity of their state gone with its vices—its now 
vanished industry, art, and science having been called 
into being chiefly to supply the selfish and extravagant wants 
which have disappeared with the coming of virtue. 

The / Virgin / Unmask’d: / or, / Female Dialogues / Betwixt an 

Elderly / Maiden Lady, / and her / Niece, / On several / Diverting Dis- 

courses / on / Love, / Marriage, / Memoirs, / and / Morals, &c. / of the / 

In the Fables, Mandeville says, ‘If any like these Trifles, perhaps I may 
go on; if not, you shall be troubled with no more of ’em.’ : 

2 The price is given in Fable, I, ii. 

It was advertised in The Daily Courant for that date as ‘This Day is 
publish’d.’ 
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Times. / London: Printed, and are to be Sold by / J. Morphew, near 
Stationers-Hall. J. Woodward / in Thread-needle-street. 1709./ 

8°. Collation: half-title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; title, p. [iii]; blank, p. [iv]; 
preface, pp. [v(A3)-xiv]; table of contents, pp. [xv—xxxi]; Errata, p. 
[xxxii]; dialogues, pp. 1(B)-214. 


In 1714, according to the ‘Catalogue of the Valuable 
Library of the Late George Edmund Benbow, sold at Auction 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. . . Friday, the 
ist November, 1889,’ this same work appeared under the title of 
M ysteries of Virginity. This must have been the work advertised 
in The Post Boy for Nov. 21-4, 1713, as ‘This Day is publish’d,’ 
under the title of “The Mysteries of Virginity: Or, a full Dis- 
covery of the Difference between young Maids and old Ones. 
Set forth in several Diverting Dialogues of the Female Sex. 
On Love and Gallantry, Marriage and single Life, Dress and 
Behaviour, Bachelors and Husbands, Beauty and Courtship, 
Plays and Musick. With many other curious Subjects relating 
to young Women not enter’d into the State of Matrimony. 
Sold by J. Morphew near Stationers-Hall.’ A ‘Second Edi- 
tion, by G. Strahan, W. Mears, and J. Stagg, appeared in 
1724 with Mandeville’s name on the title-page. Other editions 
appeared in 1731" (printed and sold by A. Bettesworth and 
C. Hitch), in 1742 (by J. Cooper), and in 1757 (by J. Wren). 

The preface takes the form of a protest at having to write 
a preface, and an amusing analysis of the hypocrisies of preface- 
writing in general, somewhat like the foreword to the Fables, 
but more elaborate. Then follow ten dialogues between the 
misanthropic Lucinda and her full-blooded niece, Antonia, 
which have for main subject love and marriage, but touch 
on everything from art and economics to the abilities of 
Louis XIV. The thought in many ways forecasts The Fable of 
the Bees. There is the same keenness at scenting out the 
hidden motives of people, the same reduction of all to selfish- 
ness (though this is not promulgated into a philosophy), 
the same skepticism as to the existence of universal criteria 
of conduct. And there is a forecast of the dual standard 
which was to underlie the main paradox of the Fable of the Bees, 
that private vices are public benefits—a dual standard accord- 


4 Tn 1732 anedition was advertised in the Grub-sireet Journal, May 18, 1732, 
as ‘printed for, and sold by J. Brotherton.’ Whether this is the same edition 
taken over by Brotherton, or a new edition, I do not know. 
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ing to which the merit of an action was judged both by its 
effect on the general welfare and by the personal motive 
which caused the action, thus allowing the same act to be at 
once a public benefit from the former point of view and a 
private vice from the latter. The Virgin Unmask’d furnishes 
an antecedent to this in such a sentence as (ed. 1724, p. 66) 
‘All is not Gold that glisters; many things are done daily, 
for which People are extoll’d do the Skies, that at the same 
time, tho the Actions are good, would be blamed as highly, 
if the Principle from which they acted, and the Motive that 
first induc’d them, were thoroughly known.’ 

The work is in some respects not only dialogue and essay, 
but fiction. The two speakers are fairly well characterized. 
Of some interest, perhaps, in relation to the history of the novel 
is the fact that the book contains two tales illustrating the 
miseries of married life, one almost eighty pages long, ably 
told in realistic manner. This employment of parable or story 
to drive home his meaning, is a favorite device of Mande- 
ville’s, although he has nowhere else used anecdotes of such 
length and detail. The humor is broad, sometimes coarse, 
but usually effective. 

A / Treatise / of the / Hypochondriack / and / Hysterick / Passions, / 
Vulgarly call’d the Hypo in Men and / Vapours in Women; / In which the 
Symptoms, Causes, and Cure / of those Diseases are set forth after a 
Method / intirely new. / The whole interspers’d, with Instructive Dis- 
courses /on the/Real Art of Physick it self;/And Entertaining Remarks on 
the Modern Practice / of / Physicians / and / Aopthecaries: / Very useful 
to all, that have the Misfortune to stand in / need of either. In Three 
Dialogues. / By B. de Mandeville, M. D. / Scire potestates herbarum, 
usumque medendi / Maluit, & Mutas agitare inglorius artes. / A®neid. 
Lib. XII. / London: Printed for and are to be had of the Author, / at 
his House in Manchester-Court, in Channel-Row, West- / minster; and 
D. Leach, in the Little-Old-Baily, and W. / Taylor at the Ship in Pater- 
Noster-Row, and J. Woodward, / in Scalding-Alley, near Stocks-Market.% 
1711.%, 


‘* This edition was issued also with a somewhat different title-page, on 
which, after ‘London,’ is stated, ‘Printed and Sold by Dryden Leach, in Elliot’s 
Court, in the Little-Old-Bailey, and W. Taylor at the Ship in Pater-Noster- 
Row. 1711.’ In this variation of the edition, the very close of the preface (p. 
xiv) is altered. Instead of giving his house-address, as in the other form of the 
edition, Mandeville refers the reader who wishes to learn where the author lives 
to the bookseller. He does the same in the 1715 edition. 

‘6 Tt was advertised in the booksellers’ quarterly lists for May; see Arber’s 
Term Catalogues (1903-6), III, 674. 
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8°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. iii(A2)-xiv; 
table of contents, pp. xv-xxiv; text, pp. 1 (B)-280; advertisement, pp. 
[281(*)-288]. This advertisement does not appear in all copies. 


In 1715 appeared a second edition, printed by Dryden 
Leach. In 1730, this work appeared in a much enlarged form; 
the preface was altered, and ‘Diseases’ substituted in the title 
for ‘Passions.””7 The same year appeared another edition 
by Tonson, differing only in being entitled “The Third Edition’ 
instead of “The Second Edition: Corrected and Enlarged 
by the Author.’ 

This is the medical work which was such a favorite with 
Dr. Johnson;'* and it must be admitted that these dialogues 
between the hypochondriacal'® Misomedon and the Dutch 
physician, Philopirio (identified with the author by himself), 
are marked by Mandeville’s customary candor and common 
sense. The underlying motif is, as usual, his empiricism. 
He attacks physicians who, like ‘the speculative Willis,’ 
conceive the practices of medicine to consist in the logical 
deduction of conclusions from inflexible general hypotheses; 


17 A / Treatise / of the / Hypochondriack / and / Hysterick / Diseases. / In 
Three Dialogues. / By B. Mandeville, M. D. / Scire Potestates Herbarum 
usumque medendi / Maluit, & mutas agitare inglorius artes. / A=neid. Lib. xii. / 
The Second Edition: Corrected and / Enlarged by the Author. / London: / 
Printed for J. Tonson in the Strand. MDCCXXX./ 

8°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [iii](A2)—xxii(a3v); 
The Contents, pp. [xxiii(a4)—xxxii]; dialogues, pp. [1](B)-380. 

18 See Hawkins, Life of Johnson (Dublin, 1787), p. 234, note. 

1® The hypochondriac or hysteric disorders were in Mandeville’s day, as 
in the days of Galen, looked upon as due to an excess of the ‘melancholy’ or 
‘bilious’ ‘humor,’ one of the four ‘fluids’ believed to determine men’s tempera- 
ments. The disproportion of this humor was thought due to a diseased condi- 
tion of that portion of the viscera considered the home of the offending humor. 
Hypochondria, therefore, was not only a mental, but a visceral disturbance. 
Different physicians assigned different parts of the viscera as the seat of the 
humor—the spleen, gall bladder, etc. Mandeville traced the disease to the 
stomach, and continuing the line of speculation indicated in his youthful trea- 
tise De Chylosi Vitiata, coupled it with an imperfect chylification (digestion). 
As a specialist in hypochondria, therefore, Mandeville could be termed a nerve 
and stomach specialist. (It should be noted that he does not fully subscribe to 
the hypothesis of the humors, his analyses in many respects being more close to 
modern views.) 
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this arouses him to real moral indignation. He will no more 
abide such a procedure in physic than he can in ethics. The 
true way to learn the art of healing, he maintains, is at the 
bedside of one’s patients. Every case is a law unto itself, 
and it is experience, and not ingenious theory, which will 
enable the doctor to deal with it. On the philosophical side, 
this preference for experience over theory takes the form of a 
depreciation of the powers of sheer reason,” and of the declara- 
tion that the hypotheses of science are merely of pragmatic 
value. He argues that reason alone is insufficient to guide us, 
and that intuition is often of much more value. 


Phil ....1 saw in your Parlour a Head of Van Dike’s, which I 
would swear to, is an Original: But should any body, especially one that 
had no skill in Painting, ask me, why I would be so positive, when it 
might be a Copy, that was very well done, and like it, and I was either to 
give him an intelligible Reason, why I knew this from any Copy that could 
be made, (which yet is very true,) or else to be hang’d; I must die like a 
Fool. 

Misom. I confess I never heard better Reasons, to avoid giving any, 
in all my Life (ed. 1730, p. 62). 


He goes so far as to call reason an ‘idol’—and that in the 
early eighteenth century. In accordance with this attitude, 
he refuses (p. 163) to allow the validity of even so respected 
an hypothesis as that of the ‘animal spirits,’ though he will 
allow its use, as he will that of other explanations, for the value 
it may have in practice. 

Such a physician as this is obviously not trying to impose 
upon his patients. And, indeed, Mandeville is so honest 
that he loudly publishes the great gaps in the knowledge of 
the medical profession, including himself. He is in every 
respect the opposite of the doctor in Moliére who has ‘changé 
tout cela.’ His remedies are usually most simple. The final 
regimen which he prescribes for Misomedon rests chiefly on 
exercise and air. 





* Compare Fable, I, 382: ‘For we are ever pushing our Reason which way 
soever we feel Passion to draw it, and Self-love pleads to all human Creatures for 
their different Views, still furnishing every individual with Arguments to justify 
their Inclinations.’ 
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It remains to note, before leaving this book, that the reader 
will learn from it concerning other matters besides hypochon- 
dria. Mandeville delights in exposing the tricks of doctors 
and apothecaries, and the current fads, and tempers his dia- 
logues to accord with and display the characters who utter 
them. 


Wishes / to a / Godson, / with Other / Miscellany / Poems. / By 
B. M. / London: / Printed for J. Baker, at the Black-Boy, in / Pater- 
Noster-Row: 1712. Price 6d./ 

8°, signed in fours. Collation: title, p. [1]; blank, p. [2]; text, pp. 
3(A2)-38; The Contents, pp. [39-40]. 


This little book begins with the seven-page poem which 
gave the volume its name, Wishes to a Godson, in which the 
author outlines a career for his godson, just one year old. 


May you live to be a Man, 

Handsome, Sturdy, Tall, and then, . . . 
May your Hose, whate’er you feel 

At the Toes, stand buff at Heel . . . . 
Of the handsome Female fry 

May you've still variety . . . 

May you never stick to one, 

Or, by fondness be undone; 

But have Forty at a call, 

And be fit to serve them all... . 
May you never drink on tick, 

Guzzle Belch to make you sick; 

Trust to Punch made out of sight, 

Tho’ a Priest should swear it’s right . . 
May y’in Taverns ne’er be thought, 
One that’s pleas’d with finding fault; 
But commanding without Noise, 

Kind to Men, and grave to Boys .. . . 
These and Thousand Blessings more, 
Than I have leisure to run o’re, 

Light upon my little Godson, 
Th—d—re the Son of H—d—-son. 


Then follow four erotic poems, smoothly executed, and with 
something of a Prioresque touch. Next comes A Letter to 
Mr. Asgil, Writ at Colchester. John Asgill was the gentleman 
who was expelled from Parliament for maintaining that death 


* The impression of the date is blurred in the copy seen by me and may 
possibly be 1713. 
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was ‘not obligatory upon Christians,’ but that people could 
go immediately to heaven, body and all. The poem expost- 
ulates with him humorously, deducing the practical incon- 
veniences that would result from belief in such a doctrine. 
Now come four bits of verse designed for ‘Typhon; or the War 
between the Gods and Giants’—a description of morning, 
the speech of Bacchus, the speech of Neptune, and the encoun- 
ter between Mars and Enceladus. These are, of course, 
remade from Scarron’s Typhon.™ A poem, On Honour, from 
the Falstafhan point of view, is next: 


In bloody Fields she [the enchantress, Honour] sits as Gay, 

As other Ladies ata Play .... 

And when [her] . . . Sweet-hearts for their Sins, 

Have all the Bones broke in their Skins; 

Of her Esteem the only Token 

Is, t’ have Certificates th’are broken: 

Which in grave Lines are cut on Stone, 

And in some Church or Chappel shewn 

To People, that, neglecting Pray’r, 

Have time to mind who’s buried there. 

Till some half-witted Fellow comes, 

To Copy what is writ on Tombs; 

And then, to their immortal Glory, 

Forsooth, they’re said to live in Story: 

A Recompence, which to a wonder 

Must please a Man that’s cut asunder. 

’Tis thought, the cruel-hearted Jade 

Is, and will ever be a Maid; 

Because none e’er lay in her Bed, 

Unless they first were knock’d o’ th’ head. 
The pamphlet concludes with a satiric Latin poem on the mar- 
riage of a sexagenarian. 

Since this booklet contains verses ‘design’d for the be- 
ginning of the Second Book of Typhon; or the War between the 
Gods and Giants,’ and is, like 7 yphon, signed ‘B. M. ,’ it must 
be by the author of Typhon, Mandeville, for it is too much 
to suppose that two B. M.’s should have been translating 
T yphon, and the one have begun, after eight years, at the precise 
point where the other left off; and, in addition, that both 
should have used the same form of title for their work, although 


= (Cf. Scarron, Typhon, Canto 2, (Oeuvres, ed. 1756, V, 437, 443-4, and 
444-5) and Canto 3 (Oeuwores, V, 451). 
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this was neither a literal nor the only extant translation of 
Scarron’s title.* 


The / Fable / of the / Bees: / or, / Private Vices / Publick Benefits. / 
Containing, / Several Discourses, to demonstrate, / That Human Frailties 
during the de- / generacy of Mankind, may be turn’d / to the Advantage of 
the Civil / Society, and made to supply / the Place of Moral Virtues. / 
Lux e Tenebris. / London: / Printed for J. Roberts, near the Ox- / ford 
Arms in Warwick Lane, 1714./ 

12°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [iii(A2)—xiv]; 
table of contents, pp. [xv—xxiii]; Errata, p. [xxiv]; Grumbling Hive, pp. 1(B)- 
20; introduction, pp. [21-2]; Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue, 
pp. 23-41; Remarks, pp. 42-228. 


*% Quite aside from any association with Typhon, there are convincing 
indications that this work is by Mandeville. Not only is the work signed with 
the initials which he used on the title-page of avowed works, but it shows very 
strong internal evidence to prove it his—despite the fact that, except for the 
‘B.M.’ and association with Typhon, Sakmann (pp. 18-19) adduces as evidence 
to prove the work Mandeville’s little more than a general similarity in tone to 
acknowledged writings by Mandeville. To begin with, the poem On Honour 
is distinctly in harmony with Mandeville’s creed, a creed of which he was, at 
the time, in England, the only really thorough-going exponent. This poem 
brings to mind passage on passage from the Fable of the Bees; for instance, “To 
continue and heighten this artificial Courage [in battle] . . . those that 
fought well . . . must be flatter’d and solemnly commended; those that lost 
their Limbs rewarded, and those that were kill’d . . . artfully lamented, and 
to have extraordinary Encomiums bestowed upon them; for to pay Honours 
to the Dead, will be ever a sure Method to make Bubbles of the Living’ (Fable, 
I, 233). The very expression ‘Bed of Honour’ is used in the Fable; and the 
phrase ‘knock’d o’ th’ Head’ appears in the Virgin Unmask’d (1724), p. 128, in 
a context analogous to that in the poem On Honour. 

The elaborate picturing of ideal representatives of certain types of individ- 
uals, such as is done in the Wishes to a Godson, where an ideal man-about-town 
is depicted, was also a favorite device with Mandeville. Both parts of the 
Fable (e.g., I, 389 ff., and I, 50-8) are full of this, and so is the Virgin Unmask’d 
(e.g., pp. 190-2, ed. 1724), the Treatise (e.g., pp. xii-xvi, ed. 1730), the Free 
Thoughts (e.g., pp. 26 ff., ed. 1729), and the Letler to Dion (e.g., pp. 56-8). 
The reference to Asgill is somewhat significant because ironical mention is 
made of him, also, in the Origin of Honour, p. 35. Then, the long catalogue of 
wines given in Bacchus’s speech offers some evidence of the authorship. We 
have here ‘Champain,’ Cahors, Pontack, Obrion, Murgou, Claret, Burgundy, 
Coutou, Mourin, and Vin d’aie. There is no such long list in Scarron. The 
translator put it in because he liked such a catalogue; and the Fable, I, 118 and 
260, shows that Mandeville was fond of these catalogues. Indeed, he mentions 
four of these very wines. Latin verse, too, was used by Mandeville in the Fadle, 
II, 408-9. Again, in Wishes to a Godson, p. 34, there is a contemptuous reference 
to romances. Such reference is characteristic of Mandeville (see, for example, 
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The first edition exists also with a different title-page, on 
which the motto, from ‘Several Discourses’ through ‘Lux e Tene- 
bris,’ is omitted and a wood-cut substituted. In 1723, Edmund 
Parker issued a much enlarged version of this book; and the 
work was again expanded when Tonson published it in 1724. 
Tonson issued other editions in 1725, 1728, 1729 and 1732. 
Meanwhile Mandeville had written a companion volume to the 
Fable, which he called The Fable of the Bees. Part II (see below, 
pp. 439-40). After 1732, the two parts were published together. 
Tonson issued a two-volume edition under date of 1734." W. 
Gray and W. Peter printed a two-volume edition at Edinburgh 
in 1755, and another such edition was issued there by J. Wood 
in 1772. The two parts appeared in one volume in 1795 at 
London, and again in 1806.” 





Fable, 1, 241, Virgin Unmask’d (1724), p. 131, Origin of Honour, pp. 48 and 90-1). 
On p. 22, there is mention of “Helovet-Sluce’ (Hellevoetsluis), although any 
other port would have done equally well. This place is in Mandeville’s country, 
the Netherlands. Then, the idea of Wishes io a Godson is very possibly derived 
from Erasmus’s Colloguies, which Erasmus wrote for the education of his god- 
son, little John Erasmius Froben, a book almost as ill adapted to a small boy as 
Wishes to a Godson. Now, Mandeville was much influenced by Erasmus (see 
my forthcoming edition of the Fable). Finally, there is a most remarkable 
and convincing parallel in connection with an unusual simile for sexual inter- 
course. The author of Wishes to a Godson writes of ‘Celia’ (p. 18): 

What ever Snows without appear, 

I’m sure there’s a Vesvious [sic] near. 

And yet I’m tempted with a strong desire, 

To go in quest of this deep Gulph of fire; 

And will whatever place it is, 

Like Pliny venture on th’ Abyss. 
Now, in Mandeville’s Virgin Unmask’d (ed. 1724, p. 112) one character asks, 
‘Would he have me pay for my Curiosity as Pliny did, and perish by the 
Flames, to know the Cause of them’; and the other answers, “The Application 
is plain, if Matrimony be like a Vesuvius.’ 

Some of these indications of authorship are insignificant individually, 
but, especially when the smallness of the space in which they congregate is 
considered, they have a cumulative effect; and, together with such important 
evidence as the signature, the poem On Honour, and the Pliny-Vesuvius meta- 
phor, would, even apart from association with Typhon, give sufficient grounds 
for supposing Wishes to a Godson to be by Mandeville. 

* It was listed in the London Magazine for Dec. 1733 (p. 647). 

* The Fable was partially reprinted in 1844 in F. D. Maurice’s edition of 
William Law’s Remarks upon a Late Book, Entituled, the Fable of the Bees, in 
Selby Bigge’s British Moralisis (1897), Il, 348-56, and in Alden’s Readings in 
English Prose of the Eighteenth Century (1911), pp. 245-54. 
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In 1740 there appeared a four-volume French translation 
attributed to J. Bertrand. This translation included both 
parts of the Fable. Another edition followed in 1750.% German 
versions appeared in 1761, 1817, 1818, and 1914. 

The many-sided speculation of the Fable I have treated 
at length in my forthcoming edition of the work (Clarendon 
Press), and shall therefore here merely indicate enough of the 
nature of Mandeville’s thought to refresh the memory of those 
who have read the Fable and to furnish enough data to the others 
for the understanding of my analyses of Mandeville’s other 
works.—The thought of the book is largely a development of the 
paradox which he placed on the title-page—private vices, 
public benefits. This paradox is attained by the application 
of a double standard of morality. In the first place, Mande- 
ville judges the value of things from an empiric point of view. 
From this standpoint he finds, with the pyrrhonists, that con- 
ceptions of right and wrong seem to have no absolutely fixed 
standards independent of circumstances, but to vary with differ- 
ent men and different ages; and for practical purposes, therefore, 
he offers a utilitarian standard to measure whether a thing is 
desirable or not. At the same time, however, he applies an oppo- 
site morality—a morality which judges the merit of an act 
according to whether the motive which produced it was or was 
not a self-regarding one, holding that, if there was the slightest 
taint of selfishness in the motive, then, no matter how beneficial 
the act, it was a vicious one. Mandeville undertakes a subtle 
and masterful analysis of human motives, and reaches the 
conclusion that, unless assisted by divine grace, complete 
unselfishness is impossible to men—that, traced to their roots, 
the most altruistic-appearing actions are really selfish. As a 
result, therefore, of this rigoristic and ascetic condemnation of 
motives tinged with selfishness, all action becomes vicious— 
including such action as was found to be beneficial from a 
utilitarian point of view, what is a benefit from the utilitarian 
standpoint becoming vice according to the rigoristic criticism 
of motives. Thus it is that Mandeville, by applying simul- 
taneously two opposite moral standards, can maintain that 
private vices are public benefits. 


*% Goldbach’s Bernard de Mandeville’s Bienenfabel, p. 5, lists a French 
edition of 1760, whose existence, however, I doubt. 
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The question of course arises as to which of the contra- 
dictory ethical creeds which he applied at the same time is 
really basal in Mandeville’s thought. To this I answer, 
with no attenpt at discussion, which would be impracticable 
in the limits of this paper,” that the basal trend of Mande- 
ville’s thought is very strongly ‘empiric’; the imposition of the 
rigoristic gloss is an arbitrary procedure and not of a piece with 
the real fabric of Mandeville’s philosophy. 

Free Thoughts / on / Religion, / the / Church, / and / Nationa] Happi- 
ness./ By B. M. / London: / Printed, and Sold by T. Jauncy, at / the 
Angel without Temple-Bar, and J. / Roberts, in Warwick-Lane. MDC- 
CXX. / (Price Bound 5 s.)/ 

8°. Collation: title, p. fi]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [i] (A2)-ixx; 
Errata, p. [xx]; table of contents, pp. [xxi—xxii]; text, pp. [1](B)-364; 
index, pp. [365-376]. 


In 1721, this important work was re-issued by T. Warner, 
the publisher of the British Journal; and Brotherton in 1723 
republished it as ‘By the Author of the Fable of the Bees.’ 
In 1729 Brotherton sponsored another edition, an enlarged one, 
this time again attributed to ‘B. M.’ Another seems to have 
appeared in 1733.** 

Of this work there appeared more editions in foriegn lan- 
guages than in English. French versions (the translator was 
was Justus van Effen)*® appeared in 1722 and 1723, both 
published at the Hague by Vaillant Fréres and N. Prevost, and 
in 1729 and 1738, both issued at Amsterdam by Francois 
L’Honoré. A German translation was published at Leipsic 
in 1726, and a Dutch version appeared in 1723 at Amsterdam. 

The book opens with a preface in which is given a digest of 
the work. Toward the close of the preface (ed. 1729, pp. xix- 
xxi), Mandeville notes that he has borrowed freely from Bayle 
without acknowledgement; and he adds as apology, ‘I thought 
they |the borrowings] would read better in the manner they now 
stand, than if I had stated them only as his opinions, which 
would have occasioned many breaks in the discourse. Had this 
been done out of vanity to compliment myself, or disregard to 
the honour of that great man, I would have been wise enough not to 


7 Besides, I have supplied this discussion in my edition. 
28 Advertised in the Genileman’s Magazine, III, 108, as issued Feb. 1733. 
*® According to the French translation of the Fable (1740), I, viii. 
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have spoke of it now.’ However, despite this considerable debt to 
Bayle, the book is essentially an original one. 

The main body of the work is composed of twelve chapters, 
the first five of which deal with religion, the next five, with the 
church, and the last two, with ‘Government’ and ‘National 
Happiness.’ 

The thought which runs through the first ten chapters on 
religious matters is of a piece. Real religion, says Mandeville, 
does not exist. We do not ‘live up to the rules of christianity. 
To conquer our passions, and mortify our darling lusts, is, 
what few of us set about in earnest’ (ed. 1729, p. 8). But, 
he continues, since true Christianity is not to be found, what 
passes for such is no more of divine authority than the worship 
of Diana, or Mahometanism, or anything else which we agree 
to call superstition. Indeed, Christianity as we see it ex- 
emplified (though not, of course, as it really is), has most of 
the traits of these superstitions. There is, then, no special 
virtue in a cassock or creed which endows its possessors with 
a venerableness or infallibility lacking to other more worldly 
callings or beliefs. All history proves the Christian clergy, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, as weak, and the Church as 
selfish, as any other group or organization. Christianity, as 
we have it, is essentially a thing of this world and liable to all 
the mistakes of it. Religious matters, therefore, should be 
judged with the same circumspection and regard for the 
public weal that we would apply to any other matter. It is, 
therefore, folly to fight and persecute about it, when such 
persecution will necessarily pervert that very good of the state 
which is the only recommendation of our religion, since there 
is nothing divine about it—all this, of course, on the assumption 
that true Christianity, whose decrees are above all worldly 
criticism, is not involved. But yet, even if it were involved, 
Mandeville would still maintain the same, for ‘There is no 
characteristick to distinguish and know a true church from a 
false one’ (p. 260). Why fight about such a confusion? Through- 
out his book, therefore, it is toleration which is most insisted 
upon. 

This, however, does not mean that Mandeville minimizes 
the importance of the clergy, but- that he measures their 
importance as he would that of a statesman or a lawyer, and 
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limits their power alike. Nor does itmean that he considers 
churchmen worse than other men. ‘I have said nothing of 
the clergy,’ he writes, ‘but what ought to be expected from all 
mankind under the same circumstances and temptations’ 
(p. 291).%° This quotation really sums up the point of the 
book—that he insists on treating matters usually considered of 
other-worldly, or absolute, authority as things to be handled 
in the same manner as the most worldly problems. 

In other words, he is as empirical here as in the Fable of the 
Bees. Mysteries, principles, universal criteria, all walk the 
plank under the eye of his piratical sense of fact. But, although 
he systematically criticises whatever pretends to a more than 
worldly authority, Mandeville is not an unadulterated empiri- 
cist. As in the Fabdle, it is a dual standard which he applies— 
condemning things good by a worldly test, because they do 
not accord with the dictates of a completely rigoristic morality 
and religion. Thus it is by means of his absolutely ascetic 
view of religion that he proves that no really religious people 
exist, for he finds no complete ascetics. And it is, therefore, 
his too high, ascetic expectations of religion which leave 
him free to treat empirically religion as he finds it actually 
and disappointingly embodied. His asceticism has, therefore, 
really played servant to his basal feeling, his empiricism. 

In the chapter ‘Of Government,’ Mandeville invests sove- 
reignty not in the king alone, but in the wishes of ‘the three 
estates jointly.’ He holds the opinion that the social contract 
with constitutional monarchs is valid only so long as they fulfil 
the essential condition of the contract, the welfare of the people. 
The chapter concludes with a demonstration of the illogicality 
of favoring the claims of the Pretender. 

The last chapter, ‘Of National Happiness,’ is a typically 
Mandevillian plea for self-knowledge and candor, and against 
the folly of expecting the impossible. He preaches here the 
theme which he before announced (Fable, I, [viii-ix]) as the 
purpose to be accomplished by the Fabdle of the Bees, 


That in the first Place the People, who continually find fault with 
others, by reading . . . [it], would be taught to look at home, and exam- 


3° Cf. Fable, I, 337: ‘ . . . real Virtue, which it is Foolish and indeed 
Injurious, we should more expect from the Clergy than we generally find it in the 
Laity.’ 
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ining their own Consciences, be made asham’d of always railing at what 
they are more or less guilty of themselves; and that in the next, those who 
are so fond of the Ease and Comforts, and reap all the Benefits that are 
the Consequence of a great and flourishing Nation, would learn more 
patiently to submit to those Inconveniences, which no Government upon 
Earth can remedy, when they should see the Impossibility of enjoying any 
great share of the first, without partaking likewise of the latter.’ 


In the Free Thoughts, this reads (p. 399), 


When we shall have carefully examin’d the state of our affairs, and so 
far conquer’d our prejudices as not to suffer our selves to be deluded any 
longer by false appearances, the prospect of happiness will be before us. 
To expect ministries without faults, and courts without vices, is grossly 
betraying our ignorance of human affairs. 

An / Enquiry / into the / Causes / of the / Frequent Executions / at / 
Tyburn: / and / A Proposal for some Regulations con- / cerning Felons in 
Prison, and the good / Effects to be Expected from them. / To which is 
Added, / A Discourse on Transportation, and a Me- / thod to render that 
Punishment more Effectual. / By B. Mandeville, M. D. / Oderunt pec- 
care Mali formidine Poenz. / London, / Printed: And Sold by J. Roberts 
in Warwick-Lane. / MDCCXXV., 

8°. Collation: half-title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; title, p. [iii]; blank, p. 
liv]; preface, pp. [v(A3)—xiv]; table of contents, pp. [xv—xvi]; text, pp. 
[1](B)-SS. 

The six chapters of the little book were contributed as 
letters to as many issues of the British Journal." The first two 
chapters condemn the evils arising from the practices of 
professional thief-catchers, and the selfish and illegal conni- 
vance of those robbed, who are content if only they can recover 
their goods. The third chapter contains a vivid account of the 
scene of a public execution, and closes with the plea that the 
corpses of malefactors be given for dissection to the universities. 
The next chapter, analyzing this account, argues forcibly 
that the ‘publick Executions. . . instead of giving Warning. 
are exemplary the wrong Way, and encourage where they should 
deter. The small Concern, and seeming Indolence of the 
Condemn’d, harden the Profligates that behold them’ (pp. 36-7). 
‘If no Remedy can be found for these Evils, it would be better 
that Malefactors should be put to Death in private’ (p. 36). 
In Chapter 5, Mandeville advises as to the treatment of the 


31 Of Feb. 27, Mar. 6, Mar. 13, Mar. 20, Mar. 27, and Apr. 3, 1725. The 
communications were signed, ‘Philantropos.’ 
For further information about these letters, see below, p. 439. 
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condemned. They should be held in solitary confinement; 
they should be allowed the privilege of reprieves only for a 
certain period; and they should be kept to a severe diet and 
an ascetic life. Thus would be avoided the specious, drunken 
courage with which the condemned now deceive and encourage 
the spectators. Instead (p. 42), ‘When seated on the ignomi- 
nious Cart, by his restless Posture, the Distortion of his Features, 
and the continual wringing of his Hands, he [the condemned] 
should disclose his Woe within, and the utmost depth of Sorrow: 
When we should hear his shrill Cries and sad Complaints 
interrupted with bitter Sobs and anxious Groans, and now 
and then, at sudden Starts, see Floods of Tears gushing from 
his distracted Eyes, how thoroughly would the Concurrence 
of so many strong Evidences convince us of the Pangs, the 
amazing Horror, and unspeakable Agonies of his excruciated 
Soul!’ One such execution would be more serviceable .. . than 
a thousand of those that are now so frequent’ (p. 46). The 
last chapter advocates that, in place of the transportation 
of criminals, which he considers ineffective, they be exchanged 
for the honest captured Englishmen now slaves in Morocco 
and Barbary. He adds (p. 50), as a customary whimsical 
touch, that ‘a Barbarian would be glad to change an elderly 
honest Man, pretty well worn, and above Fifty, for a sturdy 
House-breaker of Five and twenty.’ 


Letter to the British Journal 


Mandeville’s contributions to the literature of criminology 
did not cease with the articles which he collected into the 
Executions at Tyburn. He wrote, under the same pseudonym 
of ‘Philantropos,’ one more communication on this subject 
(hitherto unnoted) for the British Journal, which ran in the 
issues of April 24 and May 1, 1725. In this article, he included 
a letter the receipt of which he had acknowledged in a footnote 
to his communication of March 27, 1725, which footnote he 
did not reprint in his Executions at T yburn. 


The / Fable / of the / Bees. / Part II. / By the Author of the First. / 
Opinionum enim Commenta delet dies; Nature ju- / dicia confirmat. 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. 2. / London, / Printed: And Sold by J. Roberts 
in / Warwick-Lane. MDCCXXIX. / 

8°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [i](A2)—xxxi(d); 
Errata, p. [xxxii](dv); dialogues, pp. [1] (B)-432; index, pp. [433(Ff)-456]. 
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Roberts published two other editions of this work—a 
duodecimo in 1730 and an octavo in 1733. Thereafter the book 
appeared only as the second half to a first half consisting of the 
original Fable. 

The six dialogues which make up the body of Part IJ are 
ostensibly a defense of the original Fable, but Mandeville 
introduces much new matter—notably an analysis of the origin 
of society from a modern evolutionary point of view. As my 
brief outline of the first part of the Fadle can serve also in great 
part for this book, I dispense with further description of its 
content. 

An / Enquiry / into / the Origin / of / Honour, / and / The Usefulness 
of / Christianity / in / War. / By the Author of the Fable of the Bees. / 
London: / Printed for John Brotherton, at the / Bible in Cornhill. 1732. / 

8°. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; preface, pp. [iii](a2)—xi; table 

of contents, pp. [xii—xx]; Errata, p. [xx]; dialogues, pp. 1(A)—240. 

It is possible that there was a second issue the same year, 
for, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1732 (II, 16),” 
the book is noted as amongst those published that July, al- 
though it had previously been announced there (II, 591) as 
issued in January. An advertising campaign was also begun 
in the Grub-street Journal for July 27, and, beginning then, 
for eleven issues, the book is mentioned as ‘This Day is pub- 
lished,’ although it had been so advertised back in January, 
and for some months past had been mentioned merely in the 
regular list of publications for sale at Brotherton’s. 

The preface is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the 
book. In it Mandeville argues at once for the relativity and 
the ascetic content of virtue. An interesting disquisition on 
the etymology of such words as virtue and morals leads him to 
the conclusion that (pp. v-vi), 

It will be easy to imagine, how and why, soon after Fortitude [con- 
quest of the passion of fear of death] had been honoured with the Name of 
Virtue, all the other Branches of Conquest over our selves were dignify’d 
with the same Title. We may see in it likewise the Reason of what I 
have always so strenuously insisted upon, vis. That no Practice, no Action 
or good Quality, how useful or beneficial soever they may be in themselves, 
can ever deserve the Name of Virtue, strictly speaking, where there is not 
a palpable Self-denial to be seen. 


* The six pages of which p. 16 is the second are inserted between pp. 880 
and 881. 
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He also considers two objections to his thesis that virtue is 
relative to the regulation of the human passions, and not a 
divinely eternal truth. In answer to one of these objections, he 
maintains that the fact that truth is eternal does not interfere 
with this thesis. 

All Propositions, not confin’d to Time or Place, that are once true, 
must be always so; even in the silliest and most abject Things in the 
World; as for Example, It is wrong to under-roast Mutton for People who 
love to have their Meat well done. The Truth of this, which is the most 
trifling Thing I can readily think on, is as much Eternal, as that of the 
Sublimest Virtue. If you ask me, where this Truth was, before there was 
Mutton, or People to dress or eat it, I answer, in the same Place where 
Chastity was, before there were any Creatures that had an Appetite to 
procreate their Species (p. viii). 


In other words, that the rules of virtue did not exist in actual 
fact from the beginning of time does not prevent these rules 
being truths, even though one admits the eternity of truth; a 
thing can be true without being eternal in that particular sense. 
Nor, he says, answering the argument that virtue is of 
divine origin, have we any right to deduce anything concerning 
virtue from what we know of God. 
For as God has not a Body . . . , so he is entirely free from Passions 
and Frailties. With what Propriety ther can we attribute any Thing to 
him that was invented, or at least signifies a Strength or Ability to conquer 


or govern Passions and Frailties? . . . there is a perfect and compleat 
Goodness in the Divine Nature, infinitely surpassing . . . every Thing 
that Mortals can conceive about it. 

“I recommend the fore-going . . . to the Consideration of the Advo- 


cates for the Eternity and Divine Original of Virtue’ (pp. ix—x). 

Thus, by the very loftiness of his conception of the divine 
goodness and perfection, Mandeville argues their indifference, 
just as in his Free Thoughts,* in the very transcendence of his 
ideal of religion, he finds a reason to deny religion any in- 
fluence. 

In the dialogues, which are between the characters who 
appeared in Part II of The Fable of the Bees, Mandeville 
contends that honor is a conception built, like what is usually 
called virtue, upon pride and shame. Pride and shame are in this 
book considered to be different aspects of the same passion 


% See above, p. 437. The same is true of Mandeville’s procedure in The 
Fable of the Bees. 
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of self-liking; Mandeville explicitly recants (p. 12) the passages 
in the Fadle in which he made pride and shame separate 
passions. Honor, however, is more openly and elaborately 
selfish than what passes for virtue. Although virtue at least 
pretends that it is self-mortifying, the avowed purpose of honor 
is to intensify the joy we feel in our own merits. When we say 
that so-and-so is a man of honor, and his actions an honor 
to him, we mean that he is ‘in the Right to gratify and indulge 
himself in the Passion of Self-liking’ (p. 8). ‘The most effectual 
Method to breed Men of Honour, is to inspire them with lofty 
and romantick Sentiments concerning the Excellency of 
their Nature, and the superlative Merit there is in being a Man 
of Honour. The higher you can raise a Man’s Pride, the more 
refin’d you render his Notions of Honour’ (p. 86). As a result, 
nothing more fitted to sway men’s thoughts and actions has 
yet been discovered; it is more potent than virtue and religion 
together. 

It is, however, he proceeds, quite opposed to Christianity, 
the doctrines of which, he argues, as in the Fable, condemn 
self-glorification and demand complete self-conquest. But 
this in no way interferes with the efficacy of the principle 
of honor, for Christianity is not really believed or practised. 
Indeed, the very clergy preach principles of temporal glory and 
international strife in absolute conflict with the Gospels. This 
does not, however, mean that men are hypocrites, since people 
often honestly think that they believe things which they do 
not really believe, and, besides, do not act from beliefs, 
but from passions. 

Nevertheless, although Christianity may be disregarded for 
practical purposes, what is popularily known as Christianity 
and religion cannot. This, like everything efficacious, rests 
upon a passion in our nature, the fear of an invisible cause. 
This passion is universal, so universal and potent that it is 
impossible ‘that the most artful Politician, or the most popular 
Prince, should make Atheism to be universally received among 
the Vulgar of any considerable State or Kingdom, tho’ there were 
no Temples or Priests to be seen. From all which I would 
shew, that, on the one Hand, you can make no Multitudes 
believe contrary to what they feel, or what contradicts a 
Passion inherent in their Nature, and that, on the other, if 
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you humour that Passion, and allow it to be just, you may 
regulate it as you please’ (pp. 27-28). 

With this as a background, it is now easy to understand 
Mandeville’s position as regards the ‘Usefulness of Christ- 
ianity in War.’ Briefly, it is no use at all. If we were really 
Christians there would be no war. At any rate, a broken 
spirit, a contrite heart, and loving one’s neighbor as oneself 
are hardly the proper prologue to battle. However, although 
Christianity itself is worse than useless for martial purposes, 
what passes for Christianity, ‘the Interpretations, that are made 
of it by Clergymen,’ is very useful indeed. From time immemor- 
ial, statesmen, no matter what their cause, have realized the 
need of enlisting the religious passion on their side. 

No rebelliop was ever so unnatural, nor Tyranny so cruel, but if there 
were Men who would fight for it, there were Priests who would pray for it, 
and loudly maintain, that it was the Cause of God. Nothing is more 
necessary to an Army, than to have this latter strenuously insisted upon, 
and skilfully inculcated to the Soldiers. No body fights heartily, who 
believes himself to be in the wrong, and that God is against him: Whereas 
a firm Persuasion of the Contrary, inspires Men with Courage and Intre- 
pidity; it furnishes them with Arguments to justify the Malice of their 
Hearts, and the implacable Hatred they bear their Enemies; it confirms 
them in the ill opinion they have of them, and makes them confident of 
Victory; si Deus pro nobis quis contra nos? . . . Nothing is more com- 
fortable to Men, than the Thought, that their Enemies are likewise the 
Enemies of God’ (pp. 159-60). 


But, however useful all this may be in assisting the principle of 
honor to make men fight, and however common, it is not Chris- 
tianity as taught in the New Testament, where, Mandeville 
concludes with a touch of Lucianesque irony, ‘it will ever remain 
in its Purity and Lustre.™ 


A / Letter / to / Dion, / Occasion’d by his Book / call’d / Alciphron, / 
or / The Minute Philosopher. / By the Author of the Fable of the Bees. / 
London: / Printed and Sold by J. Roberts in Warwick- / Lane. M.DCC. 
XXXII. / 

8°, signed in fours. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; text, pp. 1 
(A)-70.* 


v* ™ The main argument of the Origin of Honour is anticipated in Bayle’s 
Miscellaneous Reflections (1708), I, 282-5, where.is developed the thesis that the 
‘Courage inspir’d by the Gospel is not that of Murder and Violence, such as 
War requires’ (I, 283). 

h» * It was on sale before July 27, on which date the Grub-sireet Journal 
advertised it as one of the recent books sold by J. Brotherton. And it must 
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A German translation of most of the Letter to Dion was 
published in Mandeville’s Bienenfabel (Munich, 1914), pp. 
347-98. 

The Letter was written in answer to George Berkeley’s Alci- 
phron, or the Minute Philosopher, a series of dialogues published 
in 1732, of which the second and part of the first were devoted 
to a rebuttal of the Fable of the Bees. 

This pamphlet is one of Mandeville’s most characteristic and 
able performances. For clarityand pleasantness of statement, 
it is remarkable. Mandeville begins by complaining of the 
great outcry that has been made against his book by people 
who never read it, and regrets that he is forced to reckon Dion 
[Berkeley] among that number. The character (Lysicles) in 
Alciphron who is supposed to represent Mandeville’s thought is 
really such an insufferable coxcomb and rascal that the author 
of the Fable would refuse his mere acquaintance; and, therefore, 
must consider Dion ignorant if he is not to consider him some- 
thing worse. This quietly ironic prologue serves Mandeville 
as an excuse to reiterate the principles of his Fabdle for the 
benefit of the supposedly ignorant Dion, after which he proceeds 
to deal with the great objection to the Mandevillian philosophy, 
that the man who defended the thesis, private vices, public 
benefits, was an advocate for all wickedness and lawlessness 
without bounds, a belief of much currency, despite the fact that 
a careful reading of the Fable refutes it. 

It is true, says Mandeville, that I have proved the useful- 
ness of vices (‘what I call Vices are the Fashionable Ways of 
Living, the Manners of the Age,’ p. 31) and have demonstrated 
their necessity to temporal greatness but, “Tho’ I have shewn 
the Way to the Worldly Greatness, I have, without Hesita- 
tion, preferr’d the Road that leads to Virtue’ (p. 31.) Al- 
though I have shown the utility of vices, I have never gone 
beyond the maxim of M. Bayle, that (p. 34) ‘Les utilités du vice 
n’ empéchent pas qu’il ne soit mauvais.’ Supposing, now, that 
I were to be asked what ought to be done by a jockey whom 





have been written after June 24, when The Crafisman published a communica- 
tion mentioned in the Letier to Dion. It is advertised in the May number (is- 
sued June or later) of the London Magazine for 1732 (p. 105) as priced at one 
shilling. 
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age had made too heavy for his profession, and who wished to 
regain his riding weight. I should prescribe for the lad a regimen 
very bad for his health. But if, on this, I were to be accused of 
advocating unhealthy diet and living, it would be most unfair. 
I only prescribed what should be done to reduce his weight. I 
did not advise the reduction. Onthecontrary. In thesame way, 
although I have shown the road to temporal pleasure, I have 
always maintained that it could never ‘be worth . . . the 
Risque of being eternally miserable’ through the loss of one’s 
soul. ‘The Moment such a Thought enters into a Man’s Head, 
all the Poison is taken away from the Book, and every Bee has 
lost his Sting’ (p. 22). 

Mandeville has here intrenched himself behind his rigor- 
istic rejection of what his empiricism had shown desirable. 
His position is, logically, a very strong one. But it is open to 
two great objections. In the first place, the rejection of the 
fruits of vice is entirely verbal. His real feeling is not that these 
passions and impulses which cause temporal happiness, and 
which he has dubbed vice, are bad; the feeling which permeates 
the book is that they are intensely good. The words may be 
the words of Ecclesiastes, but the voice and the intonation 
are those of Rabelais. Mandeville may say that the denial 
of the passions is good, but he has, obviously, no intention of 
following his own advice, while he says quite definitely that 
nobody else will; and the thorough delight that he takes in 
dragging to view the unascetic organization of society shows 
that he would much regret it if his advice were followed. Mande- 
ville’s plea, therefore, that he is really an apostle of asceticism 
and that his book will work for the spread of this doctrine, 
is a specious one. 

In the second place, even if Mandeville were allowed to 
distinguish virtue from vice by making a complete asceticism 
the criterion, still this would be satisfactory only to those will- 
ing to accept such a criterion. And, even to these, it could 
not be of much practical service. Since all but a really 
infinitesimal proportion of human action is, according to Mande- 
ville’s observations, not in accord with completely ascetic prin- 
ciples, such action is, judged by these principles, completely bad. 
All is equally vice, and the purchase of a beautiful costume 
is just as vicious as the murder of a helpless child. Obviously, 
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the differentiation of vice from virtue according to the dictates 
of a complete asceticism is not of practical value. 

If Mandeville is really to justify his book against the 
charge of having confused vice and virtue it must be according 
to the empiric viewpoint which he really holds and in accordance 
with which society is really organized. And this he does. 
Abandoning the ascetic touchstone, he points out that he has 
always said that vices should be punished as soon as they 
grow into crimes, that is, cease to be beneficial to society. 
He quotes the Fable to establish this. It must have been, 
he surmises, the paradoxical sub-title of the book, ‘Private 
Vices, Publick Benefits,’ that misled people into believing 
he thought no one action more reprehensible or desirable than 
another. But (p. 38) ‘The true Reason why I made use of the 
Title . . . was to raise Attention. ... This . . . is all the 
Meaning I had in it; and I think it must have been Stupidity 
to have had any other.’ The reader should notice, he says (p. 
36), that, in this sub-title, ‘there is at least a Verb . . . want- 
ing to make the Sense perfect.’ This sense of the Fad/e is not that 
all passion and selfishness is beneficial, but that passion and 
selfishness may, by careful regulation, be made productive of 
social good, and are only excusable when their effects pass this 
utilitarian test. The real thesis of the book, therefore, is not ‘All 
private vices are public benefits,’ but ‘Private vices may, some of 
them, become public good.’ Mandeville has, therefore, adopted a 
utilitarian criterion, just as he does in all his works, where his 
superficial rigorism does not obscure matters. The veil of rigor- 
ism has blinded people to the utilitarianism by which he really 
solves his problems and avoids the Berkeleian criticism. 

This was Mandeville’s last book. 


II 
DoustFruL WorKS 

The / Planter’s / Charity. / London: / Printed in the Year 1704. / 

4°, signed in twos. Collaiion: title, p. [1]: preface, p. [2]: text, pp. 3-8. 

This is a versified tract on slavery. Apparently, planters 
feared to allow their negro slaves Christian baptism, because 
of the belief that Christians could not legally be kept in slavery. 
The author of the Planter’s Charity cites authority to prove 
that slaves are not freed by becoming Christians, and urges 
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planters, therefore, not to keep their bondsmen any longer in 
heathen darkness. 

The tract has been attributed to Mandeville by Lowndes,™ 
Allibone, the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the Dict. Nat. 
Biog. The only definite indication of authorship, however, 
is the fact that its short prose preface is signed ‘B. M.’ Thereare 
besides some slight further indications that Mandeville may 
have been its author. Its subject—negro slavery—is akin 
to one that interested him—the captured Christians made 
slaves in Morocco (see Executions at Tyburn, pp. 48-55). 
To be sure, this subject also interested the “B. M.’ who wrote 
A Letter from a Gentlemen (see below, p. 460, note 59), and who 
was not Mandeville; but the Planter’s Charity is in content 
and manner more like Mandeville’s work than like the Letter 
from a Gentleman. The Planter’s Charity, like the Executions at 
Tyburn, answers the argument that Christians cannot be 
slaves, and, in connection with this argument, it draws the 
very parallel traced in the Executions (p. 53) between the 
English treatment of slaves and that accorded the Huguenots 
in the galleys by Louis XIV. There are also certain passages 
whose irony (if it be irony) is Mandevillian. Thus, the Planter’s 
Charity says of a certain divine who had preached a sermon 
in favor of baptizing slaves: ‘And as the Author by Preaching 
and Printing of it [the sermon], could have no other Aim, than 
the Eternal Welfare of these Captive Souls, so his Labour ought to 
be valued as a Pious Deed, and the meer Effect of Christian 
Charity.’ The analysis, too, of the motives why planters fear to 
have their slaves baptized has a Mandevillian tinge: 

The Estate is the Concern, tho’ you would hide 


Your Thoughts, and deck your Avarice and Pride 
With Right and Lawfulness . . . (pp. 6-7). 


However, the little poem is so commonplace that such evidence 
can, when added to the evidence of the signature, do no more 
than make it somewhat more probable than improbable that 
the piece is Mandeville’s. 

A / Sermon / Preach’d at / Colchester, / to the / Dutch Congrega- 
tion. / On February 1.170]. / By the Reverend C. Schrevelius; being 
his first or / Introduction Sermon, / after his being Elected. / And 
Translated into English, by B.M. M.D. / 

* Lowndes describes it as bound with two of Mandeville’s authentic works. 
° 
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4°, signed in eights. There is no title-page in the copy I saw; the 
above title heads a dedicatory epistle of one page. Collation: title and 
dedication, p. 1(A); text, pp. 2(Av)-31. 


This is a sermon on the advantages of Christianity, in 
which the preacher takes occasion to pledge himself to the 
service of his new community. The translator apologizes 
(p. 1) for his translation, ‘because there is a great Energy in the 
Artful Composition of Words, which no Languages, at least 
such as are known in Europe, are capable of, but the Greek and 
Dutch.’ That this pamphlet is a translation from the Dutch 
(Dr. Mandeville was born in Holland), and that it is signed 
not only B. M., but B. M., M. D., are the reasons for asso- 
ciating it with Mandeville. 

The / Mischiefs/ that ought / Justly to be Apprehended / from a / 
Whig-Government. / London: / Printed for J. Roberts, near the Oxford- 
Arms / in Warwick-Lane, 1714. / (Price Six-Pence.) / 

8°, signed in fours (D signatures omitted). Collation: title, p. [1]; 
blank, p. [2]; text, pp. 3(A2)-40. 


This anonymous pamphlet, which is in the form of a dialogue 
between Tantivy, a Tory, and Loveright, a Whig, is a defence 
of the Whig party and policies. On the title-page of one 
of the copies of this work in the Bodleian Library a contem- 
porary hand has written, ‘By Dr. Mandevill,’ and this is the 
reason—and hitherto the only reason—why the pamphlet 
has been connected with Mandeville. Professor Sakmann (Ber- 
nard de Mandeville, p. 38) maintains that it is probably not 
Mandeville’s, arguing both that it is not in the author’s manner 
and is on a subject quite foreign to his known interests. With 
the first of these reasons I disagree completely. The dia- 
logue seems to me written in typically Mandevillian prose 
and illuminated by the same type of wit and logic (see, for 
instance, the typical use of parable, pp. 10-12), the difference 
between this and his known works consisting not in difference 
of kind, but in the fact that the present pamphlet is less able 
than his best, although it is a respectable work and one that 
could well be studied by those seeking a keen and concise 
summary of contemporary politics. Professor Sakmann’s 
second argument, that Mandeville was not interested in the 
subject of the present pamphlet, is one easily invalidated in 
face of the facts that Mandeville was the protégé of the 
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Whig Chancellor, Earl Macclesfield,*” and that he devoted 
some fifty pages of his Free Thoughts to a defense of Whig poli- 
cies. 

Besides the dubitable matter of literary style, there is 
other internal evidence that the Mischiefs is Mandeville’s. 
There are close parallels of thought between this and his known 
works. The argument in the Mischiefs (p. 17) for toleration 
is matched by one in Mandeville’s Free Thoughts (ed. 1729, 
pp. 235-6) in which the reasoning is enforced by the same 
consideration that the Church of England is as much a dissent- 
ing body in Scotland as is tHe Scotch Presbytery in England. 
Again, the argument in the Mischiefs (pp. 30-1) that the Pro- 
testants’ dread of the figure of the crucifix is as absurd as the 
Catholics’ idolatry of it is paralleled by a passage in the Free 
Thoughts (pp. 48-50) which is alike not only in reasoning but in 
phraseology.*® 

Another equivalence of thought between the Mischiefs 
and a work known to be by Mandeville concerns the theory 
of political sovereignty. This matter revolved about the 
question whether or not the king was entitled to absolute 
obedience. Hobbes held that a king, as sovereign by an original 
social contract between his predecessor and the people, 
could by virtue of that contract claim complete obedience. 
Hobbes’s contention was combated mainly by two methods: 
the first admitted that a king was a sovereign, but denied 
that the sovereign was independent of the will and interests 
of his subjects; the second admitted that a sovereign had au- 
thority independent of his subject’s desires, but denied that 
the king was the sovereign. Locke employed the first method, 
arguing that public utility conditioned the power and the very 


37 See my forthcoming edition, introduction, chap. I. 

58 Mandeville, it is true, does state, ‘I despise the very thoughts of a party- 
man’ (Free Thoughts, ed. 1729, p. 169), but, considering the party arguments in 
his Free Thoughts, it is clear that all he can mean is that he is no bigot. 

*® Note the similarity of expression in these two passages from the argu- 
ments mentioned above. The Mischiefs has (p. 30): “The Papists are great 
Idolators of the Cross they Carve it, they Paint it, they Wear it, they make 
Use of it in every part of their Devotion.’ The Free Thoughts has (pp. 48-9): 
‘Every thing had the sign of the cross upon it, or was made in that shape; and 
few things were wore, or made use of, that had not the figure of it expressed, 
either in painting, sculpture, or embroidery.’ 
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tenure of office of the sovereign. Mandeville used the second 
method. ‘An unlimited obedience is due,’ he says (Free Thoughts, 
p. 335), but ‘the question is, to whom?’ ‘To the . . . power, 
that is invested with the absolute sovereignty of the nation,’ he 
replied. But is this sovereignty ‘lodg’d in one person, or in more 
than one?’ By the constitution, answers Mandeville, in which 
the sovereignty is founded, this absolute power is lodged not in 
the king alone, but in the three estates, ‘king, lords and com- 
mons’ (pp. 336 and 352), which ‘three estates . . . can never 
interfere with each others power, whilst the laws are held sacred 
by all the three equally’ (p. 340). Substantially the same theory 
seems to underlie the passage in the Mischiefs (p. 29) in which 
the author, attempting to prove that the king has no absolute 
authority, states that ‘King, Lords and Commons are three parts 
of one Body, whilst the Constitution remains they are insepar- 
able, and so ought to be their Interest.’ 

My belief in Mandeville’s authorship of this pamphlet is 
based also on evidence more objective than what has just been 
offered. In the Mischiefs are two woodcuts—one, of a vase, 
on the title-page, the other, of a lion, on p. 3, heading the text. 
These identical woodcuts—both of them—are found in the 1714 
edition of the Fable of the Bees*® (published by Roberts, who 
issued the Mischiefs), and in three editions of the Free Thoughts— 
the editions of 1720 (published by Roberts and Jauncy), of 
1721 (published by Warner), and of 1723 (published by Brother- 
ton). If any of these four volumes were, in addition to being 
issued by different publishers, printed by different printers 
then, of course, Mandeville must have owned the woodcuts, 
and the Mischiefs must be his." But even if one press printed 
all these books, when one considers that not one, but both 
woodcuts are found in Mandeville’s works (and an extensive 
search has failed to find them elsewhere), and that they are 
both found in two different works by Mandeville, the odds are 
so against this having happened by chance that probability 
indicates that they were allotted to Mandeville and appeared 
in the Mischiefs only because he wrote it. 


“ Only the version of the 1714 edition without the motto about the ‘degen- 
eracy of Mankind’ on the title-page has both woodcuts; the other version has 


only one (see above, p. 433). 
“ A comparison of the three editions of the Free Thoughts proves them to be 


from the same press. 
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Two Letters to the St. James’s Journal 


In the St. James’s Journal for Apr. 20, 1723 (p. 311), is a 
a letter signed ‘Your Humble Servant unknown, B. M..,’ 
which contains a commonplace ‘Essay on Description in 
Poetry,’ and ends with a verse ‘Description of a Rouz ’d Lion.’ 
In its issue of May 11, 1723 (p. 329), this paper prints another 
letter from the same correspondent (he mentions a_ recent 
contribution), also signed ‘B. M.,’ and containing an attempt 
to improve Dryden’s translation of the very close of the Aineid. 
‘I hope,’ the letter-writer prefaces, ‘none will tax me with Arro- 
gance for presuming to believe I have done Virgil more right 
than he, for there is vast Difference betwixt translating an 
Author intirely, and being hurry’d in the Performance; and the 
chusing a small Fragment only, and having sufficient Leisure 
to employ all the necessary care about it.’ 

Besides the signature, the only reasons I find for connecting 
these articles with Mandeville are that he shows elsewhere 
a lively appreciation of the lion’s ‘Fabrick, his Structure, 
and his Rage, so justly proportion’d to one another, and 
that he has often in his work evidenced great interest in verse 
translations and in literary criticism. 


A / Modest Defence / of / Publick Stews: / or, an / Essay / upon / 
Whoring, / As it is now practis’d in these Kingdoms. / Nimirum propter 
Continentiam. Incontinentia ne- / cessaria est, incendium ut ignibus 
extinguitur. / Seneca. / Omne adeo genus in terris, hominumq; ferarumq; 
/ Et genus xquoreum, pecudes, picteq; volucres, / In furia, ignemq; 
ruunt. Virg. Georg. 3. / Written by a Layman. / London; / Printed by 
A. Moore near St. Paul’s. / M.DCC.XXIV. /* 

8°. Collation: half-title, p. [-]; blank, p. [+]; title, p. [-]; blank, 
p. [-]; dedication, pp. [i](A)—xii; preface, pp. [xiii-xvi]; text, pp. 1(B)-78. 
In 1725 this was reissued by A. Bussy, together with a 

two-page attack upon it and ‘The Thirtieth Account of the 
Progress made in the Cities of London and Westminster. . . 
By the Societies for Promoting a Reformation of Manners,’ 
the six pages of which were intended to substantiate the attack. 
In 1740 an edition was published by T. Read, attributed to 
‘the late Colonel Harry Mordaunt.’ That same year was issued 
another edition, called the fourth, with the title of The Natural 


“Fable, II, 267-8. Cf. also Fable, I, 190-7. 
“Advertised in the Post-Boy for July 21-23, 1724, as “This day is published.’ 
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Secret History of Both Sexes: or, A Modest Defense of Publick 
Stews. . . . By Luke Ogle, Esq. There was also an undated 
edition published at Glasgow by J. Moral and Jocolo Itinerant, 
attributed to the fictitious Colonel Harry Mordaunt, the date 
of which edition the British Museum places in 1730; and there 
was another undated edition, also attributed to Colonel Mor- 
daunt, published by S. Scott and T. Browne, the date of which 
the Library of Congress conjectures to be 1740. Read’s and 
Scott’s editions contain a one-page poem ‘To the Most Valuable 
Good-for-nothing Female Living,’ as does the Glasgow edition; 
and the so-called fourth edition has added four appendices, 
the first, ‘Some historical regulations of prostitutes,’ and the 
last three, letters on venereal disease by William Beckett, 
dated 1717 to 1720. 

A French version appeared in 1727, purporting, by its 
title-page, to be issued by Moore in London, but really 
published at the Hague,“ with the title of Venus la Populaire, 
ou Apologie des Maisons de Joye. This, like the subsequent 
French translations, omits the preface. It adds a Latin poem 
by Buchanan, ‘Ad Briandum Vallium Senatorem Burdegal. 
Pro Lena Apologia.’ Other editions of the French version 
are said to have appeared in 1751, 1767, 1796, without date 
about 1800,8 and in 1869, these issues being listed in the 
Brussels edition of 1881 (avant-propos, pp. i-ii). (I have seen 
only the editions of 1727, of 1796, published by Mercier, 
and of 1881.) J. Lemonnyer’s Bibliographie des Ouvrages 
Relatifs 4 ’ Amour (1894), III, 1315, lists also French editions 
of 1791 and 1863. ; 

The work is now generally ascribed to Mandeville, in accord 
with the tradition which credits him with it (see Newman’s 
Lounger’s Common-Place Book, 3rd ed., 1805, II, 308). In 
Mandeville’s own day it was connected with him, for the answer 
included in the 1725 edition says (p. 58), “The Author seems 
to have aped that superlative Composition, lately publish’d 


“ According to the catalogue of the British Museum. The French version 
of 1881 (avant-propos, p. ii) says it was published in Holland. 

“ It may be of this edition that Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anony- 
mes says, ‘L’edition de Paris, chez Vauteur, 1797, in -18, a été donnée par 
Claude-Fr.-X. Mercier, de Compiégne.’ The 1796 edition was published 
by Mercier, but it is not inscribed ‘chez l’auteur.’ 
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with the Title of Private Vices, Publick Benefits; or it may 
be, both these Books may come from one hand, for the same 
pernicious Spirit runs alike thro’ each of ’em.’ There has, 
however, been some disagreement. Halkett and Laing, and 
Cushing, perhaps because of the edition purporting to be 
by ‘Luke Ogle,’ attribute it to George Ogle. This, how- 
ever, they did under the delusion that the book first appeared 
in 1740. Had they known its actual date, they would scarcely 
have attributed it to Ogle, who was then a boy of twenty. 
The book could hardly have been written by one of that age. 
There seems not the slightest discoverable ground for be- 
lieving him the author. I shall return to this matter of author- 
ship after outlining the contents of the book. 

The text is introduced by a dedication, signed ‘Phil- 
Porney,’ to ‘the Gentlemen of the Societies [for the Refor- 
mation of Manners],’ and by a preface. The author argues that 
the sexual passion is too powerful to be overcome by mere 
prohibitions. Such arbitrary procedure would not only not 
stop immorality, but would bring about more subtle and 
dangerous evils. Instead of prostitutes disappearing, the result 
would be that women now honest would be debauched; perverse 
vice would flourish; and dishonesty and hypocrisy be brought 
about through the inevitable breakdown of unenforcible 
laws. But yet the present conditions, he adds, are very unsat- 
isfactory. Whoring, while not to be abolished, needs to be con- 
trolled. Such control would be exerted by the licensing and 
proper supervision of public stews. The author submits a plan 
for such houses. Once public stews were established, then, 
he proceeds, one might attack the problem of private immoral- 
ity with hope of success. He expatiates on the benefits to be 
expected from such an institution. There would be less secret 
vice, he argues, for one thing; young men would no longer 
fall victims to their inexperience; and girls, with the unromantic 
facts before them, would be strengthened in their honesty. 
Finally, he answers idealistic and religious objections. To 
the idealists, he admits the unpleasantness of the arrange- 
ment which he proposes, and the unsavoriness of the hard 
facts upon which it rests. But, he adds, the facts are what 
they are irrespective of how we like them. We cannot abolish 
them, but must adapt ourselves to them. It is advisable, 
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therefore, to make the best of matters by choosing the less 
obnoxious of our alternatives, which means the adoption of 
public stews. 

He next considers the objection of the religious people that, 
even if public stews were beneficial, yet they would be sinful, 
since one ‘may not commit Evil that Good may come of it.’ 
To this, he answers (p. 68) that, ‘if a Publick Act, taking in 
all its Consequences, really produces a greater Quantity of 
Good, it must, and ought to be term’d a good Act.’ Ina similar 
manner, he answers another version of this objection, 


That altho’ the Welfare and Happiness of the Community is, or 
ought to be, the only End of all Law and Government, yet since our spirit- 
ual Welfare is the summum bonum which all Christians should aim at, no 
Christian Government ought to authorize the Commission of the least 
known Sin, tho’ for the greatest temporal Advantage. 

To this Objection, I answer, That it is universally allow’d as one of 
the greatest Perfections of the Christian Religion, that its Precepts are 
calculated to promote the Happiness of Mankind in this World as well 
as the next 
sinful Laws can be beneficial, and vice versa, that no beneficial Laws can 


be sinful (p. 69). 


Both the content and style of this book are typical of 
Mandeville. The argument is simply an elaboration of Remark 
H of the Fable of the Bees.’ Even the details of the argument 
have almost exact parallels in the Fable. Thus, the unusual argu- 
ment that infanticide is often due not to the greater baseness but 
to the superior virtue of the mother (Fable, I, 67-8) is matched 
by an equivalent passage in the Modest Defence, p. 26. The stews 
in Italy and Holland are used to prove contentions in the 
Modest Defence (p. 74) just as in the Fabdle (I, 95-9). Even 
the position which Mandeville takes about duelling in the 
Fable (1, 242-4) and the Origin of Honour (pp. 63-8) is suggested 
in the Modest Defence (p. 38). 

Not only the content, but the style of the work is typical 
of Mandeville. Every one of his traits is in evidence. There 


References are to the first edition. 

47 Sakmann (Bernard de Mandeville, p. 34) mentions this fact, together 
with the Mandevillian quality of the style and the ascription of the piece to 
Mandeville by the Lounger’s Common-Place Book (see above, p. 452), as making 
it very probable that Mandeville wrote the Modest Defence. Sakmann, how- 
ever, pushes his analysis no further. 
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is the same fondness for making his point by use of an apt 
allegory or elaborate simile.“* There are the same occasional 
medical details, betraying the physician.*® There is the same 
extensive use of various kinds of prefatory matter to introduce 
the main text. But, above all, there is the same penetrating 
wit and humor, the same keen, paradoxical good sense and 
fluent reasoning, and the same injection into the most serious 
passage of a cynical or brutal jest, while remaining serious 
in the argument all the while. To those who are for suppress- 
ing vice merely by harshness to prostitutes, the author says 
(pp. x-xi), ‘It is very possible, indeed, that leaving a poor 
Girl Penny-less, may put her in a Way of living Honestly, 
tho’ the want of Money was the only Reason of her living 
otherwise; and the Stripping of her Naked, may, for ought I 
know, contribute to Her Modesty, and put Her in a State 
of Innocence.’ This has the true ring. Then there is such 
a typical thing as the whimsical climax of the passage in which, 
to show the inexorable force of sexual passion, he has instanced 
the philosophers who succumbed to it, noting among others the 
case of Socrates who ‘confess’d that, in his old Age, he felt a 
strange tickling all over him for five Days, only by a Girl’s 
touching his Shoulder’ (p. iv). ‘Or,’ the author concludes 
(p. ix), ‘is an Officer of the Army less Ticklish in the Shoulder 
than Socrates?’ We get, also, the same insight into character, 
with especial reference to those traits usually kept out of sight. 
‘They [those who have become prostitutes],’ the author writes 
(pp. 16-17), ‘are utterly abandon’d by their Parents, and 
thereby reduc’d to the last Degree of Shifting-Poverty; if their 
Lewdness cannot supply their Wants, they must have Recourse 
to Methods more criminal, such as Lying, Cheating, open Theft, 
&c. Not that these are the necessary Concomitants of Lewdness, 
or have the least Relation to it, as all lewd Men of Honour 
can testify; but the Treatment such Women meet with in the 
World, is the Occasion of it.’ All this is typical Mandeville, 
even to the rhythm of the sentences. 

There is, however, one aspect of this pamphiet which must 
give some pause to careful students of Mandeville’s thought. 


“8 Compare, for example, Modest Defence, pp. xi-xii with Fable, I, ix-xi 
and 262-6, and Letter to Dion, pp. 34-5. 
‘* For example, on pp. 40-41 of the Modest Defence. 
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In this book, the author maintains a consistently utilitarian 
position, arguing that nothing really beneficial can be contrary 
either to morality or Christianity. Mandeville, however, 
while directing the main current of his thought, and all his 
feeling, in accord with such a philosophy, nevertheless con- 
sistently gives his reasoning a paradoxical twist by main- 
taining that morals and religion are necessarily anti-utilitarian. 
However, this paradoxical turn given his thought is, as I noted 
before (pp. 435),®° entirely superficial. His basic trend is 
as utilitarian as any passage in the Modest Defence. Mande- 
ville may say that morality and religion demand unadulterated 
self-mortification, but he would do all in his power to prevent 
them gaining their demands. There is a real reason why 
he would have stated his position differently in the Modest 
Defence from in the Fable. In the Modest Defence the author is 
considering a practical matter. He is arguing in favor of a 
definite program, and not simply theorizing. Therefore, had 
he added to his argument the tag that, however desirable 
he made his program, it was nevertheless wicked—as Mande- 
ville does in the Fable—he would have had no chance of gaining 
his point. Such a man, therefore, though he might employ 
this paradox in a non-propagandistic work such as the Fable, 
where it would be ineffectual to contradict his real desires, 
would never use it in a book like the Modest Defence where it 
would negate them. This is perhaps the explanation of what 
in the Modest Defence might, at first, seem contradictory to 
Mandeville’s method of thought, but is really latent in this 
thought, where keen observers, from Coleridge to Leslie 
Stephen, have always felt it.™ 

However, even if it were difficult to reconcile this difference 
with Mandeville’s main current of thought—which it is not— 
there would still be a convincing array of evidence in favor 
of his authorship. The extraordinary parallels in the argument, 
the identity of style, the tradition ascribing the book to him, 
and the absence of anyone else who could be thought to have 
written it, make me positive that the book is by Mandeville. 


50 T have considered this aspect of his thought at length in my forthcoming 
edition of the Fadle. 

5! And as a matter of fact Mandeville himself at times adopted in the Fable 
the same unqualifiedly utilitarian attitude taken in the Modest Defence. Cf. 
I, 274, II, 196, 333, and 335. 
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Remarks / Upon two late / Presentments / of the / Grand-Jury / of 
the / County of Middlesex: / Wherein are shewn, / The Folly and Injus- 
tice of Mens / persecuting one another for Difference of / Opinion in Mat- 
ters of Religion: And / the ill Consequences wherewith that Practice / 
must affect any State in which it is / encouraged. / By John Wickliffe. / 
Sua si Bona nérint! / London: / Printed for A. Moore, near St. Paul’s. 
/M.DCC.XXIX., / (Price Six-pence.) / 

8°, signed in fours. Collation: title, p. [i]; blank, p. [ii]; dedication, 
p. iii (A2); blank, p. [iv] (A2v); preface, pp. v—viii; text of the present- 
ments, pp. 1(B)-6; Remarks, pp. 7-28. 

It was reprinted as by an ‘Author Unknown’ in Another 
Cordial for Low-Spirits: by Mr. Gordon and Others (1751)— 
which formed Vol. II of A Cordial for Low-Spirits: being . . . 
Tracts by . . . Thomas Gordon, Esq.; the Second Edition (1751). 

This book, never before, so far as I am aware, connected 
with Mandeville,” consists of a dedication, a preface, the re- 
print of two presentments by the Grand-Jury,® and six letters. 
Of the last, the author writes (p. v), ‘These Letters were first 
intended to have been inserted distinctly one in of the Weekly 
News-Papers. But I have chose rather, without altering their 
Form, to give them to the Reader at one view.’ ‘I do not,’ says the 
author, (p. vi), ‘write in behalf of Infidelity; but, I own, I contend 
for a Liberty for other Men to write in behalf of it, if they think fit.’ 
Then follows a series of trenchant arguments for complete 
tolerance, cleverly put. The author maintains (p. 11) that 
he has never read either The Fable of the Bees or the letters 
of ‘Cato’ which were presented along with it, but it is amusing 
to note that, in the next letter (p. 14), he shows knowledge of the 
contents of Cato’s letters. 

The fact that, out of all the presentments which the author 
of this pamphlet could have selected as horrible examples to 
illustrate his arguments against tolerance, he should have 
chosen just the two condemning The Fable of the Bees made me 
suspect that Mandeville might be the author, and a reading of 
the arguments strengthened this suspicion. They are in perfect 
accord with those offered for toleration in Mandeville’s Free 


52 The British Museum catalogue attributes this work to Henry Hetsell, 
apparently on the authority of a note by an eighteenth-century hand in a copy 
in the Library that the pamphlet was ‘by Henry Hatsell Esq.’ 

83 The first presentment was of the Fable of the Bees and ‘Cato’s Letters.’ 
It is reprinted in Fable, I, 443-6. The second, dated Nov. 28, 1728, was of the 
Fable and one of Woolston’s Discourses on the miracles. 
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Thoughts, and the handling has much of his logic and vivacity. 
Arguing that an attempt to force perfect conformity in religious 
matters would mean that, eventually, there could, if the attempt 
were achieved, be only one man left alive, he adds (p. v), ‘Tho’ 
even he, if he would do justice to his Principles, the next time he 
differs from himself, i.e. from his former Opinion, in any matter 
of Religion, ought to shoot himself thro’ the head.’ In another 
passage (p. 15), he writes, ‘You may cast vile and unjust Reflec- 
tions upon the Physicians, Lawyers, or Merchants as long as you 
will; but if you once come to touch the Clergy, Religion is at 
stake: Whereas the truth is, Religion has nothing to do with the 
Characters of the Clergy.’ This is a sentiment typical of Mande- 
ville; as witness the last paragraph of his Origin of Honour. 
Equally typical is the statement (p. 16) that “The Welfare of 
Religion, and the State, are so far from being closely united, 
that supposing the Religion to be chang’d, no imaginable 
Reason can be given why the State should not continue in the 
same Strength and Vigour.” 

I shall cite one more passage equally pertinent to Mande- 
ville’s position and manner. In this passage he is refuting the 
Grand-Jury’s statement that the Arian heresy ‘was never 
introduced into any Nation, but the Vengeance of Heaven pur- 
sued it.’ 

It is possible [he writes (pp. 13-14)] these Gentlemen . . . are so 
well read in Ecclesiastical History, as to be able to state Arius’s Doctrine, 
and confute it; which if they could, would be a much better way of driving 
it out of the World, than by complaining of it to the Judges, who, I believe, 
never met with any account of it in Plowden, or in my Lord Coke’s Writ- 
ings. . . . But itis shocking to hear them cry out that the Arian Heresy was 
never introduced into any Nation, but the Vengeance of Heaven pursued 
it. . . . Are then all the unhappy Events of War, or Miseries of Poverty, 
so many certain Marks of God’s Anger? . . . Or suppose the Vengeance of 
God to have fallen upon an Arian Nation, was it certainly upon the account 
of that Heresy? Are they sure that was the Crime which drew down God’s 
Anger? Were there no Murders, Adulteries, Perjuries, or Persecutions in 
those times? Or were there any Marks in the Vengeance inflicted, whereby 


* Cf. Fable, Il, 243: ‘We know by Experience, that Empires, States, and 
Kingdoms, may excell in Arts and Sciences, Politeness, and all worldly Wisdom, 
and at the same time be Slaves to the grossest Idolatry, and submit to all the 
Inconsistencies of a false Religion.’ Cf., also Fable, I, 35-6, II, 155, and I, 
249. Also Letter to Dion, pp. 56-7 and 62, and Free Thoughts (1729), pp. 10 and 
17. 
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to distinguish the Cause for which it was sent? If not, why do these 

presumptuous Men take upon them to say for what cause God Almighty 

thought fit to chastise a People? As if they were Privy-Counsellors to 

God, and had assisted at the going forth of the Decree. 

The Fadle contains more than one such argument in answer 
to those people who urged the danger of Providential punish- 
ment as an objection against Mandeville’s contention of the 
usefulness of vice,* and a close parallel to the mode of ex- 
pression is to be found in Erasmus’s Praise of Folly,” which 
much influenced Mandeville.*’ 

Some other details point to Mandeville as the author of 
this pamphlet. The unpleasant way in which the writer 
refers to Woolston (p. viii, note), who was presented along 
with Mandeville, is one such detail. It is a habit with Mande- 
ville, in self-defense, to vilify his fellow free-thinkers. The 
‘infamous Vanini,’ and ‘that silly piece of Blasphemy call’d 
Spaccio della Bestia triumphante,’ he says in the Fable of the 
Bees, I, 238. And, after a humorous piece of skepticism, 
or a broadminded plea for tolerance, he will earnestly insist 
that no profane wit be tolerated. It is worthy of notice, 
also, that, while the author of the Remarks condemns Woolston’s 
work, he offers no such deprecation of the Fable, although 
this book enjoyed no more sanctified a reputation than Wool- 
ston’s. Again, the quotation Homo sum, humanum nihil 
a me alienum puto, used in this pamphlet (p. 12), is also used 
by Mandeville in his Treatise (1730), p. 321. Then, the 
inclusion of matter attacking his own work is a device of Mande- 
ville’s, as witness the Fadle. Further, in the preface to Part 
II of the Fable, dated Oct. 20, 1728, Mandeville mentions 
having ‘wrote, and had by me near two Years, a Defence of the 
Fable of the Bees.”* Now, according to its own statement 


% See, for instance, Fable I, 117, I, 127, and II, 206. Also Free Thoughts 
(1729), p. 247. 

* Erasmus in Praise of Folly (1870), p. 119. 

57 See my forthcoming edition. 

58 See Fable, II, iii-iv. Mandeville, it is true, also states (Leer to Dion, 
p. 30), ‘I have not hitherto thought fit to take Notice of any [attacks on the 
Fable of the Bees),’ but his assertion may well be discounted in view of the fact 
that he incorporated a defense of the Fable at the close of the first part of the 
Fable, that he acknowledged (see above) an unpublished consideration of the 
attacks upon his book, and that the anonymity of the Remarks indicates, be- 
sides, a desire to avoid responsibility for it which might easily have led to 
deliberate mystification. 
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(pp. 12 and 16), the earlier portion of the Remarks relates only 
to the first presentment, and therefore, could easily have 
been written two years before 1728. Thus, the Remarks 
could very well include the defense refered to by Mande- 
ville. Finally, the publisher of the book was A. Moore, who 
had recently issued a pseudonymous work (the Modest Defense) 
for Mandeville. 

The conmbination of internal evidence noted on the last 
few pages with the fact, already mentioned, that the author 
selected for onslaught only the two presentments attacking 
the Fable, establishes some degree of probability that the 
book is Mandeville’s. 


III 
Works ERRONEOUSLY ATTRIBUTED TO MANDEVILLE®® 


In the Diary of Mary Countess Cowper there is this inter- 
esting entry for Feb. 1, 1716: 


Mr. Horneck, who wrote The High German Doctor . . . told me that 
Sir Richard Steele had no Hand in writing the Town Talk, which was 


5°There are also a number of works of the period not by Mandeville and 
not ascribed to him, which, however, may come to be attributed to him in the 
future because they bear the initials B.M., which he so often used as a signature. 
I list them therefore in this note as a precaution. 

Ambassades / de la / Compagnie Hollandaise / des Indes / d’Orient, / 
vers / l’Empereur / du Japon / avec / Une Description du Pays, des / 
Meeurs, Religions, Coutumes, & de / tout ce qu’il y a de plus curieux, / & 
de plus remarquable / parmi ces Peuples. / Premiére Partie. /A la Haye, / 
Chez Meindert Uitwerf, / Marchand Libraire proche la Cour, / M.D.C. 
XCVI. / [In two volumes.] 

Mandeville could have had nothing to do with this translation from the 
Dutch of A. Montanus, although the preface of Vol. II was signed B. M., for 
there was an earlier edition in 1686, without the signature, when he was a boy. 

A / Letter / From a / Gentleman / To the / Right Reverend Father in 
God, / Henry, / Lord Bishop of London, &c. / London: / Printed by J. 
Mayos, and are to be Sold by / J. Nutt near Stationers-Hall. 1701. / 
The pamphlet is a plea that the recent agreement with the Emperor of 

Morocco be taken advantage of to redeem the English sailors now captives 
there. This was a subject Mandeville was interested in (see his Executions at 
Tyburn, pp. 50-55); and the author also cites the example of the Dutch in re- 
deeming captives. But, on the other hand, the author says (p. 2), ‘God’s 
Providence made me many years a Witness, and sometimes a partaker too of 
their extream Sufferings’; so that the attribution to Mandeville seems out of the 
question. 
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attributed to him; that it was one Dr. Mandeville and an Apothecary of his 
Acquaintance that wrote that Paper; and that some Passages were wrote 
on purpose to make believe it was Sir R. Steele. 


However, there seems no good reason to doubt the generally 
accepted attribution to Steele. 


An / Enquiry / whether / a general Practice of Virtue tends to the / 
Wealth or Poverty, Benefit / or Disadvantage of a People? / In which the 
Pleas offered by the Author of the / Fable of the Bees, or private Vices / 
Publick Bene- / fits, for the Usefulness of Vice and Roguery / are consid- 
ered. / With some Thoughts concerning a Toleration of / Public Stews. / 
. . - London: / Printed for R. Wilkin at the King’s Head in St. / Paul’s 
Church-Yard. 1725. / 


This is one of the ablest of all the many attacks made on 
Mandeville.’ I attribute it to George Bluet.™ 





The / Present State / of / Poetry. / A Satyr. / Address’d to a Friend. / 
To which are added, / I. Advice to a Young Author./ II. An Epistle to 
Florio. / III. On drinking a Flask of Burgundy. / By B.M. /—Ridentem 
dicere verum. / Quid vetat? Hor. / London: / Printed for J. Roberts in 
Warwick-Lane. 1721. / Price Six Pence. / 
This booklet is in a style very unlike Mandeville’s. I see no reason except 
the B.M. and that his printer published the work to connect it with Mandeville. 
8°] have analyzed this work at length in an appendix to my forthcoming 
edition of the Fable. 
*t The authorship of this book is a vexed question. A manuscript note in 
a copy in the Bodleian Library ascribes it to ‘George Blewitt of the Inner Tem- 
ple.’ Halkett and Laing (apparently on the authority of a note by De Quincey), 
and Lord Crawiord in the Bibliotheca Lindesiana (the book seen by Crawford 
was inscribed ‘Ri: Venn, ex dono authoris’), do the same, as do many great 
libraries. On the other hand, a ms. note in a copy in the British Museum as- 
cribes the authorship to Thomas Bluett, an ascription which the British Mu- 
seum has accepted. And Thomas Birch, in his life of Mandeville in the General 
Dictionary, which was published—this particular volume—in 1738, speaks of 
the author 4s one ‘Mr. Bluet,’ and ‘Bluet’ is the name given in Masch’s Be- 
schluss der Abhandlung von der Religion der Heiden u. der Christen (1753), p. 104. 
As a matter of fact, Bluett, Bluet, and Blewitt are all forms of the same name. 
I have preferred Bluet, since it was used by the most contemporary authority, 
a very trustworthy authority in this case, for Birch was a famous scholar. The 
real question is not as to the surname, but as to whether the Christian name was 
George or Thomas. Now, there is in the British Museum a book authentically 
by Thomas Bluett—Some Memoirs of the Life of Job, the Son of Solomon the 
High Priest of Boonda in Africa. This work is so different from the Enquiry 
as to make it seem improbable that the same man wrote both. On the other 
hand, certain considerations as to De Quincey’s and the Bodleian’s attribution 
to one George Bluet confirm their authoritativeness. Both the manuscript 
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A / Conference / about / Whoring. / Eccles. vii. 26. / I find more 
bitter than Death, the Woman / whose Heart is Snares and Nets; her 
Hands / as Bands: Whoso pleaseth God shall escape / from her, but the 
Sinner shall be taken by Her. / Rom. xiii. 13. / Let us walk honestly— 
not in Chambering / and Wantonness. / London: / Printed and Sold 
by J. Downing, in Bar- / tholomew-Close near West-Smithfield, 1725. / 


This is in the form of a discussion of prostitution, the 
debaters being an alderman, his wife, and their two guests. 
The one guest begins by blaming women for the social evil. 
To this the Alderman’s wife replies that the fault lies equally 
with the men, in that they afford such bad examples and 
prevent women from being accorded an education sufficient 
to make them more circumspect. The guest responds with a 
sermon directed against the evils of illicit love; and the Alder- 
man brings the discussion to a close by giving practical advice 
as to how to deal with temptation. 

The first ten pages, containing the guest’s attack on women 
and their defense by the Alderman’s wife, while not precisely 
in Mandeville’s vein, yet are not very foreign to it. There 
are some Mandevillian turns of phrase, and lively expressions 
such as ‘a Country-Squire, who smiles in black at his Grand- 
father’s Death’ (p. 5). The arguments of the Alderman’s wife 


as to the position and abilities of women are also Mande- 
villian. 

A married woman [says the Alderman’s wife] is used and accounted but 

a better Sort of Servant (p. 8). . . . You [men] will not venture us with 

Letters or Language, but preclude us; lest we should top upon you with 

Learning, who can make our Part good without it. You say one Tongue is 





note in the Bodleian’s copy and De Quincey state that Bluet was a lawyer. Now, 
although none of the records of the Inner Temple to which I have had access 
mention any George Bluet or Blewitt, yet the Enguiry itself betrays the lawyer 
on almost every page. The tone and scholarship of the book render it more 
than likely that its author was a well-grounded scholar or learned lawyer, 
while the knowledge of law displayed (see, for instance, pp. 74-5), and the 
manner of conducting the argument, indicate the lawyer. De Quincey also 
notes that Bluet died aged less than thirty years. This statement, also, is 
very plausible, for the Enguiry is so able that it seems nothing short of death 
could have kept its author from achieving at least some reputation. The 
probability, then, of De Quincey’s and the Bodleian’s assertion as to the author’s 
vocation and death, by indicating their general reliability, renders their further 
assertion that his name was George also probable. Many libraries assume this, 
and I have followed suit. 
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enough for a Woman; I say ’tis too much for a Man, unless he has good 
Understanding to dictate: for could he speak in twenty Languages, it 
would only expose him to Twenty Nations. 


With this compare, for instance, Fable, II, 188. 

But with the beginning of the long and tedious moralizing 
of the guest’s reply, with its continual citing of Scripture, 
resemblance to Mandeville ceases completely. The last five- 
sixths of the book make it seem practically certain that it is 
not his work; and I have not found the slightest external evi- 
dence to connect it with him. 


The / True Meaning / of the / Fable of the Bees: / in a / Letter / To 
the Author of a Book entitled / An Enquiry whether a gene- / ral Practice 
of Virtue tends to the / Wealth or Poverty, Benefit or Dis- /advantage of a 
People? / Shewing / That he has manifestly mistaken the True / Meaning 
of the Fable of the Bees, / in his Reflections on that Book. / London: / 
Printed for William and John Innys at the / West End of St. Paul’s. / 
M. DCC. XXVI. / 


This defense and interpretation of the Fable, in the form 
of an answer to Bluet’s book, has been attributed to Mande- 
ville by several bibliographies, and in 1757 Walch’s Bibli- 
otheca Theologica Selecta (I, 761) also conjectured it to be 
by him. It is certainly not his, however, for its argument rests 
upon a total misunderstanding of Mandeville’s intention. 
The True Meaning begins by analyzing what Mandeville means 
by ‘virtue’ and ‘vice.’ ‘The Essence of Virtue consists im 
Actions beneficial to others, the Essence of Vice consists in 
Actions injurious to others’—that, says the True Meaning (p.10), 
is what Mandeville means. For him to say, therefore, that 
vice conduces more to the public happiness than virtue would 
be ‘to say, that what conduces most to the Publick Peace, 
and Real Felicity, do’s not conduce most to the Public Peace 
and Real Felicity’ (p. 12). The True Meaning refuses to be- 
lieve that Mandeville could thus have contradicted himself, 
and offers as an explanation (p. 5) ‘that when he says private 
Vices are publick Benefits, he means private Vices are private 
Benefits, or in other Words, that Vice is a Benefit to some 
particular sorts of People.’ And, continues the True Meaning 
(p. 12), we should understand that Mandeville means more 
specifically by ‘Private Vices are Private Benefits, that Vice és 
a Benefit to the Politician.’ The remainder of the True Meaning 
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is devoted to a detailed endeavcr to show how the Fable is 
merely a satire on politicians. 

The fallacy of all this, of course, lies in the True Meaning’s 
complete failure to grasp what Mandeville means by virtue 
and vice. Mandeville does not mean by virtue something 
conducive to the temporal welfare of the state, and by vice 
something inimical to that welfare. To him virtue is action 
done in absolute contradiction of all the actor’s natural tend- 
encies, and vice is action which obeys in no matter how slight 
a degree such natural tendencies; and his statement that the 
public good is based on what is thus defined as vice is merely 
an elaboration of the observation that it is impossible to abolish 
the tendencies which nature has given us. Since, therefore, 
vice to Mandeville does not mean something contrary to public 
welfare but something wrong according to a completely rigor- 
istic morality, his statement that vice is a benefit does not mean 
at all that the unbeneficial is beneficial, and the contradiction 
which the True Meaning is trying to explain has no existence. 


Some / Remarks / on the / Minute Philosopher, / In a Letter from a 
Country / Clergyman to his Friend in London. London: / Printed for 
J. Roberts, near the Oxford- / Arms in Warwick Lane. MDCCXXXII. / 


(Price One Shilling) / 

This is an attack on Berkeley’s attack on Mandeville and 
other free-thinkers (Alciphron: or, the Minute Philosopher). 
It is this fact, and the cleverness of the pamphlet, which has 
caused its occasional attribution to Mandeville. Mande- 
ville, however, had that very year already published an answer 
to Berkeley. And, besides, the author of Some Remarks is 
not so much defending Mandeville as attacking Berkeley for 
having missed Mandeville’s weaknesses. In referring to the 
latter’s answer to Berkeley in the Letter to Dion, he says 
(pp. 43-4), 

But at the same time, that this wanton Author [Mandeville] exposes 
the Sophistry of his Commentator, I cannot say he makes use of none in 
the Defence of his own Text. His Explanation of the Title of his Book is 
forc’d; and his Apology for that Part of it, relating to publick Stews, very 
lame. 

He then shows how he considers that Berkeley should really 
have answered the Fable. Among his criticisms is one which 
shows him as misunderstanding a most important aspect of the 
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Fable. Vice and luxury, he maintains, though they are ‘too often 
the Consequence of Prosperity, I cannot agree, that [they are] 

. always the Source of it’ (p. 48). The author is here under- 
standing vice and luxury in their common acceptation, in 
which only the harmful is vice and luxury. But Mandeville 
employs quite a different definition. According to him, 
every act, not only the harmful ones, is vicious and luxurious, 
and naturally, therefore, there can be nothing not dependent 
on vice, and luxurious. The author of the Remarks here 
missed an essential point in the Fable. 

Fortunately, an internal test is not our only means of 
demonstrating that Mandeville did not write a work in which 
he showed ignorance of a fundamental aspect of his own 
philosophy. Horace Walpole in his Catalogue of the Royal 
and Noble Authors of England, with Lists of their Works (Works, 
ed. 1798, I, 450-1), ascribes Some Remarks on the Minute 
Philosopher to John, Baron Hervey, ‘a clever writer, whose 
pamphlets,’ says Walpole, ‘are equal to any that ever were 
written.’ Hervey was, indeed, perfectly able to write this 
pamphlet. The Supplement to Biographia Britannica™ (VII, 
124) also mentions this work as ‘ascribed to Lord Hervey.’ 
J. W. Croker, in his edition of Hervey’s Memoirs (I, xxv), 
adds the weight of his authority to Hervey’s authorship. 

Sakmann thinks (Bernard de Mandeville, pp. 204-5) that 
Mandeville may have had a hand in the production of Some 
Remarks. The similiarity in style, however, which Sakmann 
mentions as an argument for this is not so great as he maintains, 
and the similiarity in argument which he also mentions, is, 
as I have shown, not really present, for the author has mis- 
understood the Fabdje. In view, therefore, of the matter which 
I have noted in my last two paragraphs—data apparently 
unknown to Sakmann—Mandeville can hardly be considered 
an author of Some Remarks. 


Zoologia / Medicinalis Hibernica: / or, a / Treatise / of / Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, Reptiles, or / Insects, which are commonly known and / propagated 
in this Kingdom: Giving an / Account of their Medicinal Virtues and / 
their Names in English, Irish, and Latin. / To which is Added, / A Short 


It is stated there that the substance of the article was taken from Birch’s 
life of Mandeville in the General Dictionary. Birch, however, makes no mention 
of Hervey. 
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Treatise of the Diagnostic and / Prognostic Parts of Medicine: The former 

shew- / ing how by the Symptoms you may know a Di- / stemper; The 

latter giving an Account of the / Event thereof, whether it will end in 

Life or / Death. / By B. Mandeville, M.D. / London: / Printed for Charles 

Kettlewell, in the / Poultry, MDCCXLIV. / (Price 2s. 8d. 44) / 

Investigation shows that Mandeville’s name on the title- 
page has nothing to do with his authorship of the work. There 
are two title-pages to the book, the one above noted and one 
introducing A Short Treatise of the Diagnostic and Prognostic 
Parts of Medicine. On this last title-page, dated from Dublin, 
1739, stands the name of ‘John K’eogh, A. B. Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable, James, Lord Baron of Kingston.’ In 
another copy of the Zoologia, both title-pages of which are 
dated 1739, K’eogh’s name is also on the main title-page (given 
above in full) which introduces the whole book, as well as on the 
second title-page. In this copy his name is also annexed to the 
dedication, which, with the preface, is missing in the 1744 
edition of the book mentioned above as having Mandeville’s 
name on it. Both parts of the work being thus ascribed to 
K’eogh, and the dedication also proving his authorship, attribu- 
tion to Mandeville is out of the question. The advent of his 
name on the title-page of the 1744 edition was possibly an 
attempt of the publisher to take advantage of Mandeville’s 
great fame. 

The / World Unmask’d: / or, the / Philosopher the greatest Cheat; / 
in / Twenty-Four Dialogues / Between Crito a Philosopher, Philo a / 
Lawyer, and Erastus a Merchant. / In which / True Virtue is distinguished 
from what usually / bears the Name or Resemblance of it: / . . . / To 
which is added, / The State of Souls separated from / their Bodies: / 

In Answer to a Treatise, entitled, / An Enquiry into Origenism. / . . . / 

Translated from the French. / London: / . . . / MDCCXXXVI. / 

Objective proof will quickly demonstrate that Mandeville 
could have had nothing to do with this work—a translation of 
Marie Huber’s Le Monde Fou Préféré au Monde Sage. The 
original of The Sequel of the Fourteen Letiers, concerning the State 
of Souls Separated from their Bodies, Being an Answer to... 
Mr. Professor R—, which is one of the works translated in 
this book, did not appear until 1733, and probably not until 
late that year, for Ruchat’s book, to which Huber’s was an 
answer, appeared only in 1733; and Mandeville died in January 
of that year. 
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The / Divine Instinct, / Recommended to / Men. / Translated from 
the French. / Exon: / Printed by Andrew Brice, in Northgate-street. / 
MDCCLI. / 


The 1781 edition of this translation of B. L. de Muralt’s 
L’ Instinct Divin Recommendé aux Hommes has on its title- 
page ‘By the Author of The World unmasked.’ If ‘Author’ here 
means translator, then, obviously, the work was not anglicized 
by Mandeville. And if the ascription refers not to the trans- 
lator, but to the author of The World Unmask’d, then Mande- 
ville is again out of the question. There is no reason to connect 
Mandeville with a work so totally opposed to his philosophy 
of life, and, besides, first published eighteen years after his 
death.® 

F. B. Kaye 
Northwestern University 


I suspect that the mistaken attributions to Mandeville of these two 
translations came about because of the similarity of the titles The Virgin Un- 
mask’d and The World Unmask’d; and that then, since The Divine Instinct 
was inscribed, ‘By the Author of the World unmasked,’ this work, too, was 
connected with Mandeville. The confusion was possibly fostered by the fact 
that B. de Muralt, who is, in some bibliographies, mistakenly stated to have 
written both the originals, has the same initials as Mandeville. 





INFLECTIONAL CONTRASTS IN GERMANIC 


1. ANALOGY AND ContTRAST.—According to a current 
phrase of convenience and convention, the two dynamic 
factors in linguistic development are phonetic laws and analogy. 
The sphere of phonetic laws has been narrowed somewhat 
since 1876, when Leskien first established their scientific 
character, but within reasonable limits they have retained their 
fundamental importance; the application of the factor of 
analogy has widened, but little has been accomplished in 
determining its scope and investigating its psychological 
basis. 

The present paper attempts to take a step in this direction, 
but at the same time it deviates from the conception of analogy 
in its technical meaning. In the linguistic sense, analogy 
may be defined as a process of an associative modification 
of grammatical forms in conformity with other forms of the 
same or a similar category; according to the Aristotelian 
distinction, analogy is based on association by similarity. 
But association by contrast has also given rise to many mor- 


phological changes insofar as forms have been modified in non- 
conformity with other forms, from which they were to be 
differentiated. If remodeled forms of the first type are termed 


analogical, the name ‘contrast forms’ may be applied to those 
of the second type—to forms of negative association or differ- 
entiation. 


2. SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE ELEMENTS OF INFLECTION.— 
The average complete sentence contains both subjective and 
objective factors. Among the former are time, possession, 
and attitude towards a fact or an object; among the latter, 
the descriptive elements of manner and quality in the widest 
sense of the word, including ways of action, quantity, and 
degree. 

The subjective factors are more prevalent in the verb, 
the objective factors in the noun. Tense, person, and to an 
extent also modus and genus verbi, are subjective categories 
of the verb; number, gender, degree of comparison, and some 
case forms are objective categories of the noun. In the older 
forms of Indo-European languages in general and in the later 
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Germanic dialects in particular, these constitute the main 
body of the morphological substance, insofar as the inflection 
of the verb pertains mainly to tense, mood and person, the 
inflection of the noun to number and comparison with a 
secondary emphasis on gender and case. A reference to rela- 
tively subjective languages, such as Arabic or Magyar, as 
well as the more objective ones, e. g., the Slavic and Romance 
languages, will lend relief to this apparently obvious statement. 
In the former, certain subjective factors of personal interest 
(for instance, possession) are inflectionally expressed even 
with the noun, and the system of verbal moods is, at least in 
Semitic, much more varied than in Indo-European languages; 
in the latter, the manner of action has been highly developed, 
in Slavic even to the point of superseding the system of tenses. 
This preponderance of subjective factors in certain Semitic 
and Finno-Ugrian inflections, by the way, does not imply 
a lesser degree of subjectivity for the Germanic dialects; 
on the contrary, the elements of possession and personal 
attitude, far from remaining unexpressed, are so strongly 
marked in those languages, that they either remained analytic 
(in the form of possessive pronouns) instead of becoming 
synthetic (like the possessive suffixes of Arabic and Magyar), 
or replaced synthetic forms by analytic phrases (modal auxil- 
iaries, personal pronouns instead of personal endings, compound 
verb forms). But as far as the morphological structure in the 
narrower sense, the actual inflection, is concerned, the statement 
is justified that in Germanic, and to an extent in Indo-European 
in general, conjugation expresses the subjective, declension 
the objective side of the language. 

3. THe SuByECTIVE TENDENCY OF GERMANIC.—Contrast 
association as expressed in speech may arise from objective 
as well as from subjective elements: The speaker may contrast 
either such physical factors as number, color, and shape, or di- 
versities of personal attitude, such as mine and not-mine, now 
and not-now, here and there. Nevertheless, even objective 
contrasts are more likely to find formal expression in subjectively 
(homo-centrically) inclined languages; for instance, the in- 
creasingly wide divergence between NHG. singular and plural 
forms indicates a more intensive, concrete consciousness of the 
relation of the speaker to object or objects referred to (a mental 
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counting, as it were) than the partial or complete disappearance 
of inflectional differentiation between numbers in modern 
French. 

These two statements might have been ventured a priori, 
altho in point of fact I arrived at them inductively: First, 
contrast association must be expected to play a considerable 
part in the morphology of a predominantly subjective language, 
such as Indo-European in general, Germanic especially, and 
New High German most of all; second, contrast association 
is peculiarly adapted to become a factor in the subjective 
elements of conjugation, but in highly subjective languages 
it may also invade the comparatively objective categories of 
noun, gender, number, and case. 

To prove these tentative statements in full would require 
a comprehensive analysis of the morphology of various 
groups on a comparative basis. The present sketch, far from 
being comprehensive, merely attempts to set forth a number 
of illustrations of the actual formative effect of contrast asso- 
ciation within the limits of the old Germanic dialects. Perhaps 
some of them are somewhat recklessly chosen rather with a 
view to their fitness as striking illustrations of the contrast 
principle than on account of the historical certainty of their 
genetic interpretations; but that can hardly be avoided in the 
preliminary development of a method that is supposed to serve 
as a basis for new explanations instead of merely confirming 
well-established ones. 

With the Germanic moun, contrast association has created 
many new forms, but it has not affected its original inflectional 
structure; with the verb, its effect has been much more far- 
reaching. While we may not be quite certain of the exact 
structure of the Indo-European conjugational system, we may 
doubtlessly assert that it was fundamentally different from 
the Germanic verb system, and I shall try to show that the 
latter owed its origin largely to the element of contrast. But 
as it seems more practical to proceed from a discussion of 
detailed forms to the presentation of a broad principle than to 
follow the inverse order, I shall first enumerate a few illustra- 
tive noun forms. 
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THE NOUN 

4. Types or Contrast.—Theoretically three directions 
of contrast association might be established within the de- 
clension of nouns. First, the contrast of numbers, an objective 
contrast which, however, may be of paramount importance 
in the speaker’s mind, overshadowing most other grammatical 
categories; second, the contrast of gender, an objective con- 
trast in historical times, but in view of Brugmann’s theory 
of the origin of IE. noun genders we may assume that it origi- 
nated in part at least from the subjective differentiation 
between the concrete and the typical; third, the contrast 
of cases, which may be subjective or objective, according to 
their function. 


I. The Contrast of Numbers 


5. THe IE. Forms.—Without going into what Brugmann 
used to term ‘glottogonic speculations’ concerning the actual 
origin of the IE. plural forms, their outward appearance 
in late Pre-Germanic times, at a period not too far removed 
from the emergence of a separate Germanic group, may be 
summed up in this way: (1) The nominative plural of the 
vocalic classes closely resembles the nominative singular, 
but it is differentiated from the latter by a fuller form of the 
suffix: -ds,-ejes/is,-ewes/iis versus -os,-is,-us. The feminine 
plural in-ds may have been modeled after the masculine -és, 
or it may have originated independently from -d-es, like -ds 
from -o-es. 

(2) Originally, the -s of -ds, -ds, etc. was perhaps identical 
with the singular -s, but soon it came doubtlessly to be felt as 
a plural characteristic; as such it appears, (a) in the -es-suffix 
of consonantic stems, (6) as a secondary -s-addition to the 
corresponding singular ending in the accusative plural in -ns 
<-m-s and the various forms of the dative-instrumental plural 
in -mis, -mas. 

(3) The genitive plural represents a contrast to the accu- 
sative singular; the functional kinship of the two cases is well 
preserved in Slavic, but appears in other languages too, especially 
in adverbial expression of time, extent, and mannner. As 
with the nominative, the contrast is expressed by a fuller form, 
the lengthened ending -dm versus the -om (-dm,-im, -um, -m) 
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of the singular, or the reduplicated -dndm. (Reduplication as 
a plural characteristic occurs also in the Vedic nominative 
masculine plurals in -dsas, which are generally supposed to have 
a counterpart in OE. -as, OS. -os, and perhaps other Ge. 
plurals; cp. 7.) 

These types of endings constituted the Pre-Germanic 
plural as a contrast group against the singular. It is character- 
ized either by fuller forms or by the termination -s, which 
may or may not have been a generalization from the nominative 
plural, and which goes back, ultimately, to the -s of the 
nominative singular of masculine vowel stems. 


6. THe GerMaAnic DEVELOPMENT.—This nucleus of con- 
trast formation was bound to disintregrate thru the action 
of phonetic laws, and thus to lose its characteristic group 
differentiation from the singular, a process that actually did 
take place in most languages, notably in Slavic, where the 
case relations superseded the contrast of numbers. In Ger- 
manic, however, the elements of contrast were revived and 
strengthened in spite of phonetic disintegration. Often, 
it is true, such contrast formations followed the lines, if not 
of actual phonetic laws, at least of phonetic inclinations; fre- 
quently, however, new forms were created in defiance of normal 
phonetic evolution, retarding or entirely inhibiting the action 
of phonetic laws; lastly, forms of regular phonetic derivation 
were transferred to grammatical groups in which the phonetic 
postulates did not exist—thru ‘analogy,’ Systemzwang, in the 
usual sense of the term. It is not always possible to draw 
sharp lines between these three types of the relation between 
contrast creation and phonetic development of inflectional 
forms. 


7. THE NOMINATIVE PLURAL.—The most widely spread 
result of the contrast tendency between singular and plural 
appears probably in the nominative plural masculine in -s, 
which holds wide sway in all Germanic dialects except Old 
High German: Goth. dagos, ON. dagar, OE. dagas, OS. dagos. 
True, this form is susceptible of various explanations; the stand- 
ard view, founded by Scherer (Streitberg, U. G. p. 230), 
which traces the OE., OS. forms to IE. -dses, Ved. -dsas, is 
possible, but rather far-fetched and open to the objection 
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that it arbitrarily separates these forms from the OHG. and 
probably also from the Gothic and Old Norse forms.' Taking 
the factor of contrast into account, we arrive at this hy- 
pothesis: We assume a very early Gc. contrast group singular 
*dozos: plural *dozés; in order to preserve the greatest possible 
contrast of numbers, the regular action of the law of final 
syllables was retarded in the OE. and OS. plurals, while it took 
its usual course in the singular forms; the question why this was 
not the case in OHG. will be taken up below (9, Note 3). 


8. Tue Dative PLuRAL.—Contrast of numbers may also 
have been the cause of the generalization of the instrumental 
ending in -m for the plural of the syncretistic instrumental- 
dative-ablative-locative case; this consonantic form seems to 
have been selected for the sake of differentiation from the 
corresponding case of the singular (Goth. daga: dagam). It 
is characteristic that the adjective gave the preference to the 
-m-form, the ‘pronominal ending,’ for the singular too; as is 
still apparent in modern German, its usual connection with a 
noun led to the result that the differentiation of cases was 
expressed mainly in the adjective, the differentiation of numbers 
in the noun. 


9. New HicH German.—While in English and Norse 
contrast plurals have not materially progressed beyond the 
stage of the old dialects, in German, and most of all in High 
German, the process of contrast creation has continued down 
to modern times. Since this has been traced very clearly and, 
for our purposes, with ample completeness by M. Diez, 
Analogical Tendencies in the German Substantive (University 
of Texas dissertation, 1917), I need but allude to the extension 
of the -en- and -er- endings and the umlaut. The spread of the 
latter, however, is so interesting that a few additional remarks 
may be granted. It was potentially contained in comparatively 
few Pre-Germanic forms—the i-stems and in part the u-stems 
and root-stems. Phonetically, it seems to have been of Celtic 
origin (cp. author, Sounds and History of the German Language, 
p. 146f); but this discovery of a new linguistic device was so 
well in keeping with the Germanic inclination towards contrast 


1 ON.-ak may, of course, be explained ,as IE.—dses; Goth. -ds is com- 
patible either with OHG. or with OE., OS. 
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forms that the most lavish use was made of it without any 
regard to phonetic conditions; indeed, an entirely unphonetic 
umlaut, 6, was created in violation of all phonetic laws, but in 
conformity with the use of this new device for the creation of 
contrast forms. 


Note 1: Compare Sounds and History of the German Language, p. 147: 
“While un-Germanic in its phonetic character, mutation is perfectly in agree- 
ment with the articulating habits of Celtic (Romance), Slavic, Finnish, etc. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the palatalization of intervening 
consonants and thru this the mutation of the accented vowels, started among 
the Celts in the new homes of the Germanic colonists. However, as soon as 
such forms as gast-gesti had become establisht, this new vowel exchange seemed 
equivalent to the old vowel exchange (Ablaut) in gab-geben and was transferred 
to an ever increasing number of similar grammatical forms, regardless of 
whether their stem vowels had ever been followed by i or not. This explains 
the immense extent of ‘analogy’ in the case of vowel mutation: starting out as 
an un-Germanic process, it gradually became a thoroly Germanic psychological 
factor, a new kind of Ablaut, as it were. 

Note 2: According to Diez, p. 15, Umilaut is phenetically justified only 
in about 80 masculines, but this number has been quadrupled, ‘by analogy,’ 
in Standard New High German. It is clear that this analogy was an effect of 
the contrast tendency. In the modern German dialects, the Umlaut-plural is, 
according to Friedrich, Die Flexion des Hauptwories in den heuligen deutschen 
Mundarten (Giessen dissertation, 1911) “heute die beliebteste, ja vielfach an 
Zahl stirkste Flexion des Maskulins.” 

Nore 3: The early systematization of the Umlaut as a plural characteristic 
may have been a reason why OHG. did not, like the other dialects, retain 
the -s of the nominative plural; the inhibition of the phonetic law was less 
necessary than in the other dialects because a new plural sign was developing. 


The reason why ‘there has been absolutely no disposition 
to expand the field of the Umilaut-plural where feminines 
and neuters are concerned’ (Diez, p. 18), lies doubtlessly 
in the fact that the m- and r-plurals soon came to be felt as 
the most legitimate plural forms for these genders, and gram- 
matical expansion moved in their direction. The treatment of 
this process by Diez is very instructive. 


II. The Contrast of Genders 


10. THE GERMANIC n-StEMS.—The contrast of genders, 
like that of numbers, shows its first beginnings in Pre-Ger- 
manic and is well-developt in all old Germanic dialects; but its 
further development in historical times is largely confined to 
German, even more so than the contrast of numbers. 
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If Rrugmann’s theory be accepted, the feminine (as well 
as the neuter) was originally a mere variety of the masculine, 
the former being distinguished in part by fuller suffix-forms 
(-os, -om: ds, -dm). This condition is well preserved in many 
IE. languages, but in Germanic it became a nearly indis- 
pensable mark of distinction between the two main genders. 
The o-/d-classes as well as the i-class show numerous symptoms 
of this differentiation, but the most conspicuous examples 
appear in the treatment of the m-stems. Perhaps a slight 
beginning of the same tendency, soon to be obliterated in the 
general leveling, may be recognized in Latin hominem— 
regidnem; but in the Germanic m-stems vowel quantity became 
a conclusive mark of gender; no other explanation is necessary 
for the Gothic contrast gumins, gumans: tuggdns. 

This leads to what I believe to be a safe explanation of 
the much-discussed OHG. adm-forms. In my opinion, they 
represent a contamination between #-forms and 6n-forms; in the 
masculine, # developt phonetically to un (hanun), but in the 
feminine, x > un was lengthened to dn, assisted by competing 
én-forms. The existing phonetic inclination towards the 
change of o to u before a tautosyllabic nasal may have given 
additional support. 


11. New Hich German.—For the surprisingly sharp 
differentiation of genders in the later development of the 
German dialects, one of the most typical instances of leveling 
according to contrast groups, I refer to Diez, p. 11 and p. 19 
(perhaps also to Sounds and History of the German Language, 
p. 181 f). The old distinction between strong and weak nouns 
had nothing to do with gender, but became the basis of the 
modern German differentiation of genders; for the feminine, 
an ‘amalgamation of the strong and weak declensions’ (Diez 
p. 11) took place, and the masculines remaining in the m-class 
are chiefly such that denote types (in the sense of Latin scriba, 
nauta: Knabe, Bir, Schwabe)—reminding of the original desig- 
nation of the ‘feminine gender.’-—-Cp. SHGL., p. 181: “Different 
genders tend towards different declensional classes; masculines 
are apt to enter (or remain in) the o- and i-classes, feminines, the 
n-class, neuters, the o- and s-classes.” (This passage does 
not mention the significant fact—alluded to on page 186— 
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that the m-masculines that enter the o-(i-)class are mainly 
those that do not denote types of living beings. 


III. The Contrast of Cases 


12. Case DirFERENTIATION, which is so highly developt 
in Slavic, is of comparatively little importance in Germanic. 
Aside from details of minor significance the one fact might be 
mentioned that the only case that is still clearly distinguishable 
in most Germanic dialects, the genitive case, happens to be that 
grammatical category of the noun which is most apt to express 
subjective interest, while the dative and accusative cases have 
mainly syntactical functions. It might be suggested that the 
unphonetic distinction between voiceless s in the genitive and 
voiced s in the nominative of Norse and West-Germanic 
masculines and neuters may be due to a striving for case 
contrast. 

13. ANIMATE AND INANIMATE.—The contrast between 
animate and inanimate beings is also of considerable importance 
in et but of little consequence in Germanic; cp. SHGL. p. 
185 f. 


THE VERB 


14. THe GeERMANIC VERB SysteM.—The influence of 
contrast on the noun declension is limited to the remodeling 
or transfer of individual forms; at best, it might be claimed 
that the NHG. differentiation of declensional classes according 
to genders constitutes the nucleus of a new grammatical 
principle on the basis of contrast. But the dynamic effect of 
this linguistic factor on the Germanic verb, the main stay 
of the subjective element of the sentence, is surprisingly far- 
reaching. It is not confined to the retardation or inhibition 
of phonetic laws, or to the leveling of forms according to con- 
trast groups; we witness a general upheaval of the inherited 
structure of the verb system, a consolidation of forms greatly 
beyond the most liberal definition of syncretism, and the crea- 
tion of new grammatical categories solely on the basis of subjec- 
tive contrasts. The combination of the factor of contrast 
with the standard interpretation of the Germanic conjugation 
seems to go far towards clarifying some of the most involved 
problems of this chapter of grammar. 
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15. Actio versus TENSE.—The standard view, pregnantly 
presented by Streitberg, U. G. p. 276 ff, assumes for IE. a 
preponderance of the differentiation of actiones verbi over tenses; 
that is, in the period before the separation of dialects the ob- 
jective factor of the manner of action seems to have been the 
basis of the internal structure of the verb, especially of vowel 
gradation, while the subjective factor of tense (the chronolog- 
ical relation of the action to the speaker’s stand-point—the 
question of ‘now’ or ‘then’) was expressed mainly by secondary 
means, such as the augment and the reduplication. Of the 
five or six tenses that are thus claimed—rightly or wrongly— 
to have been superimposed over the system of actiones verbi 
(Streitberg, §192), Germanic has preserved, or recon- 
structed, only two, the present and the form termed preterit. 
The weak preterit—whatever its origin may have been— 
doubtlessly attained its tense function in compliance with the 
strong preterit, and the latter must therefore form the starting 
point for the consideration of the whole problem. 


The Strong Preterit 


16. OBJECTIONS TO THE STANDARD View.—Aside from a few 
forms, especially the WGc. 2nd singular, the Gc. strong preterit 
is quite generally considered a direct continuation of the IE. 
perfect tense—a view that is expressed with the greatest 
assurance by Streitberg, U. G. p. 81: “Der Ursprung des 
schwundstufigen @ ist im schwachen Perfektstamm (Perf. 
Plur. Akt. usw.) zu suchen. Alle Erklarungsversuche, die ihn 
nicht zum Ausgangspunkt wiahlen, miissen a priori aus me- 
thodischen Griinden als verfehlt betrachtet werden. Denn 
es kann kein Zufall sein, dass nur der Plural des Perfekts, 
nicht der vollstufige Singular (aber auch nicht das schwund- 
stufige Partizip Perf.) den Vokal é kennt.”’ 

I am far from disputing the weight of the obvious reasons 
that support this view, but I cannot refrain from attaching 
equal importance to certain arguments against it: 

First of all, the lack of reduplication in the great majority 
of forms is a disturbing factor. No satisfactory phonetic 
explanation has ever been given, in fact, such an explanation 
seems to be out of the question in view of the circumstance 
that the reduplicating verbs in Gothic do not differ phoneti- 
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cally from the non-reduplicating verbs: Why should, for 
instance, haihait preserve its reduplication, but *baibait be 
contracted or otherwise changed to bait?? —To resort to the 
leveling influence of the é-plurals of the fourth and fifth classes 
(Streitberg’s “‘schwundstufiges é’’) is not only phonetically, 
but also logically objectionable: in deriving *némum from 
*nénmamés, *nenemamés we first accept its origin from a redup- 
licated form like *wewrtamés as a matter of course, and then uti- 
lize this unproven hypothesis for its own proof, in order to 
substantiate the derivation of the unreduplicated *wurd- from 
a reduplicated *wewrt-. 

It is equally futile to refer to the type *woida—the preterit- 
presents—as a model for the loss of the reduplication; true, 
this type never had any reduplication, but only for the reason 
that it had never possessed past meaning, but had always 
remained a strict present type. 

Nore: The form group that we are accustomed to classify as the IE. per- 
fect type proper, namely the type (Aé)Aotra-foida, was apparently an original 
noun form (Hirt) and as such denoted merely a condition attained—‘“den 
erreichten Zustand.”’ The perfect without reduplication never went beyond 
this meaning: rotja=‘(my) knowledge’=‘I know.’ The reduplication stresses 
the action that preceded the attainment of this condition, and is, therefore, 
a condilio sine qua non for the imputation of preterit meaning to a ‘perfect’ 
form. In other words: foiéa has always been a present tense, denoting, just like 
doewds (cp. OE. Jaf ‘remainder’) nothing but a condition, an accomplished fact; 
AéAowwa, however, denotes the condition brought about by leaving, with special 
emphasis on the act as such: ‘I am gone.’ 

Considering the extreme contrasting tendency of the 
Germanic verb, which will be pointed out below, the existence 
of the unreduplicated preterit-presents might rather be 
expected to have worked for the preservation of the redupli- 
cation, as a significant tense characteristic, than for its abandon- 
ment. If, indeed, any analogical fusion of the two classes 
had taken place, a transformation of groups like skal—skulum 
in the direction of stal—*stélum would have been more likely 
than the inverse process. This fact and the remarkably 


* Some of the reduplicating verbs, like Aaitan, have the same stem vowel 
in the present and perterit forms, and for these the striving for differentiation 
(contrast) of tenses might be urged as a sufficient reason for the preservation 
of the reduplication. But this does not cover the reduplicating verbs with vowel 
gradation, like /étan—lailét. 
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consistent preservation of the old 2nd singular form of the 
preterit-presents (ska/#, etc.) instead of an otherwise probable 
WGc. analogical formation *skuli or *skél(i) point in the same 
direction: The small, tho intrinsically important group of 
preterit-presents holds such an isolated position within the 
Germanic verb system that it is entirely too bold to ascribe 
to their present forms such a thorogoing influence upon 
nearly all strong preterits as the abandonment of the redupli- 
cation would indicate. 

Furthermore: The ‘schwundstufige 2’ of classes IV and V, 
in spite of the multitude of efforts, still presents a serious 
problem as long as it is treated as a more or less regular phonetic 
development of a reduplicated perfect type. A similar difficulty 
is encountered in any phonetic explanation of the WGc. type 
*hét from *hehait. 

Finally, we cannot but be surprised at the slight repre- 
sentation of aorist forms in the strong preterit. In other IE. 
languages the aorist forms seemed peculiarly adapted for 
preterit function: but the Germanic preterit is said to have 
preserved only some scattered forms of this important type 
(cp. Streitberg p. 281). This is all the more surprising in view 
of the fairly considerable number of aorist presents. Is it likely 
that (at least in Norse and Gothic) the preterit should show 
hardly any traces of a form that is so well fitted to serve as 
a historical tense? 


17. Tue Loss or ReEpupiication.—The problem may 
best be attacked at those points where the standard theory 
is weakest: the disappearance of the reduplication and the 
é-plurals. 

Concerning the former point, H. Hirt (ZZ. 29, 303 ff. and IF. 
17, 298 ff.) made the significant observation that the redupli- 
cation disappeared in Latin and Germanic to nearly the same 
extent. Adding to this the factor of contrast, we arrive at 
the following conclusion: Among the IE. languages, Latin is 
second only to Germanic in point of subjectivity. Like Ger- 
manic, it has practically replaced the actiones verbi by ‘tenses’; 
again like Germanic, it has created a new tense type (misnomed 
‘perfect’) combining the functions of the perfect and the aorist. 
But unlike Germanic, it has chosen the method of assigning to 
each verb either an aorist or a perfect (dixi, légi: pepuli, 
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cecidi) and endowing either form with the double tense function 
—while Germanic (if I may anticipate my theory) has estab- 
lisht for all strong verbs a compound paradigm containing 
both aorist and perfect forms. It is clear that this reduction 
of three tenses to two, while weakening or abandoning the 
differentiation of the manner of action, greatly intensified the 
contrast of time. 

18. Tue é-PLurAts.—As to the origin of the type némum, 
it is hardly necessary to offer new arguments to show that it 
may legitimately be claimed as an aorist type. From the 
abundant bibliography on the subject it may be sufficient to 
mention: Gustav Meyer, IF, 5, 180 (‘Es steht nichts im Wege, 
in jenem o des [albanischen] Prateritums ebenfalls idg. zu sehen 
und diese albanische Perfektbildung mit den bekannten und 
viel erérterten Perfektbildungen gotisch sétum, métum, gémum, 
lit. sédes, béges, lat. sédi, légi, véni gleichzusetzen,”’); Brugmann, 
IF. 3, 302 ff (umbr. prusikurent ‘pronuntiaverint’ an é -perfect, 
cognate with Lat. imseque); Reichelt, Btr. 27, 63 ff (concerning 
the Aryan passive aorist of the type acdri, asddi, agimi) ; Collitz, 
Das schwache Priiteritum, p. 199 (““Erwigt man nun, dass das 
-é-im Plural der 4. und 5. Ablautsreihe (mémum und sétum) 
ganz aus dem sonstigen Schema des Ablautes heraustritt, 
und dass zum Systeme des lateinischen Perfekts der idg. 
Aorist erhebliche Beitrige geliefert hat, so wird man dahin 
gefiihrt, den Ursprung des @ ausserhalb des eigentlichen 
Perfektstamms zu suchen. Auf Grund des Lateinischen liegt 
es am nichsten, an einen alten Aorist zu denken. Das kénnte 
dann aber wohl nur der alte einfache Medialaorist gewesen 
sein, dessen 3. sg. im RV. sddi, mit Augment 4d-sdd-i lautet’’). 

There seems to be at least as much weight of argument 
for considering these forms as aorists as there is for defending 
them as perfect forms; a final decision between the two views 
on a strictly historical and phonetic basis is not to be expected. 
Thus the attempt is justified to use either of them tentatively 
in a pragmatic outline of the Germanic tense system and to 
give the preference to that interpretation which will be more 
consistent with an outline that offers acceptable solutions 
of the problems involved. 

19. THe Tense CONTRAST IN GERMANIC.—Of the numer- 
ous possible, but more or less problematic actiones verbi that 
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may be attributed to the IE. verb, three at least seem indis- 
putably certain: 

(1) Durative action, characterized by the normal grade of 
the stem vowel (Acizw). 

(2) Completed action (condition) (Aco7-, fod). Its most 
typical ablaut-characteristic is o—the vowel of comparative 
relaxation, well in keeping with the meaning of the form (see 
SHGL. p. 106). The regular reduction of this o in the plural 
forms is a natural consequence of their oxytonon accent. 

(3) Momentary (perfective, resultative) action. Within 
the system of vowel gradation, the reduced grade seems to 
beits primary mode of expression (Ac7-) ; but the actual linguistic 
material shows that the lengthened grade is a very common 
device for these ‘aorist’ forms (see above). I do not see how 
such an apparent anomaly can be explained phonologically, 
or, indeed, how this conclusion can be avoided: The e- and o- 
grade being preémpted for the durative and complete actions, 
the perfective or aoristic action was expressed by whatever 
remaining vowel grade happened to offer the most distinct 
contrast compatible with convenience of pronunciation. 
In the diphthongal series, this was the reduced grade; in the 
consonantic series of light bases the omission of the stem vowel 
would have yielded inconvenient forms, at least in languages 
without augment (*nem-: *nm-, *sed-: *sd-, *ed-: *d-); there- 
fore the other alternative, the lengthened grade, was resorted 
to, so that *nem-: *ném-, *sed-: séd-, *ed-: *éd- represent 
contrast pairs of the same significance as *leip-: *lip-, *deuk-: 
*duk-, *wert-: *wrt-. 

20. THe Stem Vowe1s.—lIf, for the sake of argument, 
this process be tentatively admitted, the further development 
in primitive Germanic times may be imagined to have been 
the following: 

The IE. differentiation of verb forms served the objective 
contrast between actiones verbi; the general Germanic shift- 
ing in the direction of subjective contrasts led to the creation of 
a contrast between the time of the speaker and any other 
time—or rather, @ potiori, the past time. The great major- 
ity of simple ablaut-verbs express duration,’ and therefore 


* For instance, in Old Slavic, out of the whole number of simple, non- 
derived verbs only aboutjeight are perfective, all others are durative. 
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the regular IE. employment of the e-grade for durative, pre- 
sentic action did not require any modification. The main 
types of non-durative action, comprising what in other IE. 
languages are known as aorist and perfect forms, were merged 
into a compound paradigm whose sole functional charac- 
teristic was the non-presentic, i.e., past meaning: the Ger- 
manic Preterit. The selection of either aorist or perfect forms 
seems to have been directed by a compromise between con- 
trast tendencies and phonetic utility. First of all, the preterit 
form had to be sufficiently distinct from the corresponding 
present form; secondly, between two forms that were suitable 
from that point of view, the preference was generally given to 
the form that was phonetically better fit—a very elastic crite- 
rion, to be sure, but fairly definite in its practical application 
after all. 


21. THe ENDINGS, too, were a compromise. Their most 
probable derivations are these: 

The 1st and 3rd singular in all dialects, and the 2nd singular 
in Gothic and Norse are unquestionably perfect endings. 

The West-Germanic 2nd singular; according to Fierlinger’s 
hypothesis (KZ. 27, 430 ff) has the ending of a thematic 


aorist; the acceptance of this view depends, of course, on one’s 
attitude towards Sievers’s statement (Btr. V 104 ff) that 
Gc. -tz after a short radical syllable is retained as -i in WGc. 
If this ending be interpreted as a transfer from the optative, 
the general basis of my theory is not materially affected. 

The plural endings are highly problematic. For the first 
person I share the general view that it goes back to the IE. 
perfect ending -amés = Sc. -imd; the 3rd person in -un, doubt- 
less = IE. -##, is an abnormal form for an IE. perfect and 
should rather, with Chadwick, IF. 11, 189, be classed as an aorist 
ending. The 2nd person in -up is clearly analogical, the vowel 
having been introduced from the 1st and 3rd persons; it is 
also admissible to assume such an analogical transfer from the 
3rd to the ist person (cp. Dieter p. 383), in which case this 
form, too, should be assigned to the thematic aorist (-wm 
for -am). 

It is clear that the WGc. -i of the 2nd singular, if an aorist 
ending, is phonetically justified only in the first three classes, 
from which it was transferred to the long vowel forms *namlil, 
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*sdt{i], *fdr[i], *hét[i]; on the other hand, the -g# of the 3rd 
plural belonged originally only to the aorists with lengthened 
grade (Chadwick, |. c.: Goth. bérum = *bhérnt) and was 
analogically substituted for the -ont of the thematic aorist 
forms of the first three classes: *#izun for *tizan. 


22. PARADIGMS.—Using the OHG. preterit of the 2nd 
class as an illustration for the first three classes, we arrive 
at the following paradigms: 
an OHG 
Aorist Perfect Preterit 
dukim ded éuka zdh = Perfect without redup- 
lication 

dukés(i) dedéuktha zugi = Aorist 

dukét(t) ded buke sbh = Perfect without redup- 
lication 

dukéme(s)  dedukamés sugum= ) 


rs 


Perf. without redup- 
lication or Aor., with 


-?4 S 
dukét(e) deduk-? sugut athematic ending 





duként(i) deduk-?* sugun = 


The OHG. class IV may illustrate classes IV and V: 
IE. OHG. 
Aorist Perfect Preterit 
nenéma nam = Perf. without redup- 
cation 
nenémtha nimi = Aor. with analog. ending 
nendme nam = Perf. without redupli- 
cation 
némme(n) nenm? més nimum = 
némtie nenm-?* nadmut = Aorist 
némnt nenm-?* nimun = f 


The assumption of such a combined paradigm in which 
the aorist forms have a slight preponderance over the perfect 
forms explains in a satisfactory way the loss of the reduplication 
and the ‘Schwundstufen-2,’ which latter, of course, no longer 
deserves that term, and overcomes the difficulty of the 
mysterious disappearance of the aorist forms from preterit 
function. 


* Ending not preserved in Gc. and not certain from other languages. 
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23. Aorist PResENTS.—The occurrence of aorist presents 
does not in the least interfere with this theory. Verbs whose 
meaning made forms of perfective action more common than 
those of durative action (‘come,’ ‘step,’ ‘close,’ ‘strike’) would 
self-evidently use the aorist form (reduced grade) for the present, 
as the normal tense. This did not preclude the reappearance of 
the aoristic element in the combination preterit.—OE. cuman, 
ON. koma, OHG. cuman offers the interesting phenomenon of 
the use of both possible aorist stems, *gm- and *gém-, in differ- 
ent tense functions; the exact parallelism in Sc., Gk., and Lat. 
points with certainty to a prehistorical functional difference 
(active versus medium?), but its exact scope is obliterated.— 
The a-forms of the second class (such as Goth. /akan) are best 
explained on the basis of an arbitrary, i. e., unphonetic, con- 
trast lengthening: */ukan > lakan establisht a contrast with 
the preterit plural /wkun. The transformation of the aorist 
presents of the Ist class is due to the same factor; witness, 
for instance, the transfer of *wizan to the fifth class in ON. 
(vega), its change to a durative present form in Gothic weihan 
and OHG. wihan, and its partial change in the same direction 
in OHG. wigan.—Gc. *etan uses the long-vowel aorist throughout 


the whole preterit; the reason might possibly be the rather 
‘bodiless’ appearance of the perfect form *a#, in comparison 
with other preterits; however, it is to be considered that we 
cannot know what the result of the contraction of a vocalic 
reduplication with a would have been in Gc.; perhaps *eat = *éé? 


24. VERNER’S LAw would seem, at first glance, to present 
a serious objection to this theory. The long-vowel aorists 
appear to preclude its action. But the difficulty is only an 
apparent one. In the 4th class, of course, instances of Verner’s 
Law cannot occur. For the 5th class, however, it is not very 
much of an exaggeration to say: Jt is not true that Verner’s 
Law has been in force in this class! While it occurs with 
great regularity in the first and second classes, in the fifth 
class the exceptions are far more numerous than the rule.— 
Gothic, having leveled the effects of grammatical change, 
does not offer any material. In Norse, the Germanic voiced 
and voiceless spirants are not differentiated in the dental and 
labial series; 16 <*waih: vegom may have kept the change 
from its previous membership in the first class; sid and lesa 
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have no grammatical change. In OE. we find the change with 
séon, geféon, cweban, wesan, but not with lesan, genesan. OS. 
has it in the case of guedan, sehan, wesan (but sdhun is common 
in CM), while /esam (and perhaps gimesan and gehan) have 
given it up—if they ever had it. In OHG. we find regularly 
wdrun and scattered instances of /drun, qudtun (but Ludw. 
30 gquddhun, T. regularly guddun, O. more frequently quddun 
than gudtun; Braune p. 279), but in general the OHG. fifth 
class is free from grammatical change (jesan, gesan, kresan, 
ginesan, gifehan, fnehan, gehan, giscehan, sehan, wehan do not 
exhibit it at all). 

This is a remarkable circumstance. If the grammatical 
change had been transferred from the first two classes to al} 
available verbs of the fifth class, it would hardly seem strange; 
but we find it with complete regularity only with wesan, 
which, on account of its atonic character, would be more 
inclined anyway toward voicing a non-final spirant, and with 
fair frequency in *geban, which occurs very frequently as an 
enclitic ora proclitic. The s-verbs, aside from wesan, are almost 
entirely exempt; OHG., which is very consistent in the gram- 


matical change of the first and second classes, shows few 
traces in the fifth class; on the whole, it is much easier 
to account for the OS. and OE. examples as being modeled 
after the first two classes, than to explain the all but complete 
absence of grammatical change in the other two dialects. 


25. THE SIxTH AND SEVENTH CLASSES must be treated 
together. In dealing with the ‘light bases’ I have retained the 
usual numbering of the classes for the sake of convenience. 
From here on it will be necessary to depart from it, because it 
is my opinion that the so-called sixth and seventh classes 
constitute the equivalents of classes I-V as represented by 
heavy bases, with some leveled intrusions of light base verbs, 
especially in the old sixth class. It is self-evident that as a 
foundation for this view I accept entirely the Wood-Brugmann 
theory of the reduplicating verbs, and also, to an extent, 
Brugmann’s explanation of the sixth class—I submit the 
following tabulation of classes VI and VII. 

(Analogical forms are in brackets; unreduplicated preterit 
forms, unless analogical, are printed in bold-face italics.) 
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A: Normal Grade B: 6-Grade : Reduced Grade 
I. IE. & 1 a 
OE. het G. hathait G. haitan 
II. IE. éu ou ou 
OE. hleop G. *hathlaup G. -hlaupan 
III. IE. é-(én-) 6l- (dn-) al- (an-) 
ON. helt G. hathald G. haldan 
OHG. [hials] 
ON. [fekk, *fing|G. faifah G. fahan 
OHG. fenc, [fang] 
IV-V. IE. é 6 a 

(a) G. ol, hof G. alan, hafjan 

(b) G. rédan G. rairdp OHG. *rat [riat] 

(c) G. bhépan 

Phonetically, there can be no objection to this synopsis. 
The treatment of long diphthongs in Gc. is sufficiently well 
known to substantiate all of the equations with the possible 
exception of @+liquid or nasal and consonant. It is very 
probable that these groups were shortened to e/+, en+ in 
the same way as the other long diphthongs, but in view of the 
scarcity of material it seems possible that e from é@ in the 
group en- had remained open at a time when the e in IE. 
en- had already become close or even changed to i; thus, 
forms like geng, feng may be phonologically correct, or they 
may have been compromises between phonological *ging, 
*fimg and analogical géng, féng. 

The distinction between the fourth and fifth classes is 
of no consequence with the heavy bases; with the light bases, 
it is necessary on account of the vowel of the participle, but 
with the so-called sixth and seventh classes the stem vowels 
of the present and participle show the same grade. 

From the point of view of contrast formation this group 
of verbs forms a most interesting chapter of gammar—a chapter 
for the understanding of which the contrast principle seems 
to be an indispensable key. 

The distribution of the tenses over the vowel grades must 
seem arbitrary, but the inconsistency is an apparent one, 
brought about by the fusion of several verb types in one group. 

The great majority of verbs in these classes are aorist 
presents, i. e., verbs of primarily perfective meaning. Thus 
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we find in the old sixth class such meanings as ‘strike, go, 
raise, step, injure, take’, in class VII ‘(take) hold, call, leap, 
fall, beat, catch, summon’ and many others that may have 
changed from originally perfective to durative meanings. 
Their present stems require normally the reduced grade and 
should therefore be found in column C—which is consistently 
the case with the diphthongal classes and IV-V (a). Sub- 
class IV-V (b) shows presents with the normal grade of heavy 
bases—and, characteristically, these verbs are preponderantly 
durative in meaning: ‘let, advise (ponder), sleep, know, blow, 
mow, sow, sweep, twist.’ IV-V (c), finally, has verbs of 
durative-iterative meaning with the 6-grade. 

The preterit of the seventh class is in Gothic and the well- 
known scattered forms in Norse and WGc. a regular, redupli- 
cated perfect, while the typical Norse and WGc. preterits 
show normal é-grade, as far as the extant forms are phonetically 
admissible; the phonologically abnormal é-forms of the third 
class (OHG. hialt, etc.) are obvious results of leveling, and 
the same is true of the wide spread of éo in OE.; for Norse 
and WGc. é in the types ON. réb, OHG. riat, see below. 

The seemingly chaotic condition of class VII is aggravated 
by the suggested combination with class VI, but this is required 
by the character of these verbs and by the peculiar way in 
which the principle of contrast has affected both classes. 

A comparison with certain Latin verbs is apt to give the 
clue: 


IE. 2 (Reduced Grade) 4d, é, 6, (Norma! Grade 
Latin vado (perfective) vddo (durative) 
| SS Get oT 
scabo (present) scdbi (preterit) 
pango( “ ) pdcem (noun) 
capio( “ ) cépi (*capi) (preterit) 
| 7 Fe féci (preterit) 
datus (participle) dénum (noun) 
ratus ( ~~ )  réré (present) 
lapsus( “ ) Jdbor ( “ ) 


The parallelism with Germanic is striking: wadan is an 
aorist present, wd), its phonological contrast, is a preterit; 
the same is true of skaban—sk6f, hafjan—héf; rédan and shépan 
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are durative presents, and their Norse and WGc. preterits are 
obvious levelings, substituted doubtlessly for contrast forms 
with the reduced grade: *rap, *slap. My explanation is this: 

As stated above, the great majority of heavy base verbs 
are perfective in meaning; therefore, they have aorist presents, 
with reduced grade. There exists a regular reduplicated per- 
fect, preferably with d-grade, which is preserved in Gothic. 
In Norse and West-Germanic, however, preterit function 
was assigned to the normally durative form, with normal 
grade, merely by force of contrast; the ‘usual’ form (that is, 
with perfective verbs, the reduced grade) became the present, 
while the less usual form indicated that which was not present, 
or the preterit. Facio—féci, capio—cépi (capi) show the be- 
ginning of a similar process in Latin, while Greek ri-y-yi— 
é-On-xa, 5i-dw-yi—é-Sw-ka suggests that this distribution of tenses 
was not an inherited, but a secondary condition. 

The few durative verbs with heavy bases, like Goth. rédan, 
would have offered the possibility of contrast forms like 
Latin ratus, lapsus (Goth. *rap, *slap), but the well-establisht 
é-form of the first class (#ét) was transferred to these forms in 
Norse and WGc.—a process akin to the later spread of éo in 
OE., ia in OHG. 

Why the type hdf, skdf shows Gc. 6 instead of é does not 
require any justification; the normal grades of heavy bases 
with simple vowels do not possess the same elasticity of qual- 
itative gradation as do the light bases; for instance, *s#(A)d-, 
*9é-, *dd- alternate only with ‘*st(h)a-, *@2-, *da-, but not 
with, say, *st(h)é-, *06, *dd-. Occasional forms of gradation, 
like pjyvupi—éppwya, Goth. létan—lailét are probably secondary 
formations. 

Old class VI and our sub-class IV-V (c) still require some 
comment. Most verbs of class six are clear aorist presents of 
heavy bases, e. g., Goth. skaban, alan, anan, hafjan. But 
there are a few light bases, like faran, frabjan. For the latter, 
I accept Brugmann’s view, that we have to deal with causative 
(or, in part, iterative) formations, but I believe that their 
preterits would regularly have been */érum, etc., for the plural, 
and probably */ar or *fér for the singular—forms that were 
replaced by the 6-forms, presumably on account of the re- 
semblance with the infinitive forms of the types far(j)an and 
hafjan. 
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A few iteratives of heavy bases were formed like far(j/)an, 
namely, the type of Goth. hdépan, flikan, wodpjan, blédtan, 
flékan, OE. blétan, bléwan, gréwan, rédwan, spdwan, etc. In 
Norse and WGc. they formed analogical preterits like OE. 
bléot, ON. blét, OHG. (*pleoz) plésta. 

I believe that my hypothesis covers all problems of these 
two classes—unless the question be raised why the old perfect 
of the seventh class was preserved so much more clearly than 
that of all other classes, and especially why it was standardized 
in Gothic. Perhaps there can be no conclusive answer to that 
question; but the fact should be taken into consideration that 
forms like stigun, némun had been aorists since IE. times, 
while Aé assumed that function in the Ge. period, by mere 
force of contrast, and therefore entered later into competition 
with the perfect than the aorists of the light bases. As to the 
monopoly of the reduplicated forms in Gothic, it might be 
assumed that the prominence of Gc. é< @i in the simple preterits 
of this class had something to do with it; since Gothic did not 
differentiate Gc. é and @, it could not create contrasting analogy 
forms like OHG. sliaf, but retained saislép, and the model of this 
type may have preserved hafhait in preference to hét; it is 
quite likely that unreduplicated preterits of the latter type 
were current in actual Gothic speech. The gradated type 
lailét (see above) is a Gothic peculiarity, apparently created 
in accordance with type haildp. 

Verner’s Law cannot be used either for or against this 
interpretation of classes VI and VII. It is not worth while to 
point out in detail that grammatical change occurs only 
sporadically in these classes—a fact which would, apparently, 
support my view. There has been a great deal of leveling 
at all events, and it would be idle to try to find out in which 
direction this has taken place. 


26. THE Weak Verss offer an important contribution 
to the contrast factor insofar as the weak preterit, whatever 
its origin may have been, certainly did not denote past tense 
in Pre-Germanic, but rather some actio verbi or genus verbi; 
Brugmann’s and Collitz’s interpretations may be equally 
correct, insofar as several types of verb forms may have been 
consolidated into one aorist type, just as the sixth class 
contains preterits of radically different origin. For the purposes 
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of this discussion, the essential point is this: sdkjam was an 
establisht durative (iterative) present; any other forms of 
the same stem were bound to disappear or to assume non- 
presentic function, that is, if they survived, they became 
preterits, and for some reason, perhaps on account of their 
distinctiveness, 3-derivatives monopolized the field to the 
exclusion of other formations (of which Slavic, for instance, 


possesses an abundance). 


+ 
« ~ 


27. CONTRAST IN GERMANIC PHONOLOGY. If the element 
of contrast occupies such a dominant position in Germanic 
morphology, it would hardly seem too audacious to look for 
traces in Germanic phonology too. One may easily be led too 
far by such a search (as for instance, concerning the psycho- 
logical origin of the Gc. consonant shift), but at least one 
aspect of the Germanic treatment of sounds seems quite 
clearly to point to a striving for contrast, namely, the diver- 
gent treatment of IE. long and short vowels. 

In Slavic there is a marked tendency to subdue the con- 
trasts of quantity by an inverse distribution of the intensity 
of articulation; long vowels were apt to be relaxed, short 
vowels, to be narrowed (a>0, 6>4), and this led gradually to 
a complete leveling of quantitative differences. In Germanic, 
on the other hand, long vowels were narrowed and short 
vowels relaxed (o>a, d>6). This resulted in an increase 
of contrast between the two series which is still apparent in the 
consistent, tho not unchanged, retention of quantitative 
differences in modern Germanic languages, most of all in 
German. 

E. PROKOSCH 

Bryn Mawr College 





“GERTRUDE OF WYOMING” 


Sophisticated people have usually taken a certain interest 
in the country, and ever since the days of Theocritus, literature 
has reflected this interest in its glowing pictures of rustic 
life. Even in the most artificial days of the eighteenth century 
Pope in his ‘‘Pastorals” showed the grace, beauty, and happi- 
ness of the existence of shepherds. With the rise of the new 
feeling for romance in the same century, this attitude toward 
rural life became intensified, and writers vied with each other 
in painting it in the most glorious colors, making the country 
people models of virtue and their existence quite idyllic. 
Campbell’s “Gertrude of Wyoming” offers us an example of 
just such primitivism. 

“Gertrude,” however, is not the first instance of primitivism 
in the work of Campbell. In a passage of “The Pleasures 
of Hope’ (1799), a lover imagines the life he will lead when 
he has married his sweetheart. They will dwell, not in the 
sumptuous splendor of some magnificent town house, but in 


Some cottage-home, from towns and toil remote 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, 
With peace embosom’d in Idalian bowers! 


In the vicinity, the young husband will wander musing 
upon the beauties of nature, and in the evening he and his 
devoted wife will enjoy the coziness of their little home, 
listening to the howling of the storm outside and beguiling 
the hours by reading choice bits of literature. This passage, 
though by no means an example of primitivism in every way, 
nevertheless indicates what Campbell considered a little earthly 
paradise, made up of love, literature, the beauties of nature, 
and a humble position in society. 

“Gertrude of Wyoming,”(1809) however, is a much more 
important example of primitivism and shows some additional 
elements. The village of Wyoming, situated in a natural 
paradise in Pennsylvania, is inhabited by various nationalities, 
which have come from Europe to find peace in the New World. 
The leading man in the community is the old Englishman 


1 IT., 85-188. 
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Albert, who acts as judge of the people in patriarchal wise. 
His wife has died, leaving him alone to bring up their lovely 
child Gertrude. One day an Indian named Outalissi appears, 
bringing a white boy about Gertrude’s own age. The child 
and its mother were saved from the hands of hostile savages, 
but having lost her husband in the general massacre, the 
lady died, begging the friendly red men to take her boy back 
to civilization. Albert is overjoyed to receive the lad be- 
cause the latter’s mother and grandfather were his friends. 
Since his mission is now accomplished, Outalissi departs, 
bidding an affectionate farewell to his young charge. The 
second canto presents a picture of the village of Wyoming 
some years later. In the mean time, changes have taken 
place, for young Waldegrave, the rescued boy, has returned to 
England, and Gertrude has grown to womanhood. One day as 
the lovely girl is reading Shakespeare in a sheltered nook in 
the forest, she is surprised by a handsome young stranger. 
At his request she conducts him to her father, and, after a short 
discourse, he overjoys them by revealing himself as Walde- 
grave. Since he and Gertrude were formerly devoted as 
children and time has not lessened their affection, they are 
married with great rejoicing. The third canto begins with an 
account of the wedded happiness of the young couple, who 
roam about joyfully in the beautiful woods near the village. 
Unfortunately this Arcadian life is interrupted by the outbreak 
of the American Revolution, which fills the country with the 
bustle of war. One evening an aged and withered Indian bursts 
into the village. Although no one knows him, he begins caress- 
ing Waldegrave affectionately, with the result that he is finally 
seen to be Outalissi. Rousing himself from his blissful reverie 
over his former charge, he announces that a hostile force of 
Indians is marching to sack Wyoming. Indeed no sooner has 
he said the words than the attack begins. The aged Albert 
and Gertude take refuge in a fort near by, while the battle rages 
outside with all the unearthly noises and unspeakable horrors 
of savage warfare, until the American forces finally drive off 
the Indians. In the moment of victory, however, a tragedy 
occurs, for both Gertrude and her father are shot by a skulking 
Indian marksman. Waldegrave clasps his mortally wounded 
wife to his bosom; they take an affectionate farewell; and 
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Gertrude expires in her husband’s arms. In the midst of the 
general grief, old Outalissi in a war song exhorts Waldegrave 
to follow him that they may be revenged upon their enemies. 

Many of the elements in “Gertrude” can be traced to their 
sources. Campbell’s friend and biographer Beattie informs us 
that the poet began to sketch the work in the latter part of 
1806. Now since Scott published his successful “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ in 1805, we cannot help supposing that Camp- 
bell in attempting his first long tale in verse, was following 
in the footsteps of the greater man, who was his friend. Like 
most poets, he was inclined to write the sort of verse that was 
popular at the time, and occasionally his attempt came 
directly after the other man’s success. Instead, however, of 
using Scott’s meter, Campbell preferred to employ that of 
his favorite “Castle of Indolence,” though he did not care 
to imitate its scattered archaisms. 

Again, Campbell had a family interest in America. His 
father had resided some years in the country before marriage, 
and two of his brothers chose Virginia as their home. In fact 
at one time, the poet himself thought of migrating to the 
New World and entertained his imagination, as he tells us, 
with pleasant ideas of “mooring in the mouth of the Ohio.” 
These facts naturally enough would incline him to treat an 
American subject. In addition, in his compilation “The 
Annals of Great Britain,” he had just recently described the 
destruction of the beautiful village of Wyoming. 

More important than any of these as a source was Chateau- 
briand’s “‘Atala,” which was published in 1801. In this, the 
aged and blind Indian chieftain Chactas relates to the 
European René the story of his youthful love for Atala. 
While he was a captive among hostile Indians, the girl fell in 
love with him, and loosing his bonds, accompanied him in his 
flight through the wilderness. A melancholy possessed her 
however, and she continually repulsed her lover’s advances. 
At length, upon their arrival at a French mission, conducted 
by Father Aubry, Atala became mortally ill and confessed 
that she was gloomy because her mother, a Christian Indian, 
had devoted her to perpetual chastity. Father Aubry told 
her that the bishop of Quebec could absolve her from this 
unjust vow, but Atala replied that, in fear of violating her 
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chastity, she had taken poison, which was now producing its 
deadly effect. She died shortly afterward and was interred 
with the deepest sorrow by Chactas and Father Aubry. 

Campbell borrowed various details from this French 
work. Most important of all, the name of his Indian Outalissi 
is that of Chactas’ father, who is several times mentioned, 
but never appears in Chateaubriand. Neither this name nor 
the other points that are to be mentioned come from William 
Bartram’s “Travels through North and South Carolina,” 
from which Chateaubriand took several facts and which Camp- 
bell knew, if we may judge from a note appended to a later 
edition of “Gertrude.” Bédier has carefully investigated 
Bartram and other sources of “‘Atala,” and is obliged to confess 
that he does not know where the name Oufalissi comes from.? 

Again, apropos of the words “‘poured the lotus horn’” in 
“Gertrude,” Campbell has a footnote in the first edition: 
“From a flower shaped like a horn, which Chateaubriant 
(sic) presumes to be of the lotus kind, the Indians in their 
travels through the desert often find a draught of dew purer 
than any other water.” Thus we have an actual mention of 
Chateaubriand in connection with “Gertrude.” The passage 
which Campbell is referring to is almost certainly one in 
“‘Atala” where Chactas and his love are roaming through the 
wilderness and living upon any food they can get: “Quelque- 
fois j’allois chercher parmi les roseaux une plante dont la 
fleur allongée en cornet contenoit un verre de la plus pure 
rosée.’* Here are to be found travelling Indians, the pure dew, 
and the horn-shaped flowers. To be sure, Chateaubriand does 
not call the plant a lotus, as Campbell says he does, but the 
change from a horn-shaped flower among the reeds to a lotus 
would not be difficult. Especially when we consider Camp- 
bell’s careless scholarship, which is demonstrated in this very 
note in the undesirable spelling Chateaubriant, the change 
appears insignificant. 

In “Gertrude,” Campbell played ducks and drakes with 
zodlogy and incurred ridicule by putting tropical animals 


“Etudes Critiques,” 266. (Article “Chateaubriand en Amérique: Vérité 
et Fiction”) Paris, 1903. 

31, stanza 25. 

* Chateaubriand, XVI., 60. All references to Chateaubriand are to the 
complete edition in twenty-eight volumes, Paris, 1826-1831. 
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in a temperate climate. When urged to change them years 
afterward, he refused because “they had been through so many 
editions.”” His probable source for the passage, the prologue 
to “Atala,” which describes the lower Mississippi River, 
is more or less incorrect, but Campbell makes the joke even 
better by innocently removing the poor tropical beasts to 
a still more northern climate. Though Chateaubriand’s 
prologue is only a few pages long, it is a veritable menagerie 
and botanical garden combined. Among other things are 
mentioned flamingoes, buffaloes, squirrels, mocking birds, 
doves, humming birds, crocodiles, palm trees, and magnolias.® 
All of these, with a magic wave of his pen, Campbell transports 
in a trice to the environs of Wyoming and scatters them where- 
ever wanted through the pages of his poem.® In only one case 
has Campbell taken his accompanying phrases from Cha- 
teaubriand; ‘‘And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree’”’ seems 
to reflect, “Des écureils noirs se jouent dans l’épaisseur des 
feuillages.” 

Furthermore, the same short prologue of “Atala” says that 
Chactas had been in France for a time contemplating the 
splendors of civilization, but had returned again to his native 
wilds. There in his blind old age, he was accompanied by a 
young girl as Oedipus had been by Antigone.’ From this 
passage Campbell very probably got the idea of a similar con- 
trast in age and sex between Gertrude and her father, for the 
early death of the mother contributes nothing to the story. 
Besides, in the figure of Albert, a youth spent partly in civilized 
Europe is opposed to an old age passed in primitive America, just 
as it is in Chactas. 

“Atala” abounds in references to Indian life, and from it 
Campbell may have taken the idea of introducing similar 
ones in “‘Gertrude’’ for the purpose of local color; in fact a few 
of his references, such as the Manitous* or sagamité,* may 


5 All these occur in XVI., 21-23. 

* They are to be found as foliows in “Gertrude”: flamingoes, L., stanza 3; 
buffaloes, II., 2; palm trees, II., 11; magnolias, II., 5; squirrels, I., 3; mocking 
birds, I, 3; doves, II., 12; humming birds, II., 12; crocodiles, I., 26. 

7 Pp. 24-25. 

* “Gertrude,” I., stanza 17; Chateaubriand, XVI., 28. 

* “Gertrude,” I., 19; Chateaubriand, XVI, 32. 
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be taken bodily from Chateaubriand. Again, Campbell’s 
description of a view toward the setting sun along the course 
of a river with the high banks or “ridges burning”’ in the eve- 
ning light'® may have been suggested by the voyage of Chactas 
and Atala: “‘Le fleuve qui nous entrainoit couloit entre de 
hautes falaises, au bout desquelles on apercevoit le soleil 
couchant.”" Furthermore, Waldegrave’s intention in case 
he found Gertrude and Albert dead on his return,- 


I meant but o’er your tombs to weep a day,— 
Unknown I meant to weep, unknown to pass away.” 


sounds as if Campbell had remembered Chactas’ mourning 
over Atala’s grave: “Ayant ainsi vu le soleil se lever et se 
coucher sur ce lieu de douleur, le lendemain au premier cri 
de la cicogne, je me préparai 4 quitter la sépulture sacrée.””™ 

In both tales, massacres take place, cutting short the lives 
of virtuous people. In the epilogue to “Atala,” the author 
learns that Chactas and René both fell when the French 
destroyed the tribe of the Natchez,“ and that, at another 
time, Father Aubry and his colony of Indian converts were 
slaughtered with tortures by hostile savages.“ Finally, 
one might say with some possibility of being right that Camp- 
bell took from Chateaubriand the idea of naming his work 
after the heroine. 

Aside from the matter of details, there is a great similarity 
between the moods of the two works, and since two or three 
sure borrowings have shown that Campbell took suggestions 
from Chateaubriand, one cannot help supposing that he got 
some of his general spirit from the same source. Both works 


10 T7., stanza 2. 

1 Chateaubriand, XVI, 62. 

#2 ]1., stanza 20. 

8 Chateaubriand, XVI., 123. 

4 Chateaubriand, XVI., 131, 132. 

% Chateaubriand, XVI., 132, 133. 

% After working out the resemblances between “‘Gertrude” and “Atala”’ 
independently, I discovered that H. M. Fitzgibbon in an edition of Campbell’s 
poem (Oxford, 1891) had observed (p. 10, note) numerous similarities between 
the two in details. Of the minor points I have noticed, he remarks upon Oméa- 
lissi, the animals and plants, and objects characteristic of Indian life. He 
totally neglects, however, to call attention to the resemblance in larger matters, 
such as tone or story, and to the resulting primitivism of “Gertrude.” 
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are glorifications of the New World, where people live among 
the beauties of an unspoiled nature. The scenery in both 
is luxuriant, such as befits a paradise, though Chateaubriand 
is able to make it far more gorgeous than Campbell because 
of his greater descriptive power. He saturates his prologue 
with this spirit of rich and wild beauty and Campbell, accord- 
ing to his ability, does the same at the beginning of each canto 
of “Gertrude.” Speaking of the Mississippi, Chateaubriand 
says: ‘“‘Mais la grace est toujours unie 4 la magnificence dans 
les scénes de la nature: tandis que le courant du milieu entraine 
vers la mer les cadavres des pins et des chénes, on voit sur 
les deux courants latéraux remonter, le long des rivages, 
des iles flottantes de pistia et de nénufar, dont les roses jaunes 
s’élévent comme de petits pavillons.’”” A similar attempt at 
richness is to be observed in Campbell: 

But, high in amphitheatre above, 

His arms the everlasting aloes threw: 

Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove 

As if instinct with living spirit grew, 

Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue."* 


Nature plus the new world must equal extreme innocence 


of mankind, according to the Rousseauistic doctrine that 
man was naturally good and that all vices sprang from civil- 


? 


ization. Accordingly in “Atala,” we find father Aubry presid- 
ing over a colony of Indian Christians who are ideally virtuous. 
No lawsare necessary. He has taught them only to love each 
other, and, as a result, though working separately, they will- 
ingly turn in all the fruits of their toil to a common store. 
In like manner, Wyoming is an Arcadia, and Albert takes 
the place of Father Aubry, acting as judge on the rare occasions 
when one is necessary. In fact, it looks as if Campbell might 
have taken the patriarchal position of Albert from Father 
Aubry. 

In both works, the utopia is completed by a passionate 
love affair which the authors have made as romantic as possible. 
Both heroines are models of character. Atala will commit 
suicide rather than break her mother’s vow. Gertrude has eyes, 

That seemed to love what’er they looked upon. 

1” XVI, 21. 

18 TT, stanza 10, 
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At the highest point of the two love affairs, the authors do 
their utmost to make the emotions as tense and the settings 
as rich as possible. In “‘Atala,’’ the lovers are in the midst 
of deep, luxuriant forests, the night is dark, the woods are 
murmuring, and a thunder storm rumbles in the distance; 
all forms a suitable background for the powerful emotions 
within their breasts. In “Gertrude” in ‘‘over-arching groves 
in blossoms white,” the marriage takes place, and, full of tender 
affection, the heroine hides her face on her husband’s breast. 

In addition, both writers, in picturing Indian life, paint 
it in far more ideal colors than it probably deserved. Chactas 
and his beloved Atala have the souls of most sensitive and poetic 
Europeans—of the romantic type of course—-and, again, 
Atala is so heroic that rather than break her mother’s vow, 
she commits suicide. In the same way, in ‘“Gertrude,’”’ Outa- 
lissi, though a noble stoic of the woods, shows the tenderest 
affection for his young charge Waldegrave and is moved by the 
final tragedy to shed the only tears that ever stained his 
cheeks. 

A similar catastrophe in the two works breaks up the 
Arcadia by taking the heroine and leaving the poor hero to 
wander forlorn. In both cases, yet greater happiness was 
in store for the lovers,—in “Atala,” through their marriage, 
and in “Gertrude,” through the birth of a child. The death of 
the heroine in each case is the occasion of a scene as full of 
pathos as lay in the author’s power. Chateaubriand, the ex- 
ponent of religiosity, takes the opportunity toglorify ecclesiastical 
ritual and devotional feeling, whereas Campbell, the sceptic, 
omits all mention of religion. The contrast between great 
happiness and great grief afforded by both tales, being an 
excellent example of the irony of fate, is dear to the romantic 
heart. Accordingly Chateaubriand revels in the gloom of 
the scene, and justifies Gautier in calling him the inventor 
of modern melancholy. Campbell brings out the tragedy 
and pathos at the close of his story, but, being more of a normal 
man than Chateaubriand, he cannot be said to gloat over it. 

Beattie informs us'® that the original of Albert was Mr. 
Wynell Mayow, a friend of the poet’s, and a letter of Camp- 

‘9 TI., 78, in W. Beattie, “Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,” 3 vols., 


London, 1849. Campbell entrusted Beattie with the task of writing his life 
and gave him the necessary materials. 
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bell’s®’ indicates that Miss M. W. Mayow, his daughter, was 
the model for Gertrude. Neither of these statements of course 
vitiates our conclusions about “Atala” and “Gertrude.” 
From Chateaubriand’s work, Campbell selected certain traits 
for his characters, and then completed the figures by taking 
suggestions from some of his friends’ personalities. 

Beattie has also printed” two or three pages from a German 
novel by August Lafontaine, called ‘Barneck und Saldorf,”’ 
which he thinks may have had some influence on “Gertrude.” 
In the passage, a German relates how in childhood he lived 
with his parents not far from the Hudson River. The mother 
was of gentle birth, and hence her husband was particularly 
distressed at he: toiling over hard work to which she was not 
accustomed. One day, a party of English and Indians appeared 
and killed the parents, but the child was saved by the arrival 
of some German soldiers. Thus ends the extract, which, 
we are told, is the only part of the novel ‘which bears the slight- 
est resemblance to ‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’”’ Since neither the 
Harvard nor the Boston Library possesses the book, I have had 
to rest content with the excerpt. The only proof that Beattie 
can give of Campbell’s having read the story is that the 
poet had previously asked Scott to send him a list of German 
works that might well be translated. Whether Scott did it, 
whether “‘Barneck und Saldorf’’ was on the list, and whether 
Campbell read the tale are yet to be shown. At most, the 
German novel furnished the idea of a massacre of Europeans 
by Indians and the consequent breaking up of a devoted mar- 
riage, but it should be observed that the colony is very far 
from a utopia. Accordingly, though this novel could well 
be combined with the other sources as contributing part of 
the subject matter of “Gertrude,” in default of surer proof 
that Campbell read it or of greater similarities between the 
works, it must be decidedly rejected. 

Finally, a word must be said about the possibility of in- 
fluence from the “Castle of Indolence’”’ upon “Gertrude,” 
an influence which has been occasionally assumed to exist 
by readers of Campbell. Except in meter, Thomson’s poem 
is not similar to Campbell’s; the plot and characters of “Gert- 


* Beattie, I1., 121. 
= TI1., 427 ff. 
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rude” are entirely different, there is no semi-burlesque element, 
and the Spenserian archaisms of Thomson are wholly wanting. 
In fact, the only point, besides meter, in which any influence 
might be discerned, is the treatment of nature. The castle 
of Indolence is situated in a dale in the midst of luxuriant 
scenery, producing a drowsiness upon beholders.” Similarly, 
the landscape about Wyoming is characterized by a rich 
beauty, but, being unsuitable to the story, the sleepy effect is 
omitted. Furthermore, both the castle of Indolence and Albert’s 
home are in valleys—not a striking similarity—and there is 
one verbal resemblance: in Thomson the reader learns that in 
the vicinity “‘stock-doves plain’™ (a verb), and in Campbell, 
he is told about “‘stock-doves’ plaining.’”"* In view of the fact 
that Campbell was extremely fond of the “Castle of Indolence,” 
it is very likely that he was confirmed by it in a desire to make 
the setting of “Gertrude” as rich as possible. Nevertheless, 
since the poet probably derived his ideas of the innocence 
of the New World, the noble life of Indians, and an idyllic 
but tragic love affair from Chateaubriand, one is inclined 
to believe that the luxuriance of nature in “Gertrude” is 
mostly due to the same author, particularly because Chateau- 


briand exemplifies the quality far more strongly than Thom- 


son. 

It is interesting but not very profitable to speculate in 
what order the various influences on ‘“‘Gertrude came into play. 
Presumably, Campbell began with the desire to write another 
long poem besides “The Pleasures of Hope.”’ Since a didactic 
poem would be rather old fashioned, he determined to try the 
tale in verse, a genre which Scott had just shown was popular, 
and in order not to follow his brother poet too closely, Camp- 
bell adopted another meter—that of ‘““The Castle of Indolence”’ 
and its successors. His family interest in America and the 
mention of Wyoming in his ‘Annals’? may then have led 
Campbell to choose as his subject the massacre in this village, 
with the result that he went for details to “Atala,” another 
book on America. More probably, however, he had already 
read ‘“‘Atala,’”’ which imprinted itself especially deeply on 


=[., stanzas 2-5. 
%]., stanza 4. 
*TI., stanza 12. 
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his mind because of his interest in America. When he first 
thought of writing a tale in verse, he then inclined to a prim- 
itivistic love plot like Chateaubriand’s, and soon remembered 
the Wyoming massacre as a suitable catastrophe for the 
story. Finally he filled out the characters of Albert and 
Gertrude from his friends, the Mayows. 

The primitivism of ‘“‘Gertrude” is utterly unreal like that 
of its prototype “‘Atala.”” Since the scenes of both were far 
removed from the haunts of sophisticated European readers, 
the authors thought they might give free rein to their imagina- 
tions, and consequently constructed fairy lands, charming 
to be sure, but, when compared with reality, as insecure as 
castles imagined in the clouds. 

ALBERT MorTON BIERSTADT 


University of Wisconsin 





TWO ALSATIAN PATRIOTS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY ' 


While Sebastian Brant, the famous author of the Ship of 
Fools, was city clerk of Strassburg, he received one day in the 
year 1501 the following strange letter from his friend Jakob 
Wimpfeling, the well-known Alsatian humanist, who was also 


1 For the controversy between Jakob Wimpfeling and Thomas Murner the 
following books and letters have been taken into consideration. 

1501. Wimpfeling’s letter to Sebastian Brant. 

Jan. 13, 1502. Wimpfeling’s Germania with preface of Oct. 14, 1501, printed 
Jan. 15, 1502. (not 1501, as in the original print). 

Feb. 16, 1502. Murner’s letter to Wimpfeling, in which he admits that he is 
the author of another Germania. 

June 14, 1502. Murner in Solothurn at the meeting of the Franciscans of his 
province delivers an oration. 

July 24, 1502. Murner’s letter to Geiler von Kaisersberg, in which he accuses 
Geiler of having attacked him in one of his sermons. 

July 26, 1502. Wimpfeling replies to this letter in the name of his friend 
Geiler and criticizes Murner severely, making uncalled for remarks about 
his father. 

Aug. 21, 1502. Murner’s Germania Nova is printed. It is suppressed by the 
magistrate of Strassburg by an order issued in the same month. 

Aug. 29, 1502. Wimpfeling’s letter to Murner, censuring him for the publica- 
tion of his book. 

Sept. 2, 1502. Murner’s reply to this letter. 

Sept. 1502. Declaratio Jacobi Wimpfelingi ad mitigandum adversarium. 
Declaration of Wimpfeling to conciliate his adversary. 

Sept. 1502. Defensio Germaniae Jac. Wimpfelingi. Defense of Wimpfeling 
by his pupils. 

Nov. 1592. Versiculi. Further defense of Wimpfeling by admiring friends, and 
condemnation of Murner. 

Nov. 1502. Murner’s reply to all his opponents in his ‘Honestorum poematum 
condigna laudatio, impudicorum vero miranda castigatio.”” Worthy praise 
of the just poems, rightful chastisement of the unworthy ones. 

Murner laureate by Emperor Maximilian at Worms. 
Murner dedicates his translation of Virgil to Emperor Maxmilian who 
had made him a court chaplain. 

1520. Murner dedicates his “Appeal to the Nobility of the German Nation” 
to his Emperor Charles V. 

1648. The German version of Wimpfeling’s Germania, edited by Hans Michel 
Moscherosch. Reprinted with introduction and notes by E. Voss. Wis- 
consin Academy 1907. 
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living at that time in Strassburg. It was written in Latin and 
in translation reads about as follows: 


In defense of the Roman King whom not only the flatterers of your con- 
temptible rival, but also secular preachers daily revile while apparently they 
are preaching the word of God, and further to offer to this free city the material 
to defend itself and clear itself from all guilt, in case some day it should ‘be 
blamed for having mixed up in this feud, having tolerated these invectives 
against the emperor, for that purpose I send you the draft of a little book, 
which has fallen into my hands in a curious way. If your leisure permits, read 
it. And if you think that it does not contain anything bad and that it is not an 
unworthy book, you may communicate its contents to friends of whom you are 
sure that they know how to keep a secret. But under no circumstances must 
anybody find out from whom you received it. You may say that it was sent 
into your house while you were absent. You see how much danger there might 
be connected with this for the body and soul as well as for the reputation of the 
author. See to it that you soon tear this little note into the smallest bits or cast 
it into the flames. If you should consider the treatise entirely unworthy of 
being read, throw it also into the fire straightway so that it may be reduced 
to ashes. 


In this strange letter Wimpfeling refers to his little book 
Germania, the subject of this paper. Why he should have 
acted in such a mysterious way, it is hard to understand. 
But if he had any scruples about the publication of the book, 
Sebastian Brant must have succeeded in clearing them away 
completely, for with a dedication to the city council of Strass- 
burg, dated October 14, 1501, the book was printed and left the 
press in January of 1502, not in January 1501 as printed by 
mistake. In his dedication to the members of the city magis- 
trate Wimpfeling makes the following important statement 
which clearly indicates his reasons for publishing the booklet. 


“Many people are of the opinion, most reverent members of the Council, 
that your city of Strassburg and the other cities on this side of the Rhine towards 
sundown had been once upon a time in the hands of the kings of France. 
Through this the named kings are at times encouraged to reclaim these cities 
which from the time of the emperor Julius Octavianus down to the present 
day have always belonged to the Roman and not to the French Empire and 
have always closely adhered to it. Thus the Dauphin Lewis, the first born son 
of Charles VII of France, when in 1444 he invaded Helvetia, which is also called 
Alsatia, gave amongst other causes of his expedition also these, that he had to 
look after the rights of the house of France which extended according to his 
statement up to the Rhine, and for that reason he wanted to besiege your city 
of Strassburg. 

This error arose from an all too limited knowledge of the old Histories or 
written Chronicles, and the delusion of the French is strengthened by the fact 
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that we too sometimes wrongly believe that such is true and that some of our 
citizens have a stronger leaning towards the French than the German Empire. 
For we send from us at times to the French king ambassadors who are Semi- 
French (Semi-Galli) and when these are kindly received by the French, they 
use to agree with them and show themselves favorable to them in the hope 
that if the kings of France should gain our lands, they might under their rule 
attain honor and offices which they are convinced they could not possibly 
gain as long as the Roman eagles are ruling here. 

But I hope to be able with God’s help to prove for the common best and 
benefit of your city, first by convincing deductions, second by trustworthy 
documents, and finally by the most reliable historians that your city and the 
other cities on the Rhine have never been subjected to the French.” 

In fact, however, Wimpfeling’s Germania was to serve a 
double purpose. In his dedication to the City Council he dwells 
only upon the first one. But his book is divided into two 
distinct parts, in accordance with the object he had in 
mind when he wrote it. In the first part the author wished to 
show his patriotism. By the hand of history he tried to prove, 
convincingly he thought, that the western Rhineland had 
never been subjected to the Gauls, that these regions since 
the time of the emperor Augustus had been genuine German 
provinces; that they had never been in French possession 
and that on that account France had no right to make claims 
upon the Alsatian cities. Roman emperors had hailed from 
Italy, Trace, Arabia, Pannonia and Illyricum, but never from 
Gaul. Charlemagne and his successors, whom some people 
were eager to designate as Frenchmen, had been Germans. 
Through Charlemagne the Roman Empire had come down to 
the Germans. Gaul had never extended up the river Rhine and 
Julius Caesar had been ignorant of the fact that the Vosges 
Mountains and Austrasia formed the border line between 
Gaul and Germania. 

For the sake of historical truth it must be stated here that 
Wimpfeling’s proofs often rest on rather weak support. The 
existence of an old Celtic population in Alsace cannot be dis- 
puted. And if Wimpfeling criticizes Julius Caesar, because 
he puts the boundary line of Gaul up to the Rhine, we must 
admit that the author of the Commentaries was right in spite of 
the statements of Wimpfeling. 

But whatever we may have to say against this first part of 
Wimpfeling’s Germania from an historical and critical point of 
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view, he surely deserves praise for his patriotitism which 
speaks out of every line. It may be well also to remember that 
in those days we could hardly expect an historical treatise 
that would satisfy the modern scientifically trained histor- 
ian, for the sources that are accessible to the modern scholar 
had not been opened up to the would-be historian at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. And we should at the 
same time remember how dangerous it is under all circum- 
stances and at all times to write historical treatises when 
blind fanaticism in the name of patriotism leads the pen of the 
historian. We know, however, that the German Emperor 
Maximilian everywhere confronted French intrigues, which 
after his death even induced the French king Francis to become 
an aspirant for the German Imperial Crown. Obviously 
attempts were made after the unlucky battle of Dornach 
and the peace treaty of Basle 1499, in which Basle was lost 
to the Empire, to seperate also Strassburg from the Roman 
Empire and to put it under French dominion. 

It may be true that the second part of Wimpfeling’s Ger- 
mania was really much nearer to his heart than the first part, 
for, if in the first part Wimpfeling, the patriot, speaks, in the 
second part the humanist Jacob Wimpfeling comes to express 
his innermost feelings. Here he dwells at length upon the study 
of the Humaniora and the education of the youth. And after 
well meant admonitions to the Council and the citizens of 
Strassburg to cultivate all virtues and good morals, and espe- 
cially to look with favor upon the liberal arts and letters, he 
advances his proposition of establishing a new City School 
between the grades and the university, a gymnasium in the 
true and literal meaning of the word, a Vahtschul as he calls 
it in the German rendering of his Germania that was also 
submitted to the City Council alongside with the Latin version 
for those members of the Council probably that were a little 
rusty on their Latin. This German version of the Germania, 
however, was not put into print during the life time of Wimp- 
feling. It was rescued from oblivion 147 years later at the end 
of the thirty years war (after the signing of the treaty of 
Miinster and Osnabriick) by another German patriot, also 
a native of Alsace, by Hans Michael Moscherosch. In 1907 
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it was republished by me in the Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy with an introduction and notes. 

I am however onlyconcerned in this paper with the first part 
of Wimpfeling’s Germania, the earliest attempt to my knowledge 
of writing a history of Alsace and discussing the question of the 
nationality and state allegiance of the Alsatians. 

Wimpfeling’s treatise was favorably received by the magis- 
trate of Strassburg and as a token of appreciation he was 
given twelve gold ducats. Wimpfeling’s friends and admirers 
among the humanists not only in Alsatia, but all over the empire 
were proud of his publication and praised him for it in poetry 
and prose after the fashion of those days. But there arose all 
at once opposition to his book from a direction from which 
Wimpfeling hardly would have anticipated it, from a young 
Franciscan scholar, who thus far had been on especially friendly 
terms with the venerable humanist. This opponent was 
Thomas Murner. 

After having spent seven years since his admission to priest- 
hood at the very early age of nineteen, in all the leading univer- 
sities of the continent, Thomas Murner returned to Strassburg 
in 1500 and soon made a name for himself as a popular 
preacher, following in the foot-steps of Geiler von Keisers- 
berg, the famous preacher at the Strassburg cathedral. 

After reading Wimpfeling’s Germania this young scholar, 
fresh from the universities where he had taken part in many a 
debate, could not help noticing some of the very weak points 
in Wimpfeling’s argumentation. And for sheer fun, if not 
deviltry, for he was a born satirist and his pen ever flowed 
easily, he sat down and wrote a reply, a refutation of the Ger- 
mania, taking issue with the learned Wimpfeling. Of course 
he had no thought of ever publishing this whimsical produc- 
tion. 

And, when soon after this, he was once more a guest at the 
hospitable home of Wimpfeling and the question of the much 
talked about Germania, for it must have created some sensation, 
was broached, he probably in his youthful spirit was bold enough 
to dare to get himself into a debate with his venerable master, 
and in the course of it let it out that he knew of another 
Germania that by no means agreed with Wimpfeling’s de- 
ductions. However, as soon as he discovered how chagrined 
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and offended and hurt Wimpfeling became after this hasty 
and unexpected overture, Murner regretted what he had said 
in his youthful eagerness and his love of a spirited debate 
and on February 16, 1502 sent the following letter to Wimp- 
feling. 


Thomas Murner to Jacob Wimpfeling. I was foolish enough to see you 
dearest father and best teacher in a most absurd light. I regarded you a differ- 
ent Wimpfeling than the man I have beheld with my eyes, devoted to all the 
humanities of a better life. Wherefore I declare, trusting to your paternal 
clemency, that I am the author of this lucubration against your Germania. 
Let these things to which I have given expression by my irate pen be lulled 
and destroyed, because I was guilty of distrusting you. Nevertheless I send 
you the unfinished manuscript. I beg that I may be yours, best master, hoping 
that you will regard me most loyal to you. From our cloister on the 16 of 
February 1502. 


Wimpfeling, who was very vain and spoiled and who could 
not stand any criticism, as we know from the many and bitter 
controversies in which he was involved, took a dislike, it 
Seems, after this incident to his young friend, although he 
had good reason to consider the whole matter closed and ami- 
cably settled. For Murner*had himself acknowledged his folly, 


had handed over to him his unfinished manuscript, the reply 
to his Germania, and had authorized him to destroy it. We 
have no reason, however, to surmise that Wimpfeling broke 
entirely with Murner, but their friendship had probably cooled 
considerably, perhaps also on the part of Murner. 

The correspondence between Wimpfeling and Murner was 
opened up again in July, when Wimpfeling took it upon him- 
self to reply to Murner in the name of Geiler von Keisersberg, 
to whom Murner had addressed a letter in which he com- 
plained that Geiler had attacked him in one of his sermons. 
We have good reason to believe that Geiler was perfectly 
sincere and innocent in this matter, that he never thought 
of offending or ridiculing Murner publicly. Wimpfeling’s 
letter however contained passages that were meant to hurt 
and that did hurt Murner, especially where he refers to his 
father in such an offensive and certainly uncalled for manner. 
He speaks of him as a former common cobbler, who later 
became a quack lawyer. 

This letter to which other things may have come that are 
beyond our control, but which it would not be difficult to point 
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out, the opposition of the friars to the plans and projects of 
Wimpfeling with reference to the newly to be established 
City School, unguarded remarks on the part of Wimpleling, 
the anger of the Semi-Galli whom Wimpfeling had so severely 
censured and accused of lack of patriotism, all these things 
taken together induced Murner to rewrite his refutation of 
Wimpfelings’ Germania after all and to publish it in book 
form. 

When Murner’s printed booklet which bore the title 
Germania Nova, came into Wimpfeling’s hands, he was simply 
beside himself. He now wrote another letter to Murner in 
which he put aside all former restraint, and the break between 
the two men became complete. I cannot go into the details of 
this literary fight, into which all the friends and pupils of 
Wimpfeling were drawn and which finally degenerated into 
a coarse attack upon the person of Murner, the culprit who had 
dared to attack the venerable master. Of course Murner, too, 
wielded his pen to pay his opponents back in their own coin. 
He was accused of everything bad imaginable and finally 
charged with lack of patriotism as well as with downright 
treason. It is against this latter attack that I wish to defend 
him. For this purpose it will be necessary to examine more 
closely the little book that aroused such terrible anger and 
opposition. 

In the foreword Murner states that the object of his 
treatise, is to throw light upon the early history of Strassburg 
which had been treated by certain people more in a poetic than 
in an historical manner. The first point that he makes against 
Wimpfeling reads: Galli fuere Romanorum reges. Whether he 
would have translated it: Gauls or Frenchmen have been Ro- 
man kings, I do not know, for the chief trouble both in Wimpfel- 
ing’s and Murner’s so-called historical treatises is this, that the 
single Latin word Galli must serve both of them to express 
the three words meaning Gauls, Franconians and Frenchmen. 
Charlemagne, maintains Murner, was a Gaul and a native 
of Austrasia belonging to Gaul. Only later in life Charlemagne 
preferred to call himself a German. 

Wimpfeling had tried to prove the German descent of 
Charlemagne by the German proverbial saying: You could 
not do that even if you were as clever as King Pippin. From 
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this he drew the following conclusion: Since Charlemagne 
was the son of Pippin, and Germans were not conversant with 
foreign names, Pippin must, of course, have been a German. 
To this Murner cleverly replies: But King Arthur and the 
knights of his Round Table as well as king Solomon live in 
German proverbs, but nobody would call them German on 
that account. Therefore Wimpfeling’s deduction must be 
wrong. And if Wimpfeling calls attention to the fact that 
Charlemagne wrote German books, that he gave his children 
German and not French names, Murner remarks, that it must 
not be forgotten, however, that Charlemagne had a French 
education, that he spoke French, just as the present emperor 
Maximilian masters both German and French. And if Char- 
lemagne resided in Germany, built German churches and 
cloisters, founded German cities and strongholds, even chose 
his burial place in Germany, again it should be remembered 
that Charles had been in Paris and Rome as well, that it was 
he who founded the university of Paris and that he certainly 
had done as much for France as for Germany. 

If Wimpfeling maintained that the German tribes would 
not have recognized Charles as their ruler, if he had not been 
German, Murner calls attention to the fact that Charlemagne 
did not come to Germany as a conqueror like Caesar and 
Augustus, but in order to spread the Christian faith and that 
as Christians the Germans had cheerfully submitted to his rule. 

That Strassburg belonged once upon a time to Gaul is 
further proved, according to Murner, by the lily of the arms 
of the Free City, which proof even Wimpfeling had not entirely 
rejected. It is further proved by the colors of the flag of the 
city of Strassburg about which Wimpfeling had written again 
more like a poet than a historian. For the colors of the flag 
of the city go back to a special honor bestowed upon the city 
by Charlemagne for the bravery that its citizens exhibited 
in the wars against the infidels. 

But (and this is important for Murner, the patriot and 
loyal Alsatian) since the same emperor, already before the divi- 
sion of the Empire had raised Strassburg to the position of a 
Free City of the Empire, the question of the reclaiming of 
Strassburg by France could not be raised at all, nor was it 
right to speak in this connection of Gallic servitude. It was 
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true that the city later when an attempt was made to annex 
it to France, changed its flag and put the picture of the Holy 
Virgin on it, because she saved the ciiy from the enemy. 
From this fact dated also the oath of the Strassburg citizens 
and the inscription upon the city seal, which reads: Holy 
Virgin, pray the Father to protect the people and the city. 
In the same academic way Murner tries to prove that Gauls 
ruled over the region of Strassburg. King Clovis, he says 
built the tower of Strassburg, Pippin was a subject of Chilperich, 
therefore a Gaul. Later, it is true, the Roman Empire and Alsace 
with it, passed by the will of God over to German Kings, and 
on that account God would never permit that Strassburg should 
again be united with France. 

And towards the end of his Germania Nova Murner takes 
up the unjust reproach of Wimpieling against those Strass- 
burgers who were said to have acted unpatriotically when 
sent to France as ambassadors. This reproach Murner calls 
an insult not only to the ambassadors but to the whole city 
which knew well enough whom it should pick out as ambassador, 
‘for in the whole Empire the citizens of Strassburg were known 
as good and loyal Germans. Finally Murner asks Wimpfeling 
not to receive this booklet in an unkindly manner, because 
it had only to do with the matter that he had treated and not 
with his person, for he respected his learning and his unblem- 
ished moral conduct of life very highly. 

This is in a few words the outline of Murner’s much talked 
about, but, I am afraid, little read book, the Germania Nova, 
which he published together with the address he had given 
at Solothurn during the meeting of the Order of his province 
in June of 1502. 

If we look at Wimpfeling’s Germania and at Murner’s 
Germania Nova a little more closely, we cannot help detecting 
that both of these treatises are full of factitious statements, 
and that misconceptions have crept in, for, as I have mentioned 
before, there was not yet a science of history at the beginning 
of the 16th century. 

Germania cisalpina was included by Roman authors in 
Gallia belgica, but the land itself was inhabited by people 
of German descent, so that with regard to the soil this region 
could be included in Gaul, but with regard to the population 
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and its language it belonged—and that is true today—to Ger- 
mania. 

The question of Charlemagne’s nationality has been raised 
anew quite recently by the Academy of Paris, but not conclu- 
sively decided. That his mother tongue was German, his 
biographer Einhard attests, but the position of his father 
as Majordomus (Stewart) in Neustria and Burgundy as well 
as his birthplace make the whole matter again debatable and 
uncertain. Both Wimpfeling and Murner, steeped in the 
traditions of their time, make statements that we cannot accept. 
Wimpfeling and Murner both call Charlemagne the founder 
of the university of Paris, it was founded, however, much 
later, in 1206. Wimpfeling talks of Austrasia at the time 
of Caesar, Murner of Clovis as the founder of Strassburg 
Cathedral (in reality the cathedral was built during the 15th 
century), Murner of Charlemagne who made Strassburg a 
free Imperial City (that happened also much later). As I 
have pointed out before, the worst misstatements and mis- 
understandings, however, are due to the fact that the Latin 
word Galli now is applied to the old Celts in Gaul, now to the 
Merovingian Franconians and then again to the French 
of later centuries. If, however, the opponents of Murner who 
had been called into the arena by their master Wimpfeling, 
make it a point to slander Murner, and especially to accuse 
him of lack of patriotism, even calling him a traitor, I wish 
to say a word in his defense. As they did not read his book 
they entirely overlooked the fact that he as well as Wimpfeling 
considers the claims of the French upon Strassburg and the 
other Alsatian cities as entirely without foundation. However 
unimportant Murner’s little book may have been, it hardly 
can be called traitorous and dangerous to the Empire. 

Nevertheless Wimpfeling and his followers succeeded in 
winning the Council of Strassburg entirely over to their side. 
On the second of August 1520 Thomas Murner was summoned 
to appear before the Magistrate in session, and he had solemnly 
to swear, not to give the books that he had written against 
Wimpfeling out of his hands, nor to sell them or give them 
away without the knowledge and pleasure of the City Judge 
and the Council. 
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That explains why the little book that aroused such an 
animosity and furore amongst Wimpfeling and his admiring 
friends has become so rare. As far as we know there is only 
one copy of the original in existence now, the one in the Library 
of the City Council of Luzern in Switzerland (Helvetia). 
Of the 600 copies that were printed, only six had been sold, 
and the printer also had to swear that he would not reprint 
or republish it in any form. This order of the Council of Strass- 
burg was confirmed, no doubt at the instigation and through 
the influence of Wimpfeling’s friends, by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. In 1503 the latter sent his secretary Peter V6ltsch 
expressly to Strassburg to prevent the exportation of a book 
with the contents of which he was hardly familiar, but the author 
of which he created two years later at Worms a poet laureate, 
a sure proof that Murner was certainly not looked upon by 
the authorities as a man who might endanger the safety of the 
Empire, betray his own country, and play into the hands 
of the French. The same emperor appointed Murner a few 
years later a court chaplain, and in recognition of this fact 
Murner dedicated to Emperor Maximilian his translation 
of Virgil. And to his successor Emperor Charles V Murner 
dedicated his famous “‘Appeal to the Nobility of the German 
Nation,” newly edited by myself in Braune’s reprints of rare 
books of the 16th and 17th centuries. Murner’s loyalty and 
love of country is further shown in a great many passages 
of his other writings. For with Wimpfeling and others he 
sees the chief reason for the downfall and helplessness of the 
Empire in the disobedience of the princes, in the spirit of 
resistance against the Head of the Empire, and like Wimpfeling 
he preaches reform and a change of mind and tactics. 

In such vein certainly no one could write who planned at the 
same time, as his enemies maintained, the downfall of the Em- 
pire and the dismemberment of his native country. 

ERNstT Voss 

University of Wisconsin 





ZUM ALTNORDISCHEN VOKALISMUS 


I 
Altnordisch MA: MEG-UM 


H. Osthoff hat in seinem Aufsatz “‘Das Praeterito-praesens 
mag” (P. B. Beitr. XV, S. 211-218) meiner Meinung nach die 
von Kluge’ herriihrende Ansicht widerlegt, dass dem germ. 
*mag drei verschiedene Ablautsvokale im Pris. ind. plur. 
(d.h.d:é:%i, *mag-um, *meg-um, *mug-um) zu grunde liegen. 
Doch liasst Osthoffs Darlegung, wie mir scheint, namentlich 
mit Riicksicht auf das Nordgermanische und dessen Verhiltnis 
zum Urgermanischen viel zu wiinschen iibrig. Um altn. mé:meg- 
um richtig zu verstehen, werden wir daher Osthoffs Beweisfiihr- 
ung im Einzeln genauer priifen miissen. 

a) Osthoff hebt (S. 212) mit Recht hervor, dass altisl. 
meg-um nicht aus einem urgerm. *meg-um hitte hervorgehen 
kénnen, wie dies Kluge (idbid., S. 62) behauptet. Ebensowenig 
aber wire fiir urgerm. *meg-um altisl. *mjog-um? (= got. *mig- 
um) zu erwarten, wie dies Osthoff annimmt. Hier wire keine 
weitere Brechung (d.h. Diphthongierung) des zu grunde liegen- 
den i am Platze (d.h. urnord. *mig-um (=got. mig-um)> 
*mjog-um), da sonst beim starken Verbum trotz des # der 
Endung der ungebrochene Vokal i immer bestehen bleibt, wie 
z. B. im Prat. plur. der I. Ablautsreihe, wo sicher kein “urgerm. 
é,”’ sondern urgerm. ¢ (=indo-germ. #) zu grunde liegt, z. B. 
bit-um, stig-um zu bita, stiga Inf. Der Mangel der weiteren 
Brechung des Stammvokals findet vielleicht in der schwachen 
Betonung des Verbs seine Erklirung. Jedenfalls begegnet 
‘beim altisl. starken Verbum nur die Diphthongierung eines 
zu grunde liegenden @ (vor einem @ der Endung) namentlich 


1 Vgl. F. Kluge, “Beitrige zur Geschichte der germanischen Conjugation,” 
Q.F. XXXII, S. 62 f.: “Zu dieser Wurzel aber kiénnte der 1. Plur. Perf. ur- 
spriinglich nicht anders als idg. mamaghmé = germ. meghmé = megum gelautet 
haben; augenscheinlich wire das an. megum dieser Grundform gleich. Die 
Formen der iibrigen Dialecte wiren leicht begreiflich: sie waren zu erkliren 
aus dem Bestreben der Sprache, den sonst nicht auftretenden Ablaut, a:é 
(mdga mégmé) in den geliufigeren Ablaut a:a(skdla skolumé) umzusetzen oder 
durch Uniformirung in ¢:¢ umzuwandeln.” 

2 Vgl. Osthoff, ibid., S. 212: “Hatte aber nicht aus einer solchen form viel- 
mehr ein aisl. *#j ¢g-um(=got. *mig-um) hervorgehen sollen?” 
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bei Liq. (/, r), wie z. B. bjarga, gjalda Inf. aus ailterem *berga, 
*gelda (vgl. ahd. bergan, geltan). 

Ubrigens scheint Osthoff mit Kluge zu meinen, dass das é 
der aufgestellten Form *meg-um fiir das Urgerm. berechtigt 
wire, obwohl Osthoff ein got. *mig-um fiir alter als ein altisl. 
*mjog-um halten muss. Wie das Got. lehrt, ist kein é fiir das 
Urgerm. ausser in der altgerm. Brechungsgestalt vor 4 oder vor 
ranzunehmen.’ Osthoff hat sich hier, gerade wie Kluge, No- 
reen, u.a., noch nicht von diesem “urgerm. 2’’ befreit, welches 
den Blick fiir die Entwickelung des nord.- und westgerm. é 
schon lingst triibt. Zu welchen Folgerungen Kluges Theorie 
iiber “urgerm. é’ in bezug auf aisl. meg-um gefiihrt hat, zeigt 
sich z. B. bei Méllers* verwickelter Hypothese iiber die Ent- 
stehung von urgerm. *é (=@) im Plur. der V. Ablautsreihe der 
starken Verben. Zu grunde liegt hierbei die Annahme, es sei 
in aisl. megum “urgerm. 2’ bewahrt; doch muss nach den Ge- 
setzen des nordischen Vokalismus hier ein sekundires é vor- 
liegen, da weder beim Verbum noch beim Subst. ein é (=indo- 
germ. @) vor einem u der Endung lautgerecht bestehen kann. 

b) Was die Ubertragung des Stammvokals aus dem Opt. 
auf den Ind. plur.+Inf. anlangt, hat Osthoff (S. 212 f.) mit 
Recht auf den gleichen Vorgang in Mhd. hingewiesen. Er 
scheint aber der Meinung zu sein, dass im Hochdeutschen diese 
Entlehnung aus dem Opt. erst in mhd. Zeit begonnen habe, wohl 
weil im Ahd. der i-Umlaut von # anscheinend fehlt. Da aber 
der i-Umlaut des u gewiss viel friiher vollzogen war, als zu der 
Zeit, wo er in der Orthographie bezeichnet wurde,’ so ist mit 
der Méglichkeit zu rechnen, dass diese Entlehnung in ihren 
Anfingen bis in die ahd. Periode zuriickreicht, und dass Formen 
wie z. B. ahd. mug-um, durf-um (wenigstens im Spitahd.) auf 
eine Linie mit den mhd. miig-en, diirf-en zu stellen sind. 

Da Osthoff weiter das Altnorw.—Altschw. nicht neben dem 
Altisl. herangezogen hat, hat er auf dem nordgerm. Sprachgebiet 


* Vel. H. Collitz, “Segimer: Oder germanische Namen in keltischem Ge- 
wande,” J. E. G. Phil. VI, S. 253-306, 1907; und neuerdings “Early Germanic 
Vocalism,” M. L. Ns. XXXIII, S. 321-333, 1918. 

* Vgl. H. Mdllers Rezension von Kluges Schrift (Beiir. sur Gesch. der germ. 
Conj.) in Engl. Studien III, S. 154 f. 

* Vgl. z. B. spatahd. ibilo (Merigarto, 2, 64), muillen (Georgsl., 37, HS.), 
die der Orthographie nach auf den i-Umlaut von # weisen, vgl. Braune, Ahd. 
Grammatik*, §32, Anm.4. Fiir weitere Beispiele vgl. P. B. Beitr. XXI, S. 292. 
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einen auffallenden Parallelismus mit dem ais]. meg-um Ind. plur. 
(nach meg-a, -ir, -i Opt.) unbeachtet gelassen, nimlich altnorw.® 
byrfa Inf.: byrf-om Ind. plur. nach pyrf-a, -ir, -i Opt. (=altisl. 
purf-a: burf-um, burf-a, -ir, -i). 

Schliesslich hat Osthoff diese Entlehnung aus dem Opt. 
bei dem jiingeren schwachen Prit. der Priterito-pris. im Altisl. 
nicht in Betracht gezogen, vgl. z.B. kynna neben kunna; 
pbyrfta neben purfta; mynda:minda neben munda; ménda: 
menda neben monda; und skylda:skilda neben skulda. Die 
Form skulda ist im Altisl. ziemlich selten und ist eher als eine 
im Altisl vorkommende altnorweg. Form’ zu betrachten. 
Demnach wire bei altisl. skolo die lautgerechte Form des Ind. 
prat. durch die umgelautete Form des Stammvokals aus dem 
Opt. ganz und gar verdringt, ebenso wie bei altisl. mega. 

Diese Entlehnung des Stammvokals aus dem Opt. bei dem 
jiingeren Prit. der Priterito-pris. im Altisl. geht derselben Ent- 
lehnung beim alten Prit. parallel; man darf sie sogar als Fort- 
setzung desselben Vorgangs betrachten, und daher dient diese 
Tatsache zur weiteren Bestitigung von Osthoffs Annahme 
iiber die Entlehnung des é in altisl. meg-um aus dem Opt. (meg-a, 
-i7, -t usw.). 

c) Osthoffs Auffassung der Wurzel *miig- als sekundire 
Entwickelung (S. 213-15) scheint mir durchaus richtig zu sein. 
Da der Stammvokal # der Pluralformen tatsichlich weder im 
Got. noch im Altisl. vorliegt, miissen ja im Westgerm. die 
Nebenformen des Plur. mit # (vgl. ahd.—alts.—altfries. 
mug-u(n) gegen ahd. mag-um, angs. mag-on) als sekundar 
gelten. Dass aber die Ablautung mag:miig-um, mdhta, auf 
das Westgerm. beschriinkt sei, wie dies Osthoff behauptet,® 
kann man nicht zugeben, weil auch im Nordgerm., d.h. im 
Altnorw.-Altschwed.,? der Stammvokal #,, sowohl wie 4, im 


® Vgl. J. Thorkelson, “Islensk sagnord,” S. 30 f. 

7 Vgl. J. Thorkelson, ibid., S. 57. 

® Vgl. Osthoff, idid., S. 215: “Die ablautung mag:mugun, mohia muss eine 
jiingere, im westgerm. oder gar erst im sonderleben der einzelnen westgerm. 
dialekte durch analogiewirkung hervorgerufene sein.” Und S. 212: “mug- 
erscheint nur westgermanisch, und zwar hier neben mag-; das geringste ver- 
breitungsgebiet besitzt das nur skandinavische meg-.”’ 

® Vgl. Noreen, Altisl. Grammatiz,’ §515, Anm. 1; Fritzner, Ordbog over det 
gamle norske sprog’ II, S. 618, 742; Haegstad, Maalet i dei gamle norske kongebrev, 
S. 27. 
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Inf. und im Ind. plur. (vgl. mug(h)a: mag(h)a Inf. und mug(h)- 
om:mag(h)-om Ind. plur.) tatsichlich vorliegt und noch in 
mnorw.-mschwed. Zeit’ fortlebt. Daher lasst sich der Um- 
bildungsvokal # nicht auf das Westgerm. beschriinken, sondern 
muss auch dem Nordgerm. zugeschrieben werden, das hier eine 
dem Westgerm. parallele Entwicklung zeigt. Da aber im Altisl. 
keine Umbildungsform “*miig- bezeugt ist, muss man diese 
Form auf dem altnorw.-altschwed. Sprachgebiet als eine im 
Sonderleben des Nordischen durch Analogiewirkung nachtrig- 
lich (d.h. nach der urnord. Zeit) entstandene ansehen. Im 
Westgerm. hingegen, wo simtliche Dialekte" die Nebenformen 
mit # aufweisen, kann diese Neubildung schon der urwestgerm. 
Grundsprache angehéren. Die Einfiihrung des Vokals uw im 
Nord.- und Westgerm. entsteht wohl zum Teil aus dem Bestre- 
ben der Sprache, den Stammvokal des Plur. von dem des Sg. zu 
differenzieren und dieser Umstand kann vielleicht den Grund 
erkliren, weshalb das Altisl. im Gegensatz zum Westgerm. 
keine Nebenformen mit # aufweist. Im Altisl. waren schon die 
Stammvokale von urgerm. *mag:*mag-um im Sg. und im 
Plur. verschieden geworden (d.h. mdé:*meg-um, 4:é statt 4:4). 
Diese Differenzierung (d.h.d:2) der Stammvokale kann aber 
nicht dem Westgerm. zugeschrieben werden, weil hier die 
Ubertragung des umgelauteten Vokals (2) aus dem Opt. auf 
den Ind. plur. erst in mhd. Zeit erfolgte. Freilich machte sich 
auch im Westgerm. die Neigung geltend, die urspriinglich glei- 
chen Stammvokale im Sg. und im Plur. zu differenzieren, aber 
abweichend vom Nordischen so, dass der Vokalismus sich 
nach dem Muster der IV. Reihe der Priterito-priis. richtete 
(vgl. urwestgerm. *mag:*mag-um, das spiter in den einzelnen 
Sprachen zu *mag:*mug-um umgebildet wurde nach dem 
Muster von *skal:*skul-um, *man:*mun-um usw. der IV. 
Reihe, die auf einer Stufe mit der III. Reihe *kann:*kunn-um 
steht). 

Sicher muss man aber Osthoff gegen Kluge hinsichtlich 
der Urspriinglichkeit der drei Ablautsvokale in germ. *mdg-, 
*még-, *miig- recht geben; erstens weil altn. meg-um geradezu 
gegen ein urgerm. *meg-um spricht, und zweitens weil die nord.- 

1° Vegi. Hegstad, ibid., S. 19. 

Im Angs. tritt dieses # nur im Opt. (d.h. mug-e) und zwar erst ganz 
spat auf; vgl. Sievers, Angs. Grammazsik®, §424, 10. 
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und westgerm. Formen mit # als sekundir gelten miissen. In 
seiner Beweisfiihrung aber iibergeht Osthoff das Zeugnis der 
nordgerm. Dialekte (d.h. des Altnorw.-Altschwed.), die auf die 
sekundire Entwickelung ebenso klar weisen, wie die westgerm. 
Dialekte. 

d) Wohl mit Recht glaubt Osthoff (S. 215 ff.), dass sich 
urgerm. *mag:*mag-um aus einem ilteren *még:*mag-um der 
VI. Ablautsreihe entwickelt habe. Angesichts des griechischen 
MAXx-, wax- (vgl. auch altir. mém) wird wohl auch germ. *mag von 
einer indogerm. 4-Wurzel (=germ. 6) abstammen, deren Tief- 
stufe (=germ. 4) in dem Nomen *mah-ti-z (=got. mahts) er- 
halten ist. Wie erklart sich aber die Ausgleichung der Stamm- 
vokale zu Gunsten des Plur. (*mag-um) gegen die sonst bei der 
VI. Ablautsreihe iibliche Ausgleichung zu Gunsten des Sg., 
vgl. *mét:*mat-um zu mét:mét-um und *ég:*ag-um zu 6g: 
6g-um? 

Osthoff meint (S. 217 f.), dass der Einfluss des vokalgleichen 
Synonyms *kann auf den Sg. (d.h. alteres *még) bestimmend 
gewirkt habe. Eine Parallele hierzu sieht er in dem jiingeren 
altn. knd:kneg-um, kndtta (vgl. ahd. bi-knahen, alts. bi-knégan, 
angs. ge-cndwan), das nach dem Muster von dem gleich be- 
deutenden mdé:meg-um, mdtta umgebildet ist. 

Wenn aber ein urgerm. *még Sg. nach *mag-um, *mahta, 
*maht- usw. unter Mitwirkung von *kann zu *mag umgebildet 
wire, so sieht man nicht recht ein, weshalb eine lautgerechte 
Pluralform *mag-um nach der Pluralform *kunn-um nicht 
gleichfalls zu *mug-um hatte umgebildet sein sollen, zumal in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Gestalt die Ablautsvokale gleich werden 
(vgl. *mag:*mag-um) und diese gleichen Stammvokale nicht, 
wie bei *kann:*kunn-um, den Unterschied der Stammsilbe des 
Sg. von der des Plur. deutlich erkennen lassen. Tatsichlich 
kann aber, wie Osthoff schon richtig gezeigt hat (vgl. oben, c) 
die Pluralform *mug-um nicht fiir das Urgerm. gelten, da sie 
eine sekundire Umbildungsform der jiingeren Sprachen dar- 
stellt. Eine Umbildungsform *mag Sg. (gleich *kann) wiirde 
dann nach Osthoff fiir das Urgerm. gelten, nicht aber die Um- 
bildungsform *mug-um im Plur. (gleich *kunn-um), weil diese 
erst in westgerm. Zeit entstanden ist. 

Gegen die Annahme, bei der Entwicklung des @ in urgerm. 
*mag habe der Vokal des gleich bedeutenden *kann mitgewirkt, 
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sprechen eben die Verhiltnisse im Nord-.und Westgerm., wo 
die Mitwirkung von anderen Priterito-pris. die Umbildung der 
Pluralform zur Folge gehabt hat (vgl. z. B. westgerm. *mag: 
*mag-um >*mag:*mug-um nach *skal:*skul-um, das auch auf 
einer Stufe mit *kann:*kunn-um steht). Weiter will hier der 
vermeintliche Parallelismus im Altn., den Osthoff zur Stiitze 
seiner Annahme herangezogen hat, wenig bedeuten, denn im 
Altn. war vom Sg. aus (vgl. mé:kndé aus alterem *knéw) schon 
das ganze Verbum kndé-:kneg-um, kndétta nach dem Muster von 
mé:meg-um, mdlta umgebildet worden. Bei urgerm. *magan 
hingegen wire nach Osthoff nur die Singularform (d.h. *mag) 
durch das Verbum *kunnan (d.h. *kann) beeinflusst worden. 
Die Uniformierung der Ablautsvokale in urgerm. *mag:*mag- 
um aus einem *még:*mag-um darf man dem Einfluss von an- 
deren Priterito-pris. aus dem Grunde nicht zuschreiben, weil 
sonst (d.h. ausser bei der VI. Ablautsreihe) die Stammvokale 
des Sg. und des Plur. pris. verschieden waren. 

Daher glaube ich mit Professor Collitz," dass nicht das 
Vorbild von *kann, sondern vielmehr das Vorbild des Subst. 
mahts (urgerm. *mah-ti-z mit Tiefstufenablaut) auf den Voka- 
lismus von *méh:*mag-um bestimmend gewirkt hat. Dazu 
kommt noch weiter der Einfluss der schwachen denominativen 
Verba in Betracht, die den gleichen Stammvokal wie in dem 
entsprechenden Nomen enthalten (ebenso wie got. magan 
Inf.:mahts Subst.). 

Dass got. mag von einer indogerm 4-Wurzel (= germ. 6, d.h. 
alteres urgerm. *mé6h) kommt, hat Osthoff wahrscheinlich ge- 
macht, aber der Grund, weshalb *méh:*mag-um zu *mag: 
*mag-um (gegen *ég:*ég-um und *mét:*mét-um) ausgeglichen 
ist, bleibt immer noch zweifelhaft. 


II 
Alinordisch KAUPA: KEYPTA: KEYPTR 
Das altn. schwache Verbum kaupa-:keypta:keyptr zeigt 
eine auffallende Unregelmiassigkeit darin, dass das Pris. nach 
der ai-Konjugation (kaupi 1. Pers. sg., kaupir 2.u.3. Pers. sg.) 
flektiert, wihrend im Prat. und im Part. prat. die umgelautete 
Form des Stammvokals (d.h. *au>ey) auf ein weggefallenes 


2 Vgl. H. Collitz, “Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, S. 115 f. 
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i(j) und daher auf ein schwaches Verbum der jan-Konjugation 
weist. Schon Noreen! und Cleasby-Vigfisson' fiihren die um- 
gelautete Form des Prat. und des Part. prit. auf eine Grundform 
auf *-atjan zuriick, die dem got. kaupat-jan entsprechen soll. 
Professor Collitz aber hat wohl das Richtige getroffen, wenn er 
sagt (“Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia, S. 44, §18): “Der 
Umlaut in altn. keypta, p.p. keyptt darf schwerlich mit Cleasby- 
Vigf. mit got. kaupatjan in Verbindung gebracht werden, 
sondern wird auf ein verlorenes Priisens *keypa weisen.” 
Professor Collitz’ Gesichtspunkt scheint mir vollstindig 
richtig zu sein, denn danach lassen sich die umgelauteten For- 
men neben den nicht umgelauteten ganz einfach aus den ver- 
schiedenen Lautverhiltnissen erkliren, welche bei der jan- 
und der ai-Konjugation im Altn. herrschten. Das einzige 
Schwierige dabei ist der Umstand, dass in ein- und demselben 
Verbum die ai-Konjugation nur im Pris., dagegen die jan- 
Konjugation nur im Prit. (daher auch im Part. prit.) bestehen 
blieb. Sonst schwanken* viele Verba im Aitn. zwischen der 
jan- und der ai-Konjugation, aber wesentlich nur so, dass die 
eine Konjugation durchweg als die mormale erkennbar ist, 
wihrend die andere Konjugation nur in gewissen Fillen (in 
den Personal-Endungen oder durch Lautverinderungen) her- 


1Vgl. Noreen, Altisl. Grammatik,? §230, Anm. 6: “keypia ist kéypida zu 
einem einst vorhandenen verb *k¢ypia (got. kaupa/jan).” 

Vgl. Cleasby-Vigfasson, Icelandic Dictionary, unter kaupa. 

? Vgl. z. B. die schwachen Verba gd, hafa, kligja, lid, nd, segja, irtia, begja, 
die zwischen der ai- und der jan- Konjugation schwanken; die jan- Formen oder 
die Spuren derselben treten nur in Priis. auf. Vgl. weiter Jeiga (erst in jiingerer 
Zeit leigja):leigda:leigdr, und steika (neben slethja) : sieikia:stetkir; da der 
Stammvokal dieser beiden Verba nicht umlautsfihig ist, stimmen simtliche 
Formen (ausser im Pris.) der ai-Konjugation mit denen der jan-Konjugation 
iiberein. 

Fiir dieses Schwanken zwischen der ai- und der jan-Konjugation im Alts.— 
Altfries—Angs. vgl. Sievers, “Zur Flexion der schwachen Verba,” P. B. 
Beiir. VIII, S. 90 ff. Sievers will in diesem Schwanken einen schon in urgerm. 
Zeit. eingetretenen Zusammenfal] der beiden Konjugationen sehen, dessen 
Erklirung vielleicht auf Méllers urgerm. Synkopierungsgesetz (Beiir. VII, S. 
474 f.) der inneren *a, *o beruhe. 

Angesichts der Tatsache aber, dass das Angs., das Altfries. und zum Teil 
das Alts. dazu neigen, das j der jan-Konjugation auf simtliche schwache Verba 
auszudehnen, wird man wohl iiberhaupt das Schwanken zwischen der ai- 
und der jan-Konjugation als sekundire Erscheinung ansehen miissen (vgl. H. 
Collitz, “Das schwache Prit.,” Hesperia I, S. 93-97). 
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vortritt. Bei kaupa-:keypta:keyptr hingegen erscheinen die 
beiden Verbal-Klassen (d.h. die ai- und die jan-Klassen) in 
festem Austausch. 

Es miissen also bei dem Verbum kaupa irgend welche be- 
sonderen Umstinde geherrscht haben, die diese singulire gegen- 
seitige Erginzung der ai- und der jan-Klassen der schwachen 
Verba veranlassen konnten. Ich werde daher im folgenden 
den Entwickelungsvorgang bei dem Verbum kaupa-*keypa 
darzulegen versuchen. 

Es haben im Germanischen nach dem Zeugnis der einzelnen 
Sprachen von Anfang an immer zwei schwache Konjugationen 
von diesem Verbum bestanden, naimlich der 6- und der jan- 
Typus; d.h. 6-Typus, urgerm. *kaupén=got. kaupén, mhd. 
koufen, alts. képon, angs. céapian; jan-Typus, urgerm. *kaup- 
jan, ahd. koufen, mhd. kéufen (keufen), alts. (far)-képian 
mndd. képen, angs. cfpan. 

Demnach muss schon in urnordischer Zeit altgerm. kaupén 
der 6-Konjugation in die ai-Konjugation iibergetreten sein,® 
denn im Altn. hat sich keine Spur der alten 6-Konjugation 
erhalten. Altn. kawpa ist also im Prisenssystem ein denomina- 
tives Verbum, welches seinem Wesen nach entweder zu der 6- 
oder zu der ai-Konjugation hatte gehéren kénnen (vgl. kaup 

(én) 
n. a-Stamm, *kaup-ain>kaupa eigentlich ‘Kauf machen,’ 
‘handeln.’). Da das Verbum aber im Pris. nach der ai-Kon- 
jugation fiektiert, muss es in urnord. Zeit (nach skorta) gelautet 
(p) 
haben: *kaupa, *kaupta, *kaup(a)t. 

Es fragt sich also, weshalb die ai-Konjugation (d.h. kaupa) 
die jan-Konjugation (d.h. *keypa aus urgerm. *kaup-jan) 
im Prisenssystem ersetzt hat, zumal umgekehrt im Prat. 
(bezw. Part. prit.) die Formen von *keypa (d.h. keypta:keypir) 


( ) 


die ai-Formen (d.h. *kaupta:*kaup(a)t) ersetzt haben. 


* Vgl. umgekehrt das Ubertreten der ai-Konjugation in die 6-Konjugation 
im Ahd., namentlich in Frankischen, z.B. bei Otfrid, der stets z. B. zilén statt 
des sonst herrschenden zilén schreibt. Der Umtausch der beiden Konjugationen 
zeigt sich weiter bei Otfrid in klagén, wisén, usw. neben den normalen klagén, 
wisén, usw.; vgl. Braune, Ahd. Grammatik,* $369, Anm. 2, sowie namentlich 
Marguerite Sweet, “The third class of weak verbs in Prim. Teutonic,” Am. 
Journ. of Philology, 14 (1898), pp. 417 ff. u. 450 ff. 
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Man muss zuerst den Umstand in Erwigung ziehen, dass 
im Priis. schwache Verba ohne Umlaut des Stammvokals au 
sehr hiufig vorliegen (d.h. bei der 6-Konjugation). Daher 
erscheint kaupa im Pris. ganz regelmissig und natiirlich. Im 
Pris. hat also kaupa altes *keypa wohl aus dem Grunde ver- 
dringt, weil hier die nicht umgelauteten Formen von kaupa 
ein viel engeres Verhiltnis, als die umgelauteten Formen 
von *keypa, mit der Form des entsprechenden Nomens (d.h. 
kaup) zeigen. Im Pris. fallt sogar die Form des Verbs kaupa 
haiufig mit der des Nomens (namentlich bei Kompositis) zu- 
sammen,‘ so z.B. 

at han KAvupPi (3. Pers. sg. opt.) KAUPI, ‘dass er einen Ver- 

gleich mache,’ 

at KAUPA (Inf.) jerd (kAuPA-jerd, Subst.), 

peir KAUPA (3. Pers. plu. ind.) belki (kAUPA-balkr, Subst.), 

et ek KAUPA (1. Pers. sg. opt.) brefi (kAUPA-bref, Subst.), usw. 

Im Prit. ohne Mittelvokal liegt hingegen bei der schwachen 
Konjugation ein nicht umgelauteter Stammvokal au, wie er 
fiir kawpa im Prit. nach der ai-Konjugation anzunehmen wire 

(p) 

(also *kaupta), sonst vor.® Alle sonstigen denominativen Ver- 
ben mit einem Stammvokal au gehen nach der 6-Konjugation 
und zeigen daher regelmissig den Mittelvokal a, so z.B. 

auka aukada aukadr (auk, n. Subst.) 

hausta haustada haustadr (haust, n. Subst.) 

launa launada launadr (laun, n. Subst.) 

raufa®’ raufada raufadr (rauf, f. Subst.) 

sauma saumada saumadr (saumr, m. Subst.) 


‘Vgl. z. B. das denominative Verbum erschallen (Schall, Subst.) im Nhd. 
Im Priisenssystem hat die schwache Konjugation (d.h. erschallen) die alte starke 
Konjugation (vgl. ahd. scellan, mhd. schellen) verdringt, jedoch bleibt im Prit. 
und im Part. prit. noch die alte starke Form neben der neuen schwachen be- 
stehen; d.h. erscholl:erschollen neben erschallie:erschallt. 

5 Eine Form wie z. B. baugda ohne Umlaut statt beygda Priit. zu beygja 
Inf. (got. us-baugjan) begegnet ganz vereinzelt, vgl. keltrinn beygdi kenginn 
(S.E., Gylfagynning, XLVI); in A. M. lautet die Stel'= aber, kelirinn baugdi 
hdngit nach dem C. R. Letztere Lesart in A.M. ist wohl als verderbt anzusehen; 
jedenfalls liesse sich baugdi nur als eine nachtriigliche Bildung ansehen, und 
kann daher nichts fiir eine in urnord. Zeit entsprechende Form beweisen, wie 
man sie bei *kaupia voraussetzen muss. 

® Neben raufa der 6-Konjugation liegt auch reyfa der jan-Konjugation 
teilweise mit gleicher Bedeutung) vor, d.h. ‘ein Loch (rauf, f.) machen,’ 
‘durchbohren,’ ‘rauben.’ Zwischen raufada: reyfda Prat. und *kaupta:keypia 
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(p) 
Eine Form wie *kaupta statt *kaupada stiinde doch ganz ver- 
einzelt da, und hitte also sonst keinen Anhalt in der Geschichte 
der Sprache gefunden. 

Andrerseits gab es von der Altesten Zeit her eine ganze 
Menge von jan-Verben (besonders kausative Verba der II. 
Ablautsreihe) mit urspriinglichem *au der Stammsilbe, welches 
im Prit., sowohl wie im Priis., den i-Umlaut (d.h. ey) im Altn. 
zeigen musste; so z. B. 


deyfa (got. ga-daubjan) deyfda deyfdr 
dreyra (got. ga-drausjan) dreyrda dreyrdr 
heyra (got. hausjan) heyrda heyrdr 
hléypa (got. us-hlaupjan) hleypta hley ptr 
leysa (got. lausjan) leysta leystr, usw. 


Es lag also nahe, im Priteritum die ganz vereinzelte Form 
*kaupta der ai-Konjugation durch die regelmissige Form 
*keypta der jan-Konjugation zu ersetzen. In Einklang damit 
ist auch das Part. prit. *kaup(a)é durch keyptt ersetzt worden. 
Im Prisenssystem hingegen sind die nicht umgelauteten Formen 
von kaupa (wenigstens insoweit es die Stammsilbe betrifft) 
ebenso regelmissig als die umgelauteten Formen von *keypa. 
Im Pris. also wird die Ausgleichung zwischen den beiden Kon- 
jugationen durch andere Einfliisse als im Prit. bestimmt 
worden sein. Hier musste die Wahl zwischen den beiden gleich 
berechtigten Typen (d.h. mit oder ohne Umlaut) schliesslich 
zu Gunsten desjenigen Typus ausfallen, welcher dem ent- 
sprechenden Nomen niaher lag (d.h. zu Gunsten von kaupa ohne 
Umlaut, entsprechend dem Nomen kaup ohne Umlaut). Fiir 
das Prit. hingegen kommt dieser Umstand nicht in Betracht, 
weil die nicht umgelautete Form des Prit. ohne Mittelvokal 
(d.h. *kaupta) als ganz vereinzelt und unregelmissig erschienen 
wire. Es lag niher sie trotz der Ubereinstimmung des Stamm- 
vokals au mit dem des Nomens (kaup) durch die regelmissige, 
umgelautete Form (d.h. keypta) zu ersetzen. Dieser Ersatz 
wurde wohl weiter durch den Umstand begiinstigt, dass der 





besteht aber kein Parallelismus, weil hier der Unterschied in den beiden For- 
menreihen nicht nur auf dem nicht umgelauteten (au) und dem umgelauteten 
Stammvokal (ey), sondern auch auf dem Vorhandensein oder Fehlen des Mittel- 
vokals (a) beruht. 
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Opt. prit. der ai-Konjugation in Ubereinstimmung mit den 
jan-Formen gleichfalls den i-Umlaut aufwies, vgl. *kaupta 
Ind. priat., aber *keypt-a, -ir, -i, usw. Opt. priit., gerade wie der 
Opt. prit. von *keypa (d.h. keypt-a, -ir, -i). 

Der Entwickelungsvorgang des schwachen Verbums kaupa 
im Altn. lasst sich also folgendermassen darstellen: 


(p) 
ai-Konjug. kaupa (kau pta) (*kaup(a)t) 
jan-Konjug. (keypa) keypta keypt(t) 


Aus dem oben Dargelegten wird es klar, dass es iiberhaupt 
nicht nétig ist, die Formen keypta:keypt(t) (gegen kaupa Inf.) 
auf eine Grundform mit dem Suffix *-atjan (vgl. got. kaup-atjan) 
zuriickzufiihren, um den i-Umlaut des Stammvokals erkliren 
zu kénnen, wie herkémmlich angenommen wird. Diese An- 
nahme ist um so weniger wahrscheinlich, als die Verba mit dem 
iterativen Suffix -atjan im Altn. sonst keine Spur eines i- 
Umlautes hinterlassen haben.’ Die obige Erklirung hingegen 
geht einfach von dem Gesichtspunkte aus, dass hier Ausgleich- 
ung zwischen zwei Typen der schwachen Konjugation stattge- 
funden habe; ein Vorgang, welcher ganz natiirlich ist, nur dass 
sonst in der Geschichte der Sprache gewoéhnlich entweder der 
eine oder der andere Typus vollkommen durchgefiihrt ist. 


Erst nach Vollendung dieses Aufsatzes ist mir Erik Noreens 
Abhandlung*® iiber dasselbe Thema zu Gesicht gekommen. 
Noreens Aufstellungen weichen hier von der herkémmlichen 
Ansicht iiber eine Grundform *kaupat-jan ab und verdienen 
daher besondere Beriicksichtigung. 

Noreen will aisl. keypta (keyptr), sowohl wie aisl. selda 
(seldr), auf eine urgerm. Grundform ohne Bindevokal (d.h. 
*kauf-t6, *sal-d6) zuriickfiihren. Seine Hypothese griindet sich 
wesentlich auf die in Larssons Ordférrddet i de dlsta ishindska 
handskrifterna belegten Formen kevfft Part. prat. nom. sg. neutr. 
(Elucidarius) und caufti Prat. sg. 3. Pers. (Cod. A.M. 645 4%). 
Das f in caufti (=kaufti) miisse man, meint Noreen, als ur- 
spriinglich betrachten, weil—trotz der herkémmlichen Ansicht 


7 Altn. idta (‘ja sagen,’ ‘bejahen’) aus urgerm. *ja-atjan (vgl. ahd. gi-jdsen) 
hatte lautgerecht *eia ergeben miissen, aber das Stammwort ja hat die Be- 
wahrung des j bewirkt und den nicht umgelauteten Vokal eingefiihrt (Vgl. 
Falk. u. Torp, “Norw.—Dan. —Etym. Warterbuch” I. S. 472, unter jase). 

* Erik Noreen, “Fvn. selda och keypia,” Sprakvetenskapliga Sallskapets ¢ 
Uppsala Forhandlingar, 1916-1918, S. 95-101. 
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—kein Beweis dafiir vorliege, dass im Aisl. urspriingliches p¢ 
in ft iibergegangen sei; caufti habe sich also nicht aus urgerm. 
*kaup-i-d6, sondern aus urgerm. *kawuf-té entwickelt. Spiiter 
aber seien im Urnord. urgerm. *kauf-t6 und *sal-dé nach dem 
Vorbild der grossen Mehrzahl der schwachen Priterita mit 
Bindevokal i umgeformt worden, d.h. urgerm. *kau/f-t6, *sal-dé 
>urnord. *kauft-i-d6, *sald-i-d6, woraus sich dann die histor- 
ischen aisl Formen mit #-Umlaut, keypta und selda, laut- 
gerecht entwickelt hitten; keypta setze natiirlich ein *keyfta 
(ebenso wie keypt Part. prit. ein *keyff) voraus. Den Grund 
zu dieser Umbildung sieht Noreen in der allgemeinen Neigung 
der schwachen Priterita, ihren prateritalen Charakter deutlicher 
erkennen zu lassen.°® 

Gegen die Auffassung, ein j-Priit. *kaup-i-dé liege dem aisl. 
keypta zu Grunde, spreche, meint Noreen’® (S. 96-97) ent- 
schieden die Tatsache, dass niemals, auch nicht in den Altesten 
Handschriften, *keyp-ba mit ) der Suffixsilbe, sondern immer 
regelmissig keyp-ta mit ¢ der Suffixsilbe begegnet. Dieser 
Umstand, sowohl wie der, dass ein f statt p vor ¢ in cauf-ti 
steht, deute unbedingt auf urspriingliches ¢ und daher auf eine 
urgerm. Grundform *kauf-t6 ohne Bindevokal hin. 

Noreens Aufstellung einer Grundform *kawu/f-té statt *kaup-t- 
@6 erscheint mir durchaus berechtigt. Um den 7-Umlaut in 
aisl. keypta erkliren zu kénnen, nimmt er aber weiter an, ur- 
germ. *kauf-t6 wire spiter im Urnord. zu *kaup-i-d6" umge- 
bildet worden. Viel einfacher wire doch die Annahme, dass das 
au in *kauf-té (woraus aisl. caufti 3. Pers. sg.) sekundiren Um- 

*Vgl. S. 99: “I syfte att fortydliga formernas preteriala karaktar.” Als 
Beispiel dieser Neigung fiihrt Noreen westgerm. wista (ahd. wista, angs. wiste) 
gegeniiber gemeingerm. *wissé an. Man sieht aber nicht recht ein, wie der 
priteritale Charakter von *kauf-ié nicht geniigend deutlich erkennbar ist, da 
das ¢ der Suffixsilbe unverindert geblieben ist. Bei *wissé (aus vorgerm. *wit-t6) 
hingegen fehlt das ¢ der Suffixsilbe. Urgerm. *wissé und *kaufté stehen also 
nicht auf einer Linie, da bei *wissé (im Gegensatz zu *kaufté) das ¢ nicht mehr 
vorhanden ist, um das Prit. deutlich zu erkennen zu geben. 

10 Vgl. S. 96-97: “Direkt oriktigt ar Heuslers pastéende Aisl. Elementarb. 
s. 110 att “kaupa hat ein j-Prit.:keypia, keypir.” 1 sd fall skulle vi ju aldst 
ha *keyppa, en form som ej existerar.” 

4 Vgl. S. 98: “For att férklara i-omljudet i de bada, som vi mdste antaga 
ursprungligen bindevokallésa, preteritiformerna selda och keypta uppstilla vi 
nu den hyptotesen att urn. *sal-dé, *kauf-t6 till likhet med det Svervigande 
flertalet svaga preterita ombildats till *saldidé, *kauftid 6.” 
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laut durch Analogiewirkung nach den iibrigen langsilbigen 
jan-Prit. erhalten hatte, d.h. urnord.-urgerm. *kauf-t6>aisl. 
keyf-ta>keyp-ta nach dem Vorbild des Typus Aleypta (aus 
urgerm. *hlaup-i-d6). Diese Erklirung des i-Umlautes (also 
als sekundir) in aisl. keypta (gegeniiber caufti ohne Umlaut) 
erscheint um so natiirlicher, als die Annahme einer Umformung 
von *kauf-t6 zu *kaupt-i-d6 sich schwerlich mit dem von Noreen 
angegebenen Grunde rechtfertigen lisst, nimlich dass sich der 
priteritale Charakter von *kauf-t6 durch die Umbildung *kaupt- 
i-d6 deutlicher zu erkennen gebe (vgl. oben Fussn. 9). No- 
reens Annahme einer Umformung des urspriinglichen *kauf-té 
zu urnord. *kaupt-i-d6 scheint auf der Ansicht zu beruhen, 
urspriingliches ¢ in aisl. keypta stehe nicht in Einklang mit dem 
i-Umlaut, da urspriingliches ¢ nicht zu einem j-Prit. hatte 
gehéren kénnen. Diese Ansicht liesse sich aber erst dann gelt- 
end machen, wenn festgestellt wird, dass der i-Umlaut in 
keypta gleichfalls urspriinglich ist. Wie schon angedeutet, ist 
aber aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach der i-Umlaut in keypta 
nicht urspriinglich, sondern sekundir (nach dem Typus hleypia), 
und demnach wiirde er sich ganz gut mit urspriinglichem ¢ 
vertragen. 

Noreens Annahme hingegen, dem aisl. keypta liege urgerm. 
*kauf-t6 ohne Bindevokal (statt *kaup-i-d6) zu grunde, scheint 
mir jedenfalls den Vorzug zu verdienen. Wie Noreen mit 
Recht hervorhebt, spricht hierfiir nicht nur das in der dltesten 
Zeit begegnende ¢ statt ) der Suffixsilbe, sondern auch die von 
Noreen aus Larssons Ordférrdd angefiihrte umlautslose Form 
caufti (=kaufti). Diese Form caufti ist aber nach dem Vorbild 
des normalen Typus der langsilbigen schwachen jan-Priterita 
mit i-Umlaut zu keypta umgebildet und schliesslich durch 
diesen normalen Typus vdllig verdringt worden. 

Auch im Westgerm. spricht anscheinend fiir eine Grundform 
ohne Bindevokal (d.h. *kau/-#6) das in den alts. Essener Glossen 
einmal belegte Part. prit. ferkéft, mit f statt p. In den Wer- 
dener Glossen begegnet auch der Dat. plur. ferképton, diese Form 
aber gehért wohl zu einem Nom. sg. *ferképid, ist also aus 
*képian regelrecht entwickelt. Nach dem Zeugnis des alts. 
ferkéft wire gleichfalls das Prat. des jan-Verbs urgerm. *kaup- 
jan auch im Westgerm. auf eine bindevokallose Grundform 
*kauf-t6 (=urnord. *kauf-t6) zuriickzufiihren. 
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Diese Annahme wird weiter durch die in den einzelnen west- 
germ. Sprachen vorkommenden Formen des Prit. bestitigt. 
Ahd. kouf-ta hatte ebenso gut aus *kauf-té als aus *kaup-i-d6 
entwickelt sein kénnen. Zu alts. képian ist das Prit. nicht 
belegt, aber die mnnd. Form begegnet ohne Umlaut und mit 
ft statt pt, d.h. Rofte (kochte). Nur angs. cfpte (mit i-Umlaut) 
scheint auf *kaup-i-d6 zuriickzugehen, die Form cfpte kénnte 
aber ganz gut (ebenso wie aisl. keypta) Neubildung™ statt 
*céafte sein. 

Diese westgerm. Priterita gehen alle auf einen Inf. urgerm. 
*kaup-jan zuriick und dasselbe wird auch fiir das Nordgerm. 
(d.h. aisl. keypta zu *keypa) anzunehmen sein, da im West.- 
und Nordgerm. die Verhiltnisse im Prit. gleich zu liegen 
scheinen. Fiir das West.- und Nordgerm. wiren dann die 
Grundformen aufzustellen: 

urgerm. *kaup-jan Inf.:*kauf-té Prat. 


woraus 

{ahd. koufen (aus *koufjan): koufte 

alts. képian :— 
Westgerm. |mnnd. képen : kofte (kochte) 


|angs. cfpan : cP pte (statt *céafte) 
Nordgerm. aisl. kaupa (statt *keypa) :keypta, caufti (Cod. A.M. 
645 4°). 

Es stiinde dann aisl. keypta: caufti auf einer Linie mit west- 
germ. (angs.) cfpte:mnnd. kofte, und aisl. *keypa auf einer 
Linie mit westgerm. (angs.) cfpan, (mnnd.) kdpen, (alts.) 
képian usw. 

Weshalb hat aber im Aisl. die Form kaupa Inf. der ai- 
Flexion die Form *keypa verdringt? Diese Frage, die ich oben 
zu erkliren versucht habe, hat Noreen iiberhaupt nicht in 
Betracht gezogen, wohl weil er der Meinung ist, es habe nie ein 
alteres anord. *keypa existiert. Dagegen aber spricht nicht 
nur das Zeugnis der westgerm. Sprachen, sondern auch die 
Tatsache, dass die urgerm. bindevokallosen Prat. (von den 
Prit.-priis. abgesehen) am hiufigsten zu dem jan-Typus der 
schwachen Verba gehéren;" selbst *sal-dé, das Noreen wohl 


12 Vgl. H. Collitz, “Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, S. 44, § 18. 
% Ausser dem jan-Typus bildeten die Verba *haban und *liban der ai- 
Flexion anscheinend urspriinglich ihr Prat. ohne Mittelvokal, vgl. H. Collitz, 
“Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, S. 95f. Fiir das Urgerm. aber wire 
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mit Recht auf eine Stufe mit *kauf-té stellt, geht auf einen 
Inf. *saj-jan zuriick (vgl. besonders die -ht6-Klasse, die Noreen 
(S. 98-99) anfiihrt, wie z. B. *sék-jan:s6h-t6, *work-jan: 
*worh-t6, *hunk-jan:bih-té usw). 

Noreens Auffassung der Entwickelung des aisl. keypta 
scheint mir in erster Linie daran zu leiden, dass er das Nord- 
germ. nicht geniigend in Zusammenhang mit dem Westgerm. 
gesetzt hat. Sonst hatte er z. B. auch fiir das Nordgerm. die 
beiden Typen dieses Verbs (d.h. die jan-Klasse und die 6- 
Klasse, urgerm *kaup-jan und *kaup-6n) vorausgesetzt. Nach 
dem Westgerm. zu urteilen hitten diese beiden Typen von An- 
fang an bestanden und sind demnach als gemeingermanisch zu 
betrachten. 

Die Frage beschrinkt sich eben nicht, wie es nach Noreens 
Beweisfiihrung den Anschein hat, auf die Erklirung der Ent- 
wicklung des aisl. keypta, sondern sie schliesst die Erklarung der 
Prisensform kaupa (der ai-Konjugation) mit ein. In seinem 
Verhiltnis zu diesem Prisens lisst sich das Prateritum keypta 
nicht verstehen, wenn man nicht die entsprechenden westgerm. 
Formen zum Vergleiche heranzieht. 


III 
Alinordisch SELDA: SELDR, SETTA: SETTR 


In seiner Abhandlung “Zur Frage nach dem 7-Umlaut” 
(P. B. Beitr. XVIII, S. 451-454) hat Axel Kock gezeigt, dass 
sich altisl. se/(/)da nicht aus einer dreisilbigen urnordischen Form 
(*sal-i-ba), sondern aus einer zweisilbigen mit zusammenstos- 
sendem /d (*sal-da) entwickelt haben muss. Die Altesten altisl. 
Handschriften brauchen im Prit. und Part. prat. bei schwachen 
Verben mit kurzer Stammsilbe ausnahmslos das Zeichen ), 
wenn in urnord. Zeit. ein Vokal nach dem / verloren gegangen 
war, aber das Zeichen d, wenn / schon in urnord. Zeit mit dem 
folgenden Konsonanten zusammenstiess (vgl. Kock, S. 452). 
Hieraus zieht Kock mit Recht den Schluss, dass, gleichwie das 





die ai-Flexion dem betreffenden Verbum (*keup-jan) nicht zuzuschreiben, da 
man nordgerm. kaupa der ai-Flexion gegeniiber west- und ostgerm. *kaup-6n 
nicht als urspriinglich ansehen darf (vgl. oben Fussn. 3). 
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altisl. prit. vil(/)da dem got. wilda entspricht, so auch altisl. 
sel(i)da schon in urnord. Zeit zweisilbig gewesen sei und zusam- 
menstossendes /d gehabt habe (vgl. Kock, ibid.). Die Form 
selda kann sich also nicht, wie die iibrigen kurzsilbigen Prat., 
aus einer dreisilbigen urnord. Grundform entwickelt haben, 
wie z. B. valda aus *val-i-pa. 

Die Urspriinglichkeit des /d in selda, meint Kock (S. 451, 
f.), werde noch weiter durch die Tatsache bewiesen, dass die 
ostnord. Formen desselben (d.h. altschwed. salde: salder) 
nicht neuschwed. zu *sdlde:*sdld, sondern zu sdlde:sdld ge- 
worden sind. Diese nachtrigliche Entwickelung der Formen 
im Ostnord. weise unbedingt auf eine Grundform *sa/da, nicht 
*sal-i-ba, weil kurzes a im Altschwed. vor der Lautverbindung 
id nur dann verlingert sei, wenn das / dental war und schon in 
urnord. Zeit mit folgendem d zusammenstiess; also urnord. 
*sdlda>altschwed. sdide>sdlde und sodann sdlde> sdlde gleich- 
wie andere d in d (=8). 

Da nun urspriingliches *sal/-da zweisilbig war, so sei (vgl. 
Kock, S. 453) durch Analogiewirkung nach den langsilbigen 
jan-Priterita, die zu dieser Zeit gleichfalls zweisilbig waren 
(wie z. B. fell-da, verm-da), der umgelautete Vokal e des Pris. 
an Stelle des lautgerechten a im Prit. und im Part. priat. (na- 
mentlich im Westnord.) eingetreten, vgl. westnord. selda:seldr, 
altschwed. salde: salder, seltener selde: selder, altgutn. dagegen 
seldi:selt. 

Kocks Erklarung der westnord. Formen selda:seldr als Um- 
bildungen nach den langsilbigen jan-Prait. scheint mir im 
Gegensatz zu Wadstein' und Médller® ohne Zweifel richtig zu 


1 Vgl. E. Wadstein, “Eine vermeintliche Ausnahme von der J- Umlautsregel 
im Altnordischen,” P. B. Beitr. XVII, S. 422 ff. Hier behauptet Wadstein im 
Gegensatz zu Kock, dass auch nach kurzer Wurzelsilbe der i-Umlaut laut- 
gerecht eingetreten sei; demnach miisse man die kurzsilbigen nicht umgelaute- 
ten Prit., wie valda, vakia usw., als Analogiebildungen ansehen und zwar nach 
den kurzsilbigen “bindevokallosen” Prit., wie z. B. wnmba der ai-Klasse zu una 
Inf. ‘zufrieden sein.’ *Zelda Ind. (mit “lautgerechtem” i-Umlaut) neben éelda 
Opt. sei zu falda geworden nach dem Muster von unba (neben ynpa Opt.). 

* Auch H. Miller (“Kumpba und das J-Priteritum,” P. B. Beiir. VII, S. 
472, Anm. 1) h It die Formen selda:seldr, setta:setir fiir lautgerecht; er 
erklart sie aber als Reste einer germ. #-Konjugation, entsprechend dem lat. 
Impf. auf -tbam, part. -tius, also selda aus germ. *salida™, seldr aus *saltda-s. 
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sein.* Nur hat Kock einen, wie mir scheint, wichtigen Umstand 
ausser acht gelassen, der wohl zur Ubertragung des e aus dem 
Pris. auf das Prat. ind. wird beigetragen haben, nimlich die 
Tatsache, dass der Vokal e im Opt. prit. véllig lautgerecht ist. 
Da selda Opt. prit. gleich z. B. fel(/)da Opt. prat. lautgerecht 
den i-Umlaut erhielt, so wire die Umbildung des Ind. *salda 
zu selda (im Anschluss an fel(/)da Ind.) um so leichter, zumal 
bei den urspriinglich “‘bindevokallosen” Prit. (d.h. der Priater- 
ito-pris.) die Optativform hiufig die Indikativform ersetzte, wie 
z. B. mynda, mgnda an Stelle von munda, monda, und skylda 
an Stelle von skulda usw. Ein alter Opt. prit. selda hatte dem- 
nach die lautgerechte Form des Ind. prit. *salda ersetzen kén- 
nen; jedenfalls kann aber die Optativform zur Umbildung des 
Prat. ind. nach der umgelauteten Form der langsilbigen jan- 
Prit. ind. beigetragen haben. 

Die Entwickelung des westnord. setta:settr (statt *satta: 
*satir) geht nach Kock‘ der von selda:seldr parallel. Zwar habe 
das Verbum sefja in Ubereinstimmung mit selja im Prat. und 
Part. prit. die Formen westnord. sefta:settr, altschwed. sate: 
satter, seltener sette:setter, altgutn. seltr; vgl. westnord. selda: 
seldr, altschwed. salde:salder, seltener selde:selder, altgutn. 
seldi:selt. Es werde aber bei diesen beiden Verben (d.h. 
*sal-i-ba und *sat-i-ba) zwischen zwei verschiedenen Perioden 
der Apokopierung des i zu unterscheiden sein. 

Kock hat schon festgestellt (vgl. oben), dass der Verlust des 
Mittelvokals in *sal-i-ba alt sein muss. Es liegt aber kein Grund 
vor anzunehmen, dass er in *sat-i-ba ebenso alt wie in *saj-i-ba 
ist, d.h. dass der Wegfall des -i- in *sat-i-pa Alter ist als bei den 
iibrigen kurzsilbigen jan-Prit., wie z. B. in valda aus *val-i-pa. 
Hitte der Mittelvokal in setta von alters her gefehlt, so wire 
statt ¢# ein ss (ebenso wie in altnord. vissa= got.-ahd. wissa) 
zu erwarten.® 


* Vel. H. Collitz, “Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, S. 69, 180, Anm. 
1. Auf Seite 69 sagt Professor Collitz: “Im Ostnord. ist der alte Vokal bewahrt; 
das westnord. e stammt wahrscheinlich aus dem Priisens.” 

Nach Kocks Erklirung stammt das e aus dem Pris. im Anschluss an die 
Prit. der langsilbigen jan-Verba. Dieser Erklirung schliesst sich auch A. Heus- 
ler an in seinem Altisl. Elementarbuch,? §319, 3. 

* Vgl. Kock, a. a. O., S. 454: “Priit. und part. setta: setir sind wie sel(I)da: 
sel(I)dr zu erkliren. Setta hat das e durch analogiewirkung bekommen (vgl. die 
is]. pritt. festa, lesta, merkta, berkia etc. etc.,) und satte ist die altere form.” 

‘ Vgl. H. Collitz, “Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, S. 180, Anm. 1. 
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Westnord. setta: setir lasst sich also schwerlich genau so wie 
selda: seldr erkliren, wie dies Kock behauptet, denn zur Zeit, 
als *salda:*saldr nach dem Muster der zweisilbigen vermda: 
vermdr, fel(l)da: fel(})dr usw. zu selda: seldr umgebildet wurde, 
kann dreisilbiges *sat-i-ba noch weiter existiert haben, und 
daher wird man westnord. setta: setir eher als eine jiingere Bild- 
ung und zwar nach dem Muster von selda: seldr ansehen miis- 
sen. 

Kocks Annahme (S. 454) einer direkten Umbildung nach 
den langsilbigen jan-Priat. (wie z. B. festa, lesta, merkta, berkia 
usw.) verkennt den Einfluss des kurzsilbigen jan-Prit. selda, 
welches als die unzweifelhaft altere Form das Muster fiir die 
Umbildung des kurzsilbigen *satta zu setta wird dargeboten 
haben, abgesehen von dem Einfluss der langsilbigen jan-Prit., 
die dann ihrerseits wohl weiter zur Umbildung werden beige- 
tragen haben. Ohne das Beispiel von selda:seldr (das eine 
Grundform *salda nicht *sal-i-ba voraussetzt) wire *satta: 
*satir (vgl. got. satida:satips) vielleicht nie zu_ setta:settr 
umgebildet worden. Eine Parallele hierzu bietet das altisl. 
kjésa, welches erst durch das Beispiel des Verbs frjésa nach dem 
Muster der reduplizierenden Verba im Prit. umgebildet wurde.® 
Bei frjésa: kjésa aber liegt der Ausgangspunkt zur Analogie- 
wirkung klar am Tage (d.h. in dem auslautenden s der Stamm- 
silbe), wihrend der Konsonantismus von setta keinen solchen 
Ausgangspunkt zur Umbildung nach dem Muster von selda 
gewahrt; denn alle iibrigen kurzsilbigen jan-Prait. mit anlau- 
tendem s oder auslautendem ¢ bewahren iiberall noch laut- 
gerecht den nicht umgelauteten Stammvokal a im Prit., so z. B. 


semja samda samdr 
sedja sadda saddr 
betja latta lattr 

metja matta mattr 


Es fragt sich also, weshalb im Westnord. gerade nur das Verbum 
setja’ dem Muster von selja gefolgt ist. 


®Vgl. meinen Aufsatz “Uber Neubildungen bei altnordischem /frjésa: 
kjésa,” J E.G. Phil. XVI, S. 499-514. 

7 Die sonstigen Formen des Ind. prit. mit umgelautetem Stammvokal, 
welche Wadstein zur Bestitigung des lautgesetzlichen i-Umlauts bei den kurz- 
silbigen jan-Verba herangezogen hat, werden von Kock (S. 432 ff.) entweder 
als urspriinglich langsilbige jam-Verba oder als ganz vereinzelte, jiingere Neu- 
bildungen abgelehnt. 
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Im Westgerm., wo die Verhaltnisse ahnlich wie im Nord- 
germ. liegen, begegnet bei den kurzsilbigen jan-Verba (mit aus- 
lautendem Dental der Stammsilbe) umgelauteter Stammvokal 
im Prat. haufig neben dem nicht umgelauteten, vgl. z. B. alts. 
setta: satta (gleich westnord. setta:ostnord. satte), letta:latta, 
quedda:quadda. Die Form mit e¢ ist natiirlich Analogiebildung 
mit Ubertragung des e aus dem Pris., ebenso wie in westnord. 
setta. Der Umstand, dass im Nordgerm. die Form seéta mit 
Umlaut sich im Westnord.* festgesetzt hat, wihrend die Form 
ohne Umlaut nur im Ostnord. (d.h. altschwed. sate neben 
s@ite) erscheint, ist nicht auffallender, als dass im Alts. die 
beiden Formen neben einander herlaufen, deren Lautgestalt, 
ebenso wie im Nordgerm., zum Teil auf dialektischer Entwick- 
lung beruht. Ebenso weist das (Frinkische) Ahd. (namentlich 
Isidor) Umbildungsformen der langsilbigen jan-Prit. mit 
Zwischenvokal (wie z. B. sendida, araughida) gegeniiber den 
sonst fast iiberall vorliegenden apokopierten Formen (vgl. 
santa, -oucta) auf. 

Die westnord. Formen selda:seldr, setta:settr lassen sich 
leicht als Umbildungsformen erkliren, aber der Grund, weshalb 
sie gerade auf dem westnord. Sprachgebiet samt einem Teil des 
ostnord. Sprachgebiets (vgl. das Altgutn.) die lautgerechten 
Formen verdringt hatten, oder weshalb nur setja und nicht die 
iibrigen kurzsilbigen jam-Verba mit auslautendem é der Stamm- 
silbe gleich setja nach dem Muster von selda:seldr umgebildet 
wurden, lisst sich, wie bei manchen ahnlichen Dialekteigen- 
heiten, nicht mit Sicherheit ermitteln. 

Erst nach Vollendung dieses Aufsatzes bin ich mit Adolf 
Noreens neulich erschienener Behandlung’ dieses Themas 
(aisl. setta, settr) bekannt geworden. Da Noreens Auffassung 
dieser Frage eine ganz neue Ansicht bedeutet, so méchte ich 
hier seinen Aufsatz kurz besprechen. 

Noreen halt mit Wadstein (Beitr. XVII, S. 422 ff.) den i- 
Umlaut in aisl. setta, settr fiir lautgerecht. Jedoch ist seiner 


8 Jm Westnord. hat Wadstein (ibid., S. 422, Anm. 3) jedoch auf einen Plur. 
soldu in dem Dipl. norvegicum 2, 275 aufmerksam gemacht. Demnach wire ein 
verloren gegangenes *satia im Westnord. nicht unmdglich. 

*A. Noreen, “Nagra fornnordiska preterita, I. Fvn. setia,” Sprdkveten- 
skapliga Sdllskapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar, 1916-18, S. 91-93. Vgl. auch H. 
Pipping in Studier i nordisk filologi V1:5, der gleichfalls Kocks Auffassung der 
Entwicklung von aisl. selda entgegengetreten ist. 
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Meinung nach der i-Umlaut im Prat. und im Part. prit. der 
kurzsilbigen jan-Verba nur da lautgesetzlich, wo die Stamm- 
silbe auf Dental endigte. Hinsichtlich des Wegfalls des -i- im 
Prit. liegen die Verhiltnisse, meint er (S. 91), ahnlich wie im 
Westgerm., wo gleichfalls der Veriust des -i- nach kurzer Stamm- 
silbe, die auf Dental endigte, als gleichzeitig mit dem Verluste 
desselben nach langer Stammsilbe anzusehen sei, also z. B. alts. 
latta, quadda, satta, skudda wie dépta, sanda gegeniiber swebdida, 
nerida usw. Da der Ubergang urgerm. *saét-i-d6 > urnord. *sat-ta 
gleichzeitig mit dem Ubergang von urgerm. *dém-i-d6> urnord. 
*dém-da eingetreten sei, so habe urnord. *saé-ta gleich *dém-da 
den i-Umlaut lautgerecht erhalten, und sei spiater also laut- 
gerecht zu aisl. setta geworden, ebenso wie *dém-da zu aisl. 
dgémda. Ostnord. satte, satier miissten dann Analogieformen sein 
nach dem Vorbild des Typus velja, valpa, valpr. 

Zur Stiitze der Annahme, dass bei den kurzsilbigen jan- 
Prat. das -i- nach auslautendem Dental der Stammsilbe friiher 
als nach anderen Konsonanten verloren gegangen sei, weist 
Noreen (S. 92) auf das Beispiel der Part. prat. anord. metér 
(zu metja) und huettr, neben huatir (zu hvetja). Diese Formen, 
metir und huetir, sieht Noreen, ebenso wie aisl. setir, als die ur- 
spriinglich lautgerechten an. Im Prit. aber habe nur *saé-jan 
die lautgerechte Form mit i-Umlaut (d.h. aisl. setta) bewahrt, 
da die iibrigen Verba dieser Klasse, gerade wie ostnord. saéte, 
nach dem Typus velja, valba umgebildet seien. 

Fiir die Annahme, dass bei dem Prit. und. dem Part. prat. 
der kurzsilbigen jan-Verba die Synkope des -i- friiher nach Den- 
tal als nach anderen Konsonanten erfolgt sei, spreche weiter 
(S. 92) die Tatsache, dass die Part. prat., deren Stammsilbe auf 
Dental endigte, niemals, wie die iibrigen Part. prit., die langere 
Form mit 7, sondern immer auch in den Altesten Handschriften 
nur die kontrahierte Form haben, wie z. B. immer flutir, gladdr 
(wie valbr), niemals aber *futipr, *gladibr (wie valipr). 

Den Grund, weshalb nur *sat-jan die “‘lautgerechte” Form 
mit <-Umlaut im Prat. und Part. prit. bewahrt habe, wihrend 
alle iibrigen Verba dieser Klasse nach dem Typus velja, vabpa, 
valbr umgebildet worden seien, sieht Noreen (S. 93) in dem Um- 
stand, dass das Verbum seéja viel hiaufiger gebraucht wurde 
als die iibrigen Verba dieser Klasse. Als Parallele hierzu weist 
er auf das Beispiel von neuschw. dro (anord. eru) 3. Pers. plur., 
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das auf Grund seines iiberwiegend hiufigen Gebrauches die laut- 
gerechte Form bewahrt hat, anstatt die regelmassige Endung a 
der 3. Pers. plur. im Priisens anzunehmen, wie dies sonst bei den 
Prit.-priis. der Fall ist. 

Noreens Annahme, dass der Wegfall des -i- in *sat-i-d6 im 
Nord.- und Westgerm. alt sei, erscheint mir durchaus berech- 
tigt. Dafiir spricht vor allem ahd. saz-ta=alts. sat-ta. Ist aber 
im Nordgerm. fiir den Wegfall des -7- wirklich bei dem Den- 
taltypus *sat-i-d6 ein alteres Datum anzusetzen als bei allen 
anderen Typen der kurzsilbigen jan-Prit., wie dies Noreen be- 
hauptet? Um den Wegfall des -i- in *sat-i-d6 als gleichzeitig 
mit demselben in *dém-i-d6 zu erweisen, zieht Noreen die Ver- 
haltnisse im Westgerm."° zur Hilfe heran. Hier deuten aber die 
Verhaltnisse nicht darauf hin, das bei den kurzsilbigen jan- 
Verben der Wegfall des -i- im Priit. nach Dentalen dlteren Da- 
tums ist als nach anderen Konsonanten. Im Gegenteil begiins- 
tigt das Westgerm. die Auffassung, dass das -i- des Prat. 
ebenso friihzeitig nach gewissen andern Konsonanten als nach 
Dentalen weggefallen war, und zwar namentlich nach /, k oder 
p," wie z. B. 


Westgerm. Nordgerm. 

l l 
alts. tellian: talda aisl. telja: talba 
ahd. zellen: zalta 

k k 
alts. wekkian: wahta aisl. vekja: vakba™ 
ahd. wecken: wahta (wakta)” 

p p 
ahd. stepfen: stafta aisl. glepja: glappa 


10 Vgl. iiber alts. satta, setta, angs. setta usw. namentlich auch F. Kriier, 
“Der Bindevokal und seine Fuge im schwachen deutschen Priteritum bis 
1150,” Paldsira No. 125, Berlin 1914, S. 35 ff. 

1 Priterita der jam-Verba, deren Stammsilbe auf g endigte, wie westgerm. 
—nordgerm. *hug-da, *lag-da, *sag-da (zu *hug-jan, *lag-jan, *sag-jan) gehéren 
nicht hierzu, denn diese jam-Verba bildeten ihr Prat. anscheinend urspriinglich 
ohne Mittelvokal; vgl. H. Collitz, “Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, 
S. 93 ff., §19; S. 105, §22. Man beachte aber, dass auch hier die nord.- und 
westgerm. Priteritalformen gegeniiber den im Gotischen begegnenden Formen 
mit nachtriiglich eingefiihrtem 7 (hug-i-da, lag-i-da) auf einer Linie stehen. 

# Anord. vakba steht anscheinend auf einer Linie mit westgerm. (ahd.) 
wak-ta (urgerm. *wak-i-d6), denn westgerm. wah-ta kénnte auch auf ein urgerm. 
*wah-t6 ohne Mittelvokal zuriickgehen; vgl. H. Collitz, a.a.0., S. 32, §6. 
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Hier stehen alle diese Priterita im Westgerm. auf einer Linie 
mit den entsprechenden Typen im Nordgerm. 

Da nun im Westgerm. der Wegfall des -i- im Prit. bei diesen 
Typen als gleichzeitig mit demselben bei dem Typus saéta 
anzusehen ist, so ware dasselbe auch fiir das Nordgerm. anzu- 
nehmen, dessen Prit. *satta (=ostnord. satie) nach Noreens 
eigener Auffassung auf einer Linie mit westgerm. satta steht.” 

Zwar nimmt Noreen mit Recht an, nordgerm. *satte stehe auf 
einer Linie mit westgerm. satta; da aber im Westgerm. kein 
Grund vorliegt, die Form saé#fa fiir alter als salda, wakta, stafta 
zu halten, so hitte gleichfalls im Nordgerm. die Form *satta 
kaum Alter als die Formen valba, vakba, glapba usw. sein 
kénnen, denn ebenso wie im Westgerm., laufen im Nordgerm. 
letztere Typen anscheinend dem Typus *satta (vgl. gladda, 
samda, latta, matta, usw.) parallel. Es hatte also der i-Umlaut 
in aisl. setta kaum zu der alteren anord. Umlautsepoche (wie in 
*dim-i-d6 zu démda) gehéren kénnen, weil im Nordgerm., sowie 
im Westgerm., kein Grund vorliegt, die Form *saéta fiir alter als 
z. B. die Form talda zu halten, wo der i-Umlaut lautgerecht 
fehlte. Wenn nordgerm. *saéta (=ostnord. satte) auf einer Linie 
mit westgerm. (alts.) satta steht, so diirfte man weiter folgern, 
dass nordgerm. (aisl.) setta sich mit westgerm. (alts.) settle 
deckt, dessen e natiirlich aus dem Prisens herstammt. 

Noreens Meinung, das e¢ in aisl. setéta sei (gegeniiber dem a 
bei dem Typus valpa) lautgerecht, steht also nicht in Einklang 
mit den Verhiltnissen im Westgerm., die er doch zur Stiitze 
seiner Ansicht herangezogen hat, denn im Westgerm. deuten 
die Verhiltnisse ebenso klar wie im Nordgerm. darauf hin, 
dass das e in setta sekundir ist. 

Weiter darf man das ginzliche Fehlen der unkontrahierten 
Formen der Part. priat., deren Stammsilbe auf Dental endigte, 
nicht mit Noreen (S. 92) als Beweis dafiir ansehen, dass der 
Wegfall des -i- bei diesem Typus auch im Prat. friiher als bei 
allen sonstigen Typen eingetreten sei. Da sonst im Anord., 
ebenso wie im Westgerm., die Formen des Part. prat. mit und 
ohne Zwischenvokal neben einander stehen konnten, so liesse 


18 Man wird also annehmen diirfen, dass im Gemeinnord.—und—westgerm. 
der Typus sata auf einer Linie mit dem Typus falda, vakia usw. steht. 
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sich das Fehlen der Formen mit Zwischenvokal bei dem Typus 
settr, gladdr, fluttr usw. dadurch erklaren, dass hier die Formen 
mit Zwischenvokal schon in vorliterarischer Zeit durch die 
kontrahierten Formen verdringt waren. Bei diesem Typus muss 
also irgend welcher besondere Grund zur Differenzierung der 
beiden Formen vorhanden gewesen sein. Diesen Grund méchte 
ich in denjenigen kurzsilbigen j-Part. prat. sehen, deren Stamm- 
silbe auf den Dental @ oder / (also nicht d, ¢) endigte. Hier 
hatte die Wahl z. B. zwischen *glad-ibr und gladdr (zu gled-ja: 
glad-da) schon vorliterarisch zu Gunsten des gladdr ausfallen 
kénnen, weil gladdr im Gegensatz zu *glad-ipr ein auslautendes 
d- der Stammsilbe entsprechend dem auslautenden d- der 
Stammsilbe im Prit. glad-da aufwies. Bei diesem Typus 
besteht das Eigentiimliche darin, dass das auslautende d (p) der 
Stammsilbe im Prit. schon zu d geworden war (also gled-ja: 
glad-da), und da sonst alle kurzsilbigen jam-Verba gleichen Kon- 
sonanten im Auslaut der Stammsilbe des Part. prit. wie des Prat. 
enthielten, so hatte im Einklang hiermit die Form ghaddr ohne 
Zwischenvokal den Vorzug vor der Form *glad-ibr mit Zwischen- 
vokal erhalten. Von dem Typus gled-ja (mit d oder ) im Auslaut 
der Stammsilbe) hitte sich dieser Differenzierungsvorgang auf 
die iibrigen Part. prit. der kurzsilbigen jan-Verba ausbreiten 
kénnen, deren Stammsilbe auf den Dental d oder # endigte, so 
z. B. flutir statt *flut-ipbr (zu flytja) nach dem Vorbild des Typus 
ghaddr statt *glad-ibr (zu gledja). 

Noreens Annahme (S. 92), die Part. priit. mettr (zu metja) 
und huetir (zu hvetja) sprichen fiir die Urspriinglichkeit des 7- 
Umlautes in seftr, erscheint mir schon deshalb misslich, weil er 
keinen zwingenden Grund angegeben hat, weshalb die Formen 
metir und huetir als die urspriinglich lautgerechten anzusehen 
sind. Zwar sind mettr und huettr auf eine Linie mit setty zu 
stellen, aber damit ist nur gesagt, dass alle drei Formen dem- 
selben Wege gefolgt sind, und die Frage bleibt immer noch 
unbeantwortet, ob hier das e urspriinglich oder sekundar ist. 
Wenn Noreen (S. 92) mit Gislason (Njdla II. 121) das Part. 
prit. huetir als “et med settr analogt participium av hvetja’”’ 
erklairt, wird er wohl recht haben, aber es ist damit nicht be- 
wiesen, dass die Form sefir urspriinglich ist. Man empfindet 
diese Liicke schmerzlich, denn ist das e in sef#tr sekundir, so 
miisste es wohl auch in Auetir als sekundir gelten. Unter diesen 
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Umstinden kann ich nicht recht einsehen, wie uns bei dieser 
Frage das Heranziehen der Formen meéir und huetir aus der Not 
hilft. 


IV 
Alinordisch 6xuM: UXUM 


Neben dem regelmissigen Prit. plur. 6xum zu vaxa ‘wa- 
chsen’ (VI. Ablautsreihe) steht im Anord. auch die unregelmis- 
sige Form iixum. Da der Ablautsvokal @ iiberhaupt nicht zu 
dieser Reihe gehért, muss man die Form dxum als eine nach- 
trigliche Analogiebildung ansehen. 

Heusler' sieht in uxum eine Neubildung nach dem Muster 
von dem Prit. plur. der II. Ablautsreihe, wo infolge des Weg- 
falls eines auslautenden *k im Prit. sg. die urspriinglichen 
Ablautsvokale *au:#% im Prat. als 6:4 erscheinen, wie z. B. 
flé (aus *flauh): fliigum; wonach 6x: tixum neben 6x: é6xum. 

Wenn aber Heuslers Hypothese richtig ist, so fragt es sich, 
weshalb diese Art Neubildung gerade auf das Verbum vaxa 
beschrinkt sein sollte, denn es besitzen ja im Anord. keine der 
iibrigen starken Verba der VI. Ablautsreihe eine entsprechende 
Nebenform im Prit. plur. Wire 6x:éxum nach dem Muster 
von flé:fliigum zu 6x: tixum neugebildet, so sollte man er- 
warten, dass auch z. B. s(u)6r:s(u)érum zu s(u)ér:*stirum oder 
6k:ékum zu 6k: *iikum usw. umgeformt wire. 

Unter diesen Umstinden geniigt Heuslers Annahme zur Er- 
klirung der Neubildung a#xum neben 6xum offenbar nicht. Es 
muss also das Muster zu dieser Neubildung anderswo gesucht 
werden; vorzugsweise da, wo im Prit. die Ablautsvokale 6:6 
mit Nebenform # im Plur. stehen, gerade wie bei 6x: é6xum, tix- 
um. 

Letztere Lautumstinde finden sich tatsachlich im Prat. der 
reduplizierenden Klasse der II. Reihe vor, wie z. B. 

i6k:i6kum, itikum? zu auka ‘vermehren’ 
ibs: idsum, itisum zu ausa ‘schépfen’ 
und hhiébp: hlidpum, hliipum zu hlaupa ‘laufen.’ 


1A. Heusler, Aisi. Elementarbuch, §311, 3: ‘““Der Plur. Prat. uxom ‘wir 
wuchsen’ (neben éxom) ist Neubildung nach der Proportion: flé: fugom™ 6x: 
uxom.”’ 

2 Die Nebenformen dieser Verba mit #% sind zweifelsohne die jiingeren und 
besassen aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach urspriinglich kein i (also *iékum, *iisum, 
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Es steht also nichts im Wege anzunehmen, dass 6x: 6xum 
zu 6x: tixum nach dem Typus i6k:iékum, itikum (und nicht 
nach dem Typus fl6:flugum) neugebildet worden ist. Diese 
Annahme wird namentlich durch zwei Umstinde bestitigt. 

1) Es steht 6x:éxum, iixum auf gleicher Stufe mit 16k: 
tékum, itikum, indem neben dem gleichen Stammvokal 6 im Sg. 
auch die gleichen Stammvokale 6 und # im Plur. neben ein- 
ander liegen, wihrend bei #6: flugum keine Pluralform mit dem 
Stammvokal 6 (d.h. *fégum) vorliegt. Ferner sind die betref- 
fenden Verba 6x: éxum und i6k:iékum beide im Prit. vokea- 
lisch anlautend, was die Analogiewirkung wohl weiter wird 
beférdert haben. 

Nach dem folgenden Schema 

auka, ibk:iékum, itikum, aukinn 

vaxa, 6x: édxum, tixum, vaxinn 
sehen wir leicht, wie 6x: éxum nach dem Muster von i6k: 
ittkum zu 6x: tixum hatte umgebildet werden kénnen.’ 

2) Mit 6x:éxum scheinen die Priterita 6k: é6kum und 6}: 
6lum ganz auf einer Linie zu stehen. Weshalb haben also die 
Plurale 6kum und dium sich nicht zu *ukum und *ilum weiter 
entwickelt? Den Grund dafiir méchte ich in einem semato- 
logischen Momente vermuten, nimlich darin, dass die Be- 
deutungen von vaxa ‘wachsen’ und auka ‘vermehren’ einander 
besonders nahe liegen. Vaxa darf geradezu als gleich bedeutend 
mit intransitivem aukisk (Medio-pass.) aufgefasst werden 
(d.h. ‘wachsen’=‘sich vermehren,’ ‘zunehmen’), wie z. B. das 





wie hlupum, gebildet), so dass das 7 hier (in itikum, itisum) wohl erst spiter aus 
dem Prit. sg. entlehnt ist; vgl. A. Noreen, Aisi. Grammatik,? §96, Anm. Nach 
Cleasby—Vigftisson (Icelandic Dictionary) erscheint aber anord. hlupum als 
moderne Form neben dlterem Aljupum. 

Mit anord. klupum ist die vereinzelte angs. Form Alupon einer angs. Chronik 
(neben Aléopon) zu vergleichen (vgl. F. Kluge, “Die germanische Reduplikation 
und ihre Geschichte,” Q. F. XXXII, S. 85). Die Form Alupum hat sich aber im 
Nordischen unabhangig von angs. Alupon und in viel spaiterer Zeit eingestellt. 

Heusler sieht in den Formen itikum, itisum, hliipum, ebenso wie in tizum, 
Neubildung nach dem Muster flé: fliigum (Aisl. Elementarbuch, §315, 2). 

* Da alle iibrigen reduplizierenden Verba der II. Ablautsreihe die Neben- 
form mit # im Prat. plur. neben der Singularform mit 6 haben, diirfen wir 
annehmen, dass 6x-:iixum Neubildung nach iék:itikum und nicht umgekehrt 
idk:itikum Neubildung nach éx-:iixwm ist. Ausserdem ist vaxa das einzige 
Verbum der VI. Ablautsreihe, welches eine Nebenform mit # im Prat. plur. 
ae. 
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Subst. auki ‘die Vermehrung’ zeigt, das sich ebenso gut als 
‘Zuwachs’ iibersetzen lisst. 

Ein Seitenstiick zu der Umbildung des Paars 6x: é6xum zu 
é6x:uxum nach dem gleich bedeutenden i6k: (iékum), itkum 
liefert ahd. mag: magum ‘kénnen,’ welches nach dem gleich 
bedeutenden kann:kunnum (eigentlich ‘kennen,’ ‘verstehen’) 
zu mag: mugum umgebildet worden ist (vgl. H. Osthoff, ““Das 
Praeteritopraesens MAG,” Beitr. XV, S. 211-218). Dabei ist 
der Bedeutungsunterschied zwischen anord. vaxa und auka 
geringfiigiger als der zwischen ahd. magan und kunnan. 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 


Kansas University 




















ANOTHER “FAUST” 


Another ‘‘Faust”—just what does that fact signify? 
Is it piety toward Goethe that keeps the old story green in the 
German mind? Or is it the subject itself that carries the 
appeal? 

Freiligrath’s characterization, ‘“‘Deuschland ist Hamlet!’’, 
is acknowledged to be more than a telling phrase; and it was 
Goethe’s description of Hamlet which the revolutionary poet 
had in mind—the man of fine sensibilities, capable of the 
noblest and profoundest thinking, fatally reflective in a sit- 
uation that called for action. “Sein bestes Tun ist eben 
Denken.” Freiligrath would not have been provoked to write 
the poem a quarter of a century later. And yet—his criticism 
hits at one of the most irradicable traits of German nature. 
There is something of the “melancholy Dane’’ in most of the 
heroes of German literature, not a little of him in Faust. 
Certain it is that if the day is past when Germany can be called 
Hamlet, it is a perennial truth that every thinking German 
is a Faust: not the old magician, nor yet the superman, 
but the Faust which Goethe rendered typical of a people who 
tend to “Griibelei.”” “Das Faustproblem ist ewig, weil jede 
Zeit es wieder gebirt,’’ says the author of the latest Faust 
version.! 

This play is no “Symbolyzetti Allegoriowitsch Mystifizinski” 
Vischer parody, but a dignified and very able treatment of 
the subject by Ferdinand Avenarius which appeared in Munich 
early in 1919. Unlike most of thc Faust-writers, Avenarius has 
passed by the beginning of the tradition, taking up the story just 
where the first part of Goethe’s “Faust” leaves it. In other 
words, it is another Faust, zweiter Teil. As such it naturally 
follows the same general theme as Gothe’s, that is, the salvation 
of one who has greatly sinned, and brings the career of Faust 
to the same sort of conclusion. The link with Faust, erster 
Teil is effected by means of a Vorspiel. The action is then 
developed in five Handlungen, the first and third of which 
are divided into four Aufsiige each. There is no list of characters 


1 Germany has produced more than two dozen dramatic or near-dramatic 
versions of Faust within the last hundred and fifty years. 
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—an omission of less importance than in Goethe, since the 
dramatis persone are comparatively few. The dedication 
consists of two words: “Den Werdenden.’” 

The following detailed account of the action may be accept- 
able in view of the present inaccessability of the book: 

The gloom of the prison scene in the first part of Goethe’s 
“Faust” is continued, somewhat intensified and perhaps 
unduly realistic, in the Vorspiel. Against the background of a 
stormy night gibbets appear, showed up from time to time 
by flashes of lightning. In the foreground a monk is leading 
the exhausted Faust toward a fire in the lee of a wall, the ruins 
of the burned house of the executioner. The spot—later 
mentioned as the Rabenstein—is uncanny: the situation 
is made more so by voices in the wind. One of them, evidently 
that of Gretchen, and symbolizing Faust’s conscience, sings 
just as in the prison scene, but breaks off in ghastly fashion 
when she feels the executioner retain her head in his hands. 
Mephistopheles appears suddenly, and banters Faust for 
nosing about in the grass for “tote Siinderinnen” (Lebendig 
sind sie ja nett, aber nicht gerichtet). Whereas the Faust 
of earlier days was athirst for knowledge and wished to know 
the height and depth, the weal and woe of all life, he is now 
bowled over by the first uncomfortable experience: 

Ei nein, das erste, was der Rede wert, 

Zum sanften Biisser hat’s den Herrn bekehrt: 
Der Uebermensch schépft aus dem Tatenstrudel 
Die Gétter-Weisheit vom gebrannten Pudel: 
Du, Doktor Faustus, als ein Pilger trabst, 

Ein Ménchlein neben dir, zum Papa Pabst! 


Faust is but slightly roused by these taunts. He replies 
that reviling the church is common practise, but that the 
religious instinct survives in us none the less. He then wakes 
his fellow pilgrim and continues on his way. The monk, 
who does not like the looks of Mephistopheles holds up cross 
and rosary as he leaves with Faust. Mephistopheles cowers 


? Avenarius’ “Faust” is in reality a part of a cycle of five tragedies in which 
the poet proposes to develop the remarkable theme “Vom wachsenden Gott.’’ 
The titles of these tragedies are Baal, der Gott des Hasses; Jesus, der Gott der 
Liebe; A postata, die Reaction der Antike; Faust, die Gottheit im Menschen; 
M ysterium, das in die Zukunft weist.—Editor. 
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before the cross, acknowledging the power of Him whom 
it signifies. He gnashes his teeth, but then collecting him- 
self, ends the scene with a truly Mephistophelean apostrophe 
to the moon: 


Du in der Nacht gehenkter Schiidel da, 

Du hast’s erreicht. Einst warst du auch solch Ding 
Wie das hier: griin und bunt von frechem Leben. 
Jetzt bist du Eis. Sie sind zu dumm fiir dich, 

Sie girrn zu dir und rammeln unter dir— 
Verstinden sie die Zukunft, die du zeigst: 

Sie hielten hevlend sich die Augen zu. 

Du meinen Sieg versicherndes Symbol, 

Dir bet’ ich dankend, du mein Augentrost!’’ 


Certainly a strange mixture of old Teutonic Gétterdimmerung 
and a more modern scientific cosmogony. 

The first Handlung treats of Faust’s Italian pilgrimage 
and its lesson for him. It is Carnival in Rome. In the first 
Aufzug Faust, by liberating some birds with which certain 
masqueraders were amusing themselves, brings upon himself 
their wrath and the attention of the prince, whose steps 
he has mounted. From his conversation with the prince we 
note that Faust has awaked from the delusion that the Popes 
or anyone could absolve him from a sin which he brought on 
himself. (Als kénnte / Ein andrer lésen, was ich in mich band. 
And again: Ich fand ihn Vater, aber heilig nicht). His present 
state he describes by saying: 


Nichts ist in mir als ein Nichts, nur dass 

Dies Nichts nach Fiille schreit, ja schreit, und dass 
Die Inbrunst dieses Schreis mir Leben ist. . . 

Die Eisen meiner Schuld—sie fielen nicht, 

Ich fiihl’ sie noch, und bis mein Atem lischt, 
Werde ich sie fiihlen—doch ich trage sie 

Als Last nicht mehr, als Stiitzen trag ich sie. 

Stark bin ich worden, und so fiihl ich, dass 

Der Schwichling nur in Reue sich zermiirbt: 

Wer einmal niederriss, soll dreifach baun. 


The failure of the church to satisfy Faust is not surprising, 
for his pilgrimage to Rome is not a religious one but an aesthetic 
one. This is first made clear by his description of his journey. 
He knelt with the monk at every wayside shrine; but unlike the 
monk he saw not the cross before which he knelt, but noted 
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rather how the way to Italy brought him further and further into 
the sea of mountains, until finally one day he saw the southern 
sun warming the shepherd and his flocks on the Italian slope 
of the Alps. Even in a description so objective as this, Faust is 
still subjective; for when the prince, whose commonplace 
thought and expressions contrast markedly with the poetic 
imaginings of Faust, presses for details about the Alps and 
their inhabitants, Faust says, ‘davon sprach ich nicht, ich 
sprach von mir.”” Small wonder that the prince dubs him a 
“Griibelgeist” and distinguishes between the northern and 
southern temperaments as follows: 

Ihr sprecht wie einer, der nicht reden kann 

Von irgendwas, als dem, was ihn bewegt. 

Wir sind hier anders, nordischer, wir sprechen 

Auch um der Schénheit willen, auch im Spiel. 
As if to prove the truth of this remark, guests of the prince, 
among them a poet, a Humanist, an architect, a painter, and 
a scholar, come in and pour Faust’s ears full of the ideas with 
which each is overflowing. The conversation is in the tone of 
Humanism, and the scene is brought to a close very appro- 
priately by the breathless announcement of a belated guest 
to the effect that a sarcophagus at the Capitol has been opened 
and found to contain a perfectly perserved woman, the most 
beautiful in the world. The party breaks up to go view the 
marvel. 

The second Aufzug, which is brief, introduces the Helena 
episode indicated at the close of the first. We are shown the 
room at the Capitol where the Swiss guards are having 
difficulty in restraining the curious crowd. At last they clear 
the room and lock it from without. Then in the darkness a 
red flame appears, out of which Mephistopheles steps. At 
his command Helena arises. For a moment she is rigid as a 
statue. She raises heavy hands to cover her eyes. Then she 
opens her eyes, stretches out her arms slowly—and laughs. 

In the third Aufsug the motif is carried further. In the 
garden of the prince Mephistopheles, posing as an oriental 
physician, is explaining to the company how he has cured 
the sleeping beauty of all save a certain lack of memory. 
Faust and Helena pass across the scene; the former still in 
search of the answer to his problem, the latter the beautiful 
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but utterly soulless creature we might expect. This is her 
answer to Faust’s questionings: 

Schwerfialliger, der immer wissen will! 

Was habt ihr denn vom Wissen? Suchen, Irren 

Und dunkle Tat und Allerlei, wovon 

Mir zu erzihlen Thr nicht lassen kénnt. 

Liesset Ihr’s endlich! Meine Welt ist licht, 

Weil das mir fehlt, was der da heilen soll. 

Vergesst das Einstmals und geniesst den Tag! 
Helena does not rise above this philosophy in her conversation 
with any of her admirers. By night, when Faust comes to 
claim her, he learns that she has a rendezvous with the prince, 
and even with His Holiness. In disgust and rage Faust thrusts 
at her with his dagger, only to have the weapon shatter. 
Instead of a woman, a statue stands before him, and Mephis- 
topheles’ mocking laughter brings him to himself. Mephis- 
topheles invokes the pact when Faust shows no desire to continue 
adventures of this sort further, but Faust refuses to be awed. 
He asserts his mastery over his presumptuous servant and 
bids him be gone from his presence. . . Thus ends Faust’s 
quest for happiness in the sensuous and the beautiful. 
Significantly this end is marked also by his repudiation of 
Mephistopheles. 

The fourth Aufzug completes Faust’s Italian education. 
Leaving Rome with his monk who is like himself disgusted 
with it, he wanders into St. Peters at Vincoli. In the dim 
interior only the everlasting light is burning, but through 
the windows can be seen passing the light of the carnival 
revelers. The brother kneels and prays. Presently Michael 
Angelo accompanied by a servant bearing a light enters and 
works at his statue of Moses at the tomb of Julius. Faust 
engages him in conversation, propounding his ever present 
question of the summum bonum. This time he is fortu- 
nate in his man, who is not a “‘jesting Pilate” but a thinker 
and seeker like Faust. He ends his answer to Faust with 
the words: 

Du sprichts von Brudergeist, nach dem du suchst? 
Es sucht durch dich, das Unbekannte sucht, 

Und sagt durch dich wohl, was du selbst nicht weisst, 
Zu Unbekannten, wie der Funke springt, 

Den Unbekannten, die es sucht.—Ich dien’. 
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To all other questioning the gray-haired sculptor only repeats 
the words, “‘Ich dien’.”” With this motto the act ends; with 
this new philosophy of life the pilgrim goes back to his native 
land. 

We next find Faust—that is, at the beginning of the second 
Handlung—as an assistant to a professor ina German university. 
The scene is a dissecting room. Two conflicting actions trans- 
pire on the stage at the same time. In the rear the professor 
and Faust are busy with the students. Between teacher and 
and pupil is shown to exist the ideal relationship: each is 
devoted to the other. The professor is without dogma, big, 
liberal, with a zeal for truth. At the front of the stage is a 
man of exactly the opposite type, a Domherr. In the intervals 
of quiet at the rear, he talks in low tones with the monk con- 
cerning the danger to the church from the heresy so preva- 
lent just then. Luther is mentioned, but there is abroad other 
“Irrlehr, ja Gottlosigkeit im Doktormantel.”’ It soon develops 
that Mephistopheles in the disguise of a student has urged the 
canon to have the monk watch Faust and the professor for 
heresy. It is a bitter task for the monk, for he is fond of Faust 
but he accepts it in loyalty to the church. As servants are about 
to carry out the dissected corpse, the canon openly defies 
the professor by demanding the body in the name of the Church. 
The students line up on the side of their master, but the latter 
waves aside the conflict, saying that they are done with the 
body. The spectator realizes, of course, that the crisis is only 
postponed. After every one has left the stage but Faust and the 
professor, the chill of the canon’s hostility still lingers. Faust 
especially sees things in their darkest colors. When the pro- 
fessor speaks of spring (it is in the last day of the winter 
semester), Faust thinks of frost, the late frost that kills 
the hopeful green of spring.* The feeling of each is justified 
very swiftly by what follows. A traveling student enters, 
bringing the professor a sealed book from an anonymous scholar 
who has just died. This mysterious volume gives the pro- 
fessor proof of the earth’s rotation. The professor, carried 
away with this information, gives no heed to his wife who 
rushes in to tell him that the servants of the Inquisition are after 

* One is reminded—perhaps the author himself had it in mind—of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s soliloquy on the fate of man. 
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him. He breaks out into a beautiful eulogy of the sun, just 
setting, which gives to the canon, who enters at this moment, 
the necessary evidence against him. With dignity and satisfied 
with his life’s fulfillment, the professor goes to meet his end. 

With the third Handlung the action is speeded up. Faust, 
like Gothe’s Gétz, is drawn from his personal affairs and his 
brooding out into the maelstrom that followed the Reformation 
—the peasant uprising. 

The first Aufzug represents a preacher, not unlike Vansen 
in “Egmont,” stirring up the peasants against their masters. 
The group disperses at the approach of some troopers, who ride 
up with a peasant in tow—literally in tow, for a cord around 
the peasant’s neck is fastened at the other end to the tail of 
one of the horses. These savory gentlemen, overbearing, 
cruel, and beastly, tarry long enough before the tavern to prove 
the truth of much that the preacher has said. As they pass on, 
the group, reassembling, mark them for revenge. 

So much for the ominous background. Faust becomes 
involved in the movement when in the second Aufzug, he 
objects to a sermon of the canon directed against the professor. 
Faust mounts the pulpit himself, gathers around him the 
students present, and instructs them to go forth to start the 
insurrection. 

The third Aufzug, laid at a country school house, reminds 
us more particularly of “Gétz.” A knight, captain of the 
revolt, holds a brief council with some of the peasant leaders, 
who are bloodthirsty and—winethirsty, being incidentally al- 
ready somewhat inebriated. We hear much of the exploits of 
one Deix, not present. Against the wish of Faust, the school- 
master, and the knight, Deix is chosen to lead the peasants 
against a strong fortress called the Grafenstein. 

The scene is then changed to this castle after it has been 
stormed by Deix and his men. The peasants are seen leading 
off prisoners, looting, and otherwise making merry. Some few 
protest to Deix against the cruelty and indecency of the 
proceedings. This leader, by his devilish sarcasm—for he 
is none other than Mephistopheles—stirs up the rest rather 
than pacifies those protesting. One woman is particularly 
vicious, and urges the burning of a priest whom someone has 
dragged out of hiding. Faust appears on the scene in time to 
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make an earnest but unavailing effort to stop such excesses. 
He turns for help to the leader, and recognizes him for the 
first time. Mephistopheles meets his interference with scorn. 
Only when Faust commands him on the basis of the pact 
to prevent the thing does Mephistopheles agree to save the 
priest. It is, of course, the moment the devil has been waiting 
for. And Faust himself, though in deep disgust at Mephisto- 
pheles and all these proceedings, accepts the pact again because 
he needs supernatural aid. He complains that all his efforts 
fail because he can not get at the real source of authority: 
Wohin ich komme, komme ich 
Zu spat, und wo ich greife, greif ich leer. 
Und grade darum brauch ich dich. 


Believing that the kaiser will do the right thing, if only the 
truth can be presented to him, he demands to see the kaiser. 
This Mephistopheles is ready to do, remarking, however, 
that to break through the barrier of sycophants and officials 
is the most difficult sort of task. 

The fourth Handlung, true to tradition, retards the action. 
Into it Avenarius has packed most of the irony of his play, 
even as Goethe made courts and courtiers ridiculous in the 
first act of “Gotz.” Against the background of burning 
castles and a wronged and revengeful peasantry we have 
depicted the cause of it all: the pompous folly of a selfish 
court and a bigoted church. The personification of the sit- 
uation is the young kaiser, described by Mephistopheles in 
the remark: 

Seine Majestit 
Sind in dem Alter, da das Gockelchen 
Das Krihn erlernt, doch sind sie trotzdem noch 
Weich wie ein federloser Spatz im Nest, 
Drum packt man sie in Zeremonienricke. 



















Very naturally, each courtier is intriguing for his particular 
interest. Among them the chancellor is supreme. He aims 
at power, and is absolutely unscrupulous in attaining it. 

The act takes the form of an audience by the emperor. 
The treasurer pleads for money, the honest captain for soldiers 
to put down the revolt, the prelate for more wealth and power 
to make the church safe. The weakling kaiser makes a per- 
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functory answer to these demands. The chancellor, whose 
ambition is to create an empire on which the sun never sets 
causes his majesty to give audience to an adventurer who has 
been with the Spaniards in America. The tale of European 
greed and Indian naiveté which the stranger reluctantly tells 
is, if possible, a little more charged with irony than the rest of 
the act. 

Faust penetrates this circle by the aid of Mephistopheles 
who has made himself jester to the emperor. He introduces 
Faust as a fellow fool; not without a certain humor for Faust’s 
pleading for the exploited masses, sounds like the veriest non- 
sense in that company. It is received as such. 

After the audience is over, the chancellor detains Faust 
to ascertain what manner of man he is. Perhaps he attains 
this end. Of greater interest to the spectators is the chancel- 
lor’s revelation of himself; for to Faust, whom he expects to 
put out of the way, he bares his soul. It is not exactly “eine 
schéne Seele.”’ 

The act ends in an odd way. The chancellor calls the 
guard to take Faust, but the latter is so little concerned that 
he turns his eyes toward the invisible and talks with the Demon 
of Darkness. Faust, in his attempts to serve his fellow- 
man, has met so much evil that he is tempted to believe in this 
moment that in evil lies the ultimate power. He wants this 
power. Paradoxically enough he wants to wield it against the 
evil he has seen among men. For it he is willing to sacrifice his 
life eternal—his most priceless possession. But when Satan de- 
mands that he worship him, Faust can not bring himself to 
that. He turns to the guard and is led away. 

If the fourth Handlung is filled with the irony of human 
existence, the fifth is equally rich in those emoluments which 
come to the brave soldier of life who keeps the faith—the re- 
wards of the spirit. Instead of irony, Avenarius brings in 
the full force of his idealism in this last act. 

The setting itself is in keeping: in the place of the palace, 
school, or tavern of the other acts we have the open country— 
a mountainside in the twilight. We catch sight of a hermit’s 
cave, before which the everlasting light shows us an altar 
adorned with a skull and a cross. 
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In these significant surroundings the knight, the school- 
master, and the survivors of the student company are making 
their last bivouac. None of them is in doubt as to their fate 
on the morrow, and yet, conscious of having done their best, 
they are reconciled and cheerful. One of the students sings 
a song to Comrade Death. The knight has opportunity to 
show his self-control when he sees his castle, only a few miles 
distant, go up in flames. The frailness of human handiwork 
in comparison with the eternal scheme of things is further 
set forth in words of the schoolmaster which might be taken 
as a very good expression of Avenarius’ Weltanschauung: 


Das Bild, das wir vom deutschen Reich ersehn, 

In uns ersehn, wir hielten’s fiir des Reichs 

Lebendgen Kindskeim in der Zukunft Schoss 

Und meinten: die Geburtshilf’ will’s von uns. 

Es war kein Kindskeim, Freund, es war ein Bild, 

Ertriumt von uns im Wirrschlaf dieser Zeit. 

Ritter: 
Wird’s auch mit uns vergehn? 
Schulmeister: 

Steht eine Weid’ am Fluss und spiegelt sich. 

Die Well, die hebt ihr Bild, die Weide schaut’s, 

Die Welle geht, das Bild zerbricht, die neue 

Hebt wieder eines auf und bricht’s auf neu. 

Der Baum trinkt von der Welle, und er bleibt, 

Verindert sich, und wichst, und andre Bilder 

Nun schon vom griéssern Baume hebt’s ihm zu 

Dort aus dem Fliessenden. Keins nimmt er an, 

Aus aller Bilder Wellen aber trinkt er. 

Die Wellen heben, spiegeln und vergehn, 

Der Baum wird gross. 

Faust, returning from his mission to the emperor (he had 

told the chancellor that no prison could hold him), brings 
a discordant note into this scene. He is despondent and 


disgusted : 
ich bringe Hohn, 
Verdienten, dass ich nicht beim Leisten blieb, 
Magister schustern, Pfaffen dlen half, 
Und schliesslich gar die Wahrheit niitzen wollte, 
Statt schén zu predigen, dass sie allzeit herrscht. 


Apparently the philosophical pilgrim was never further from 
saying to the passing moment, ‘Stay, thou art so fair!” And 
yet that moment is imminent. 
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As if to sever the last bond to the earthly, comes the monk, 
mortally wounded, with the news that the professor has been 
burned at the stake. Faust thus loses his only friend. But 
the message which he sends to Faust—identical with Galileo’s 
famous sotte voce, “it moves nevertheless’”—is proof of the 
triumph of the mind over the body, and fortifies Faust for 
his final hour. When his companions in arms have lain down 
to sleep and Faust is left alone, that hour is upon him. 

As at the end of Goethe’s “Faust,’’ Gretchen appears for 
a moment. Her significance for all Faust’s career is made 
clear by her words: 


Aber all deine ganze Krankheit lang 

Bin ich um dich geschlichen, 

Und nie gewichen— 

Bei deinem Erbarmen 

Mit den Armen, 

Durch ihr Gesicht 

Sah ich dich an— 

Heinrich, erkanntest du mich denn nicht? 


She hints also that he has won his fight. But the réle she 
plays is not that of Goethe’s Gretchen, who intercedes for Faust 
and, as it were, opens the pearly gates for him. Avenarius 
objected strongly to Goethe’s closing lines, ““Das Ewig-weib- 
liche zieht uns hinan’’: he found Faust’s entrance into some- 
thing like an erotic paradise and altogether unworthy end 
for such a career. And so his Gretchen dies away in an echo 
before Faust reaches his supreme victory. 

Metphistopheles, who realizes now that Faust’s soul is 
out of reach of any harm he can do it, comes to get what 
satisfaction he can out of the temporal part of his companion. 
He is still bound by the pact, however, and so when Faust 
demands to see the future of mankind, he conjures up the pic- 
ture for him. 

Presumably Mephistopheles meant to give just so much 
of this picture as he saw fit: the evolution of the human 
animal from the lower forms and its heritage of brute passions. 
But before the scene is over, he has a suspicion that God 
has taken the thing out of his hands; and so it is. A human 
face, gigantic, insanely distorted, develops out of the kalei- 
doscopic visions that have appeared. This is the image 
of humanity as Mephistopheles would have him see it: 
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Das ist der heiligen Menschheit Haupt— 

Nur leider der Vernunft beraubt: 

Die Viecherseelen, 

Die sein Hirn besessen, 

Sie haben’s mit der Zeit 

Ihm ausgefressen, 

Das aber heisst: 

Zum feinsten praipariert— 

Hohl erst ward’s reif, 

Dass es die Welt regiert! 
Faust, disregarding Mephistopheles, speaks with the face 
which loses its distorted appearance gradually as it succeeds in ex- 
pressing itself. It tells Faust that it is honor and greed, suckled 
by the animal in man, fed by the blood of those sacrificing them- 
selves, guided by love and rage—in short, it is a thing half 
devilish, half divine. By this time Mephistopheles sees the 
trend of this development and seeks to drive the vision back 
into the limbo from which it came. But Faust cries in ex- 
altation: 

Dimon! Es bleibt! Es bletbt! 

Nicht du, nicht du bist’s, der die Erde treibt! 

Das Sehnen ist’s, und wenn’s den Leib zerreibt, 

Das Schaffen wird, und ewig formend hebt, 

Gott ist’s, der lebt! (zum Gesicht) 

Du bist die Menschheit, die im Suchen irrt: 


The face has now lost all its grossness. The features are those 
of a noble type, resembling Goethe in his best years. Just before 
it fades from view, it supplements Faust’s definition with, 
“Die Gottheit bin ich, die im Menschen wird.’’ This is for 
Faust his greatest moment. Raising his hands to heaven 
in ecstacy he recognizes that it is God whom he has sought, 
and God within him who bade him seek. 

But what of Mephistopheles? This realization of the 
divine event to which all humanity moves, has left him out of 
account and put him in a fury. He has no power to destroy 
the soul, but he can kill the body. When Faust says to him 
in contempt, “‘Du da, du dist nicht mehr!”’, he springs upon 
him, strikes his heart, and then disappears in the ground. 
Faust sinks, but triumphantly—cheerfully accepting his fate, 
even as his fellow soldiers asleep on the ground around him. 
The serenity of the scene during the last moments is most 
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fitting. The stars have come out, and now nothing is to be 
seen but the expanse of the heavens in all their beauty. A 
profound quiet reigns. After a long pause the curtain slowly 
descends. 

Such, then, is the new ‘‘Faust.”’ As I said at the outset, 
it is not a parody like Vischer’s play. But Avenarius himself 
confesses his agreement with Vischer’s criticism of the second 
half of Goethe’s “Faust.” Vischer, it will be remembered, 
revolted against the indefinite and unsatisfactory nature of 
the second part. He resented particularly the snobbishness 
of those scholars who pretended to find profundity where there 
was none. It was against the “hochnasige Kritiker,” these 
“Goethepfaffen” more than against Goethe himself that he 
put forth his satirical skit. On the other hand he considered the 
first part of “Faust” a magnificent, inimitable fragment which 
challenged completion. The problem appealed strongly to 
his philosophical nature, and he actually did sketch the plan 
of a second part himself. That he did not execute it is due 
to a conviction which he finally reached, “dass niemand es 
Goethe gleich kann, der ja im Alter sich selbst es nicht gleich 
tun konnte.”’ 

Avenarius follows Vischer even up to this discouraging 
conclusion but not in the acceptance of this conclusion as a de- 
terrent. Taking the promise that the Faust theme is capable of 
being continued ad infinitum, he maintains that a poet should 
not let his impulse to imbody it anew be suppressed by the fear 
of appearing ridiculous as a rival of Goethe. It appears, 
however, that Avenarius carried the idea of a new “Faust” 
about with him for forty years before he summoned courage to 
enter the ranks with it.‘ He confesses that the play might 
never have been written had it not been for the war, which 
unquestionably revised many previously accepted values and 
stirred poetic depths that had been long dormant. 

Without knowing in the least how he had conceived his 
“Faust” before, we can make only a vague estimate of the 
effect of the war on its composition. It must be that a well 
defined plan simply ripened under the influence of those 
fateful years, for in no ordinary sense can this be called a war- 


‘ See his article in Kunstwart, April 1919. I am indebted to this article 
for all my information concerning the genesis of his “Faust.” 
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play; certainly not a Tendenzstiick. War there is in the play. 
The rapacity of the stronger nation (the story of the explorer), 
the unholy ambition of the chancellor, the arbitrariness and 
the injustice of the government, the ravages of brute passions 
set free, may all be echoes of the holocaust of 1914-1918. 
But they are hardly more than echoes. His picture of a people 
in arms is decidedly more poetic than political. Similarly, 
the idealistic conclusion—that might does not make right, 
that the good cause does not perish with its defenders—is the 
sort of justice which is more usually called poetic than historic. 

The newness of this Faust version does not lie then in an 
adoption of the garb of the hour. Avenarius, whose poetic 
ability has sometimes been doubted, is universally admitted 
to be possessed of a sound artistic sense; such an instinct 
kept him from spoiling his theme with anything cheap and 
transitory. He is aiming, like Goethe, at nothing short of the 
universal; in this case, the universal problem of good and evil. 
It is on his conception of this problem that he bases his apology 
for presenting the world with another “‘Faust.”’ 

Those who have read Vischer’s farce (or even Baumbach’s 
Mirchen, “‘Die Teufel auf der Himmelswiese’’), will recall 
that Dr. Faust is not enjoying all the delights which the here- 
after is supposed to hold for those who have been saved from 
the wrath of God. The poor wretch has to teach school; 
and tristissime dictu, he must expound a poet’s version of his 
earthly pilgrimage that is, Goethe’s Faust, II Teil. The 
reason for this probationary state is the fact that his salvation 
as depicted by Goethe has been too easy. Avenerius also takes 
this view as his starting point, naturally for a more serious 
treatment. Perhaps the most fundamental difference between 
Goethe and Avenarius consists in just this. To Avenarius’ 
mind, the manner of Faust’s salvation is the real Faust theme, 
it is the answer to the whole problem of good and evil. He wants 
his Faust saved not by a pardoning word of the deity, but by 
the victory of the divine in his breast over the evil there. 
For Faust there must be no moment of complacency—no rest, 
in fact, for it is a fight till death. No assurance of any sort that 
he will win is given him. His final victory is predicted by his 
growth, but he is not allowed to realize it until the last moment. 
It is an evolution, the meaning of which does not dawn on 
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him until Mephistopheles shows him the evolutionary develop- 
ment of the race. The lesson of service he learns from Michael 
Angelo; that of devotion and sacrifice, from the professor, 
the knight, the students. He acquires the passion of doing 
things for others, which reaches its highest point when he 
offers his hope of eternal life in exchange for the power to help 
his fellow man. Unquestionably as high an ethical pinnacle 
as any Faust could attain. 

In comparison with Goethe— and one must be continually 
testing other Faust versions by Goethe’s—this high ethical 
ideal is stressed more, is more in evidence. One would not be 
apt to accuse Goethe of having subordinated the aesthetic 
to the ethical; it is just possible that such a verdict may be 
brought against Avenarius. In analyzing the Faust legend 
Avenarius makes two statements which throw light on his 
conception of the theme: “Und schliesslich kommt das zu- 
stande, woran wir so gewéhnt sind, dass wir uns erst bewusst 
machen miissen, wie héchst erstaunlich es ist: ein Siinder, 
der sich dem Teufel verschrieben hat, wird dem deutschen 
Dichten zur teuersten Verkérperung des Idealismus.” And: 
Das tiefste Treibende in der Faustsage war, sehe ich recht, 
das sehnende und suchende und meist ganz unbewusste, 
ganz versteckte religiése Gefiihl.”. The first sentence might 
be applied to almost any of the Faust poets from Lessing on; 
the second one, with slight modification, represents Avenarius’ 
conception of the Faust saga. 

Perhaps Avenarius is naturally religious. Or it may be that 
the crisis of the war turned his thought more into those channels. 
Or again, he may have considered the religious element essential 
to the play in view of its presence in the tradition. Whatever 
the cause, religion, both formal and real, permeates the play. 
From the prolog to the last curtain, there is scarcely a scene 
without some visible manifestation of the church. Among the 
characters there isa preacher, a monk, a canon, a pope, a prelate, 
a hermit, and a schoolmaster who has once been a priest. 
The rosary, the cross, the everlasting light, the chapel, the 
cell, the wayside shrine are scattered throughout the action. 
A sermon is preached, extreme unction is given, and a heretic 
is burned. 
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If this were all, one might attribute it to local color neces- 
sary toa Reformation drama. But there is more than religious 
form here. Faust’s education, as can be seen from the outline 
given above, is a religious one, culminating in the recognition 
of the doctrine of Christian atonement and salvation. Meph- 
istopheles is made to acknowledge the power and significance, 
not of the God of Goethe’s prolog, but of Christ and his cross. 
When the monk exorcises him he says to himself: 


Mich beisst’s wie Flohbiss, das verdammte Kreuz! 

Ich pfeif, ich spuck drauf, ich zerknack’s, das Luder, 

Wo ich den Dreck nur an den Kleidern seh . . . 
(auflachend) 

Was, alter Herr, Dich selbst beliigst du auch? 

Dass lass den Pfaffen! Ich veracht’ es nicht: 

Ich Aass das Kreuz: der, dem es dient, hat Macht, 

Und ihm beliebt’s, mich seiner Macht zu ducken. 


He even shows a knowledge of Christ’s teachings: 


Zwar hast du recht, am Kreuz du, das stirbt nicht, 
Was Herbstens welkt. Ja, wir’ das Saatkorn tot! 


But note particularly what spells defeat for him in the end: 





Dich glaubte ich endlich reif, da sagt ich’s ihm, 
Dem Herrn der Nacht . . . (wieder im Spottton) dem Chef, 
(wieder diister) und wie zu Jenem 
Im Judenland einst auf den Berg er trat, 
Kam Satan hin zu dem (wieder in leichtem Spottton): 
und machte Offert 

(wieder diister) Und alles, was er bot, und alles, was 

Die Hdlle nur zu bieten hat, und alles, 

Wofiir wir alles gaben—Alles—Alles . . . 

Fir einen Teil wovon schon ich dereinst . . . (zwingt 
den Gedanken weg. Knirschend): 

Ihm war’s noch nicht das Knie zu beugen wert. 

Fiir andre seine Seligkeit! Und bietet 

Sie uns: “da nehmt—ich geb’s fiir andre!’ Grausen 

Mach mir das Wort: fiir andre. Was durchgliiht 

Von ihm, fiir uns geladen ist’s mit Blitz. . . 
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There is one advantage certainly in having a Leitmotif 
so patent as it is here: the unity of action becomes a simple 
matter. All the action in this “Faust” is indesputably germane. 
It is more: it is beautifully proportioned. As far as critics of 
Goethe are agreed on anything, they seem to be agreed on 
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the lack of these qualities in the second part of his “Faust.” 
It is natural that Avenarius should have made especial effort 
to avoid an error so often charged to his predecessor. In 
doing so, he kept his play well within the bounds of practical 
stagecraft. There is that in the Faust theme which tends to 
drag the poet loose from his moorings in the workaday world, 
with the result that a Faust drama too often turns out to be 
a book drama. Such can not be said of the one in question. 
It is altogether actable; and in a land of subsidized theatres 


where the artistic has a chance, it should find its niche among. 


the classics. 

It should—unless a certain brusqueness and colloquial 
flavor of its language shunt it, despite its philosophy, into 
the class of naturalistic productions. Avenarius, who found the 
second part of Goethe’s ‘“‘Faust’’ most valuable because it is 
a rich collection of the confessions of the poet grown wise with 
age, must also have recognized the unabated ability of the oct- 
ogenarian to write beautifully. Why didn’t he imitate the 
style even though the plot was not to his liking? The answer is 
doubtless evident enough: the style is the one thing he could 
not imitate. This we might forgive him had he substituted 
something of his own which would not allow us to miss so much 
the smoothness and beauty of Goethe’s verse. It is on just this 
that I would make my one really unfavorable criticism of 
Avenarius’ play: for a theme so lofty he uses a medium 
altogether too inadequate. There is an absolute dearth 
of fine lines in the play. He had neither the serenity of Goethe, 
nor the rich, sensuous beauty of Grillparzer, nor the terse 
aptness of Hebbel. He has written his ‘‘Faust” in an age when 
poetry in the drama is all but dead. 

And yet we are glad that he did write it. All honor to his 
courage in breaking the spell that has too long hung over the 
Faust theme. His play is proof enough that it was worth 
while to do so. 

H. W. Puckett 
Columbia University 
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SHAKESPEARE AND AESCHYLUS 


Numerous parallelisms between Shakespeare and the 
Greek tragedians have been indicated, especially by James 
Russell Lowell' and J. Churton Collins.2. The two following 
similarities, which have not been pointed out so far as I know, 
are not offered as evidence of familiarity with Greek drama 
on Shakespeare’s part, but merely as coincidences. 

1. Antony’s use of Caesar’s robe in his funeral address 
strongly suggests the passage in the Choephori of Aeschylus 
in which Orestes displays the blood-stained cloth or garment 
which the murderers had thrown about his father, Agamemnon, 
to overcome his resistance to their weapons. 

Julius Caesar, Act III, Sc. I, 175 ff. 


Antony 
You all do know this mantle 


Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 
And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it. 


Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 


Choephori, 981 ff. 

Orestes . . . Spread it out with your own hands; approach and stand 
about it, and show this net for a man, that our father . . . the Sun—may see 
my mother’s unclean work . . . 

Did she do it, or did she not?—Nay, I have a witness in this vesture, that 
it was dyed by Aegisthus’ sword. It is the welling blood which hath aided time 
in spoiling the many hues of the embroidery.—At last, at last, he himself is 
before me; I utter his praises; I make his lament.* 


1 “Shakespeare Once More,” 1868. Cf. Lowell’s Writings, Vol. III, Cam- 
bridge, Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1890. 

2 “Shakespeare as a Classical Scholar’ in Studies in Shakespeare by J. 
Churton Collins, Westminster, A. Constable and Co., 1904. 

* This and the following extract are taken from the literal translation 
by A. W. Verrall in his edition of The ‘Choephori’ of Aeschylus, London, Macmil- 
lan and Co., 1893. 
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2. The ghost scene at the banquet in Macbeth is more than 
a little reminiscent of the conclusion of the Choephori, in which 
the Furies of the murdered Clytemnestra appear to Orestes 
the matricide, but are invisible to the others. 
Macbeth, Act III, Sc. IV. 50 ff. 
Uy Pray oe never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
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Lady M. 
This is the very painting of your fear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. 


Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Choephori, 1046 ff. 


Orestes. Oh, see, see! 


Are those slave-women? Gorgon like . . . with raiment dusk . . . and mul- 
titude of branching snakes! 
Citizen. What fancies whirl thee . . . ? 


Or. There is no fancy in this trouble for me. In very truth these are my 
mother’s enraged pursuers. 

Cit. It is because the blood is yet fresh upon thy hands: hence the con- 
fusion that invades thy brain. 


Or. Ye do not see them, but I do. 


ORAL SUMNER COAD 
Columbia University 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 


LIFE OF GOETHE. P. Hume Brown: With a Prefatory 
Note by Viscount Haldane. 2 Vols. Holt & Co. 1920. 


There has of recent years been something like a little 
hailstorm of Goethe-biographies. Gundolf in Germany, 
Croce in Italy, Thomas in America and now Hume Brown 
in England all have helped to prove the fascination of genius 
and its ability to make men of various political and ethnical 
attachments transcend their affiliations and join in a common 
worship. Among books on Goethe written in the English 
tongue this latest contribution is sure for a long time to come 
to hold a commanding position and to help rivet that reverence 
for the great sage established among us by Carlyle and Matthew 
Arnold. 

The prefatory Note by Viscount Haldane tells us that Pro- 
fessor Hume Brown—Historiographer Royal for Scotland 
and Professor of Ancient Scottish History and Palaeography 
in the University of Edinburgh—for many years cherished 
the ambition of making the greatness of Goethe, who was 
his favorite teacher as well as his favorite poet, clear to his 
compatriots, and that in pursuance of this plan he visited 
Germany in company with Lord Haldane in each year from 
1898 to 1912. The result of these studies was published in 
part, under the title ““The Youth of Goethe,” as early as 1913. 
At the time of the premature death of Professor Hume Brown 
in 1918 the work was finished in Ms. with the sole exception of 
a chapter on “‘Faust II.’”’ Using a few notes left by Professor 
Hume Brown, Lord Haldane himself wrote this chapter con- 
fident that his familiarity with his friend’s ideas justified the 
attempt to reproduce his thought. 

Significantly the book is called “Life of Goethe” and not 
“Life and Works of Goethe.” And indeed 800 pages record 
the events of this rich career with minute care, tracing Goethe’s 
growth from the early period of crowded inner tumultuousness 
to that of inner harmony and outward placidity, and from 
egoism to a cultivation of the social instinct. I: consequence 
of this preponderant concern in Goethe’s soul-evolution and 
a less pronounced interest in his writings as works of art, the 
passages dealing with Goethe’s inner growth (as notably 
Chapter XVI) and with his relations with commanding person- 
alities like Schiller (Chapter XXV) or Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Fichte and Schelling (Chapter XXVI) are the most satisfactory. 
Everywhere the author betrays intimate acquaintance with the 
details of his hero’s life. Whether his control of Goethe-liter- 
ature is equally comprehensive the comments on the “Thea- 
tralische Sendung,” “Benvenuto Cellini,” the “Italienische 
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Reise” or ““Dichtung und Wahrheit” would lead one to doubt. 
Mistakes, like the oneimplied in the statement that the “Ital- 
ienische Reise” reflects opinions no longer held by Goethe 
at the time of its publication (p. 323) are, however, not frequent. 
It is equally doubtful whether Professor H. B. is always 
cognizant of the profound effect of many of Goethe’s works— 
perhaps inferior in themselves—on the entire trend of German 
letters. So we are not made aware that the “Unterhaltungen” 
stand as the source from which all later short-story writing 
flowed nor that the notes on “Benvenuto Cellini” are virtually 
the beginning in Germany of that “Renaissancism’”—that 
reverence for an age of great artists—which later, formulated 
by Jakob Burckardt and best expressed by C. F. Meyer, was 
to play so significant a part in her intellectual life of the last 
century. In the discussion of the “Wahlverwandtschaften” 
we miss any hint that this work opens a new chapter in the 
history of the novel and that, whatever its shortcomings, 
it is a forerunner of the great stories of Balzac, Flaubert, 
Bourget and others, in which character is conceived as an organ- 
ism growing and decaying in response to its own laws. 

In accordance with the general trend of this biography to 
treat Goethe’s literary output as the greatest summation 
of wisdom in literature rather than as a series of poetical 
creations, the comments on poems like “Der Wanderer” 
(p. 102), or “Der Paria” (p. 626f.), or on the “Spriiche in Prosa”’ 
(p. 657f.), or under “Der ewige Jude” (p. 156ff.), or again on the 
“Wanderjahre” (p. 695ff.), or on “‘Winckelmann und sein 
Jahrhundert” (p. 515f.) altogether eclipse the treatment of the 
lyrics in general or the dramas or the other novels. / Few readers 
might agree with the author’s summary condemnation of the 
scene ‘‘Wald und Hdhle”’ in “Faust” (p. 726) or with the char- 
acterization of the style of “Iphigenie’’ and “Tasso” as merely 
“studied pose” (p. 558). When he overstresses the painfulness, 
and morbidity of “Die Braut von Corinth” (p. 505f) and 
hardly mentions “Der Gott und die Bajardere” (p. .507) 
he perhaps allows himself to lapse into that prudery from 
which he is generally admirably free. For neither Goethe’s 
relations to Frau von Stein (Chapter XV) nor even those with 
Christiane Vulpius (p. 382ff.)—which have so irked all the 
Sacred Cows of virtue for this many a year—draw from him any 
but the sanest comments. 

With all its excellence, however, this latest Goethe-biography 
is not likely to gather a large audience. The specialist, 
though sensible of the dominant note of thoroughness and 
solidity, will miss any new or lifted vision. The zeal of the 
general reader is likely somewhat to abate at the sight of two 
bulky volumes and upon nearer acquaintance even more 
at the quantity of detail dealing with Goethe’s minor works. 
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But if the book will not be largely read by the general—as the 
sprightlier but far less sound and important biography by 
Lewes is to this day—a large number of its paragraphs will 
be studied and pondered by those capable of recognizing in 
it the most dignified monument so far erected to Goethe in the 
English speaking world and especially by those capable of 
appreciating it as an admirable vehicle for a realization of the 
great German’s importance as the safest guide and friend 
for our distraught generation. 
CAMILLO VON KLENZE 
College of the City of New York 





A HISTORY OF MODERN COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH, by 
Henry Cecil Wyld. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi+398. 


This is a remarkably illuminating and important book, 
and to readers who have not closely followed the trend of 
English linguistic study during the past decade or two the con- 
clusions it presents will prove startling. At every turn the 
reader gets new assurance that this is no mere rewarming of 
the older discussions of the subject, but a fresh statement based 
upon a rich collection of data hitherto largely neglected. 

The book is divided almost exactly into two halves, the first 
half containing an introduction, followed by a discussion of 
dialect types in Middle English and their survival in the modern 
period, and an examination of English from the fifteenth to the 
close of the eighteenth century. The greater part of the second 
half is devoted to a close study of the history of pronunciation 
in the modern period—the vowels of accentuated syllables, 
and the vowels of unstressed syllables; to changes in con- 
sonantal sounds; and to notes on inflections. The concluding 
chapter gives a very engaging account of the development of 
Colloquial Idiom. 

Professor Wyld clearly recognizes, as every student of evolu- 
tion must, that from the nature of the case language does not 
change overnight, and that while one group of speakers are 
moving in one direction another group are lagging behind or 
moving in another direction. And hence at the outset he warns 
against the tendency, too strong even among professional in- 
vestigators, to mark off sharply defined periods indicating when 
the language as a whole entered upon new eras of develop- 
ment. 

That the history of English pronunciation is one of extreme 
difficulty is obvious from the fact that only in our own time 
has there been even an approximately successful attempt to 
interpret the often baffling data. Before the researches of Child, 
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Ellis, and Sweet, practically nothing had been done with the 
important question as to how English was pronounced in the 
time of Chaucer and of Shakespeare, and only an occasional 
comment was made on the obvious differences between Alexan- 
der Pope’s pronunciations and our own as indicated by his 
rimes. Then came the monumental work of Ellis and that of 
Henry Sweet, relying largely upon the old orthoepists, and to a 
less degree upon rimes in seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury verse. The old orthoepists and grammarians, although 
obviously destitute in most cases of a rudimentary under- 
standing of phonetics, were treated by Ellis and Sweet with 
great respect and their decisions carefully registered and com- 
pared. Where their statements were blind or confused much 
ingenuity was employed in making their meaning intelligible 
and, if possible, consistent. But in a very important passage 
Professor Wyld points out the change in the attitude of more 
recent scholars. 

“In former days, when those great figures of English 
Philology Ellis and Sweet were in their prime, these men, and 
others who followed limpingly in their footsteps, believed it to 
be possible to construct, almost entirely from the accounts given 
by the Orthoepists, a fairly exact chronological table of vowel 
changes, and to say with confidence, such and such was the 
shade of sound in the sixteenth century, this or that other shade 
in the seventeenth, yet another in the eighteenth, and so on. 
As I have already indicated above, I cannot find any such sure 
foundation in the statements of the old writers upon which 
Ellis and Sweet relied, and when I compare these statements 
with the testimony of the other kinds of evidence, I become 
more than ever distrustful of the results which were formerly 
accepted so confidently, less inclined to be dogmatic as to the 
chronology of vowel changes. For one thing, quite recently 
many scholars have been led to put back the beginnings of the 
modern vowel system, anything from one to two hundred years 
earlier than the date to which Eilis and Sweet assigned the rise of 
this. If this is justified, then it follows, since the formerly- 
received chronology was almost entirely based upon the testi- 
mony of the old grammarians, that these have misled us, and 
that much of the system of minute chronology derived from 
them crumbles,” p. 190. 

Any one who has spent sleepless nights—as the present 
reviewer must confess to have done—in trying to extract con- 
sistent statements from the old orthoepists will read Professor 
Wyld’s declaration of independence with a sigh of relief. 

One or two other passages of similar tenor may be cited. 

“For the present writer it is a question open to discussion, 
though many will think this an impiety, whether this new source 
of information has not been rather a curse than a blessing to 
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English Philology, and whether we have not been bamboozled 
for the last thirty or forty years by these early writers on Eng- 
lish pronunciation, into all sorts of wrong ideas,’’ p. 99. 

And in another place where he takes up the seventeenth 
century “‘authorities” he comments: 

“The great difficulty with all these writers, supposing that 
some definite conception can be gathered from their statements, 
is to decide how far their accounts are reliable . . . . The 
safest test to apply is that of the evidence derived from the 
Verneys, Mrs. Basire, and the Wentworths. Pronunciations 
which recur in these sources, but which are nevertheless charac- 
terized as vulgar, careless, or barbarous, by the grammarians, 
may safely be accepted as belonging to the Received Standard 
of the day,” p. 168. 

This safer evidence brings us to the most distinctive feature 
of Professor Wyld’s book, the critical study of old spellings. 
Probably every thoughtful modern reader of old books has 
stumbled upon spellings clearly indicating a pronunciation 
different from that of his time and has jotted them down with- 
out venturing to make a systematic collection. In Diehl’s 
Englische Schreibung und Aussprache and in Zachrisson’s notable 
examination of the English vowels in Englische Studien, lii, 
299 ff., considerable use is made of this source of information. 

But Professor Wyld, in the wide range of his investigation 
and in the critical skill with which he sifts his material, easily 
distances his predecessors. He lays emphasis upon the fact 
that the spoken language is the real speech and that carefully 
written documents and literature printed in conventional 
spelling furnish comparatively slight evidence as to the actual 
contemporary pronunciation. This evidence, on the other hand, 
he finds abundantly in familiar letters, in diaries, and in memo- 
randa obviously intended for the eye of the writer only. Before 
the printers and lexicographers imposed their standards, 
average men and women wrote as they best could, producing 
strange combinations to represent phonetically the sounds they 
intended. We might almost say, the worse their spelling, 
the better, for the less conventional it is, provided only it is 
phonetic, the more illuminating it is. Obviously, the spellings 
of no single writer can be cited as conclusive evidence for any 
pronunciation. He or she may be exceptionally provincial, but 
one bit of evidence confirms or corrects another, and the con- 
current proof that independent writers of a recognized social 
class pronounced in a certain fashion becomes at length entirely 
convincing. The very fact that the writers are not trained 
phoneticians and that they are caught off their guard gives us 
confidence that we may trust their unintentional testimony. 

Fortunately, too, the old orthoepists themselves often con- 
firm our conclusions. ‘‘We might disbelieve, or hesitate as to 
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the interpretation of any one authority, if unsupported by other 
evidence, but when all tell the same tale, when we find Pope 
rhyming neglects with sex, the Verney ladies and Lady Went- 
worth writing respeck, prospeck, strick, and so on, and the 
writers on pronunciation before, after, and contemporary with 
these personages deliberately stating that final ¢ is omitted in a 
long list of words which includes the above, then we must admit 
that if all this is not conclusive evidence on the point, it will be 
impossible ever to get any reliable information regarding the 
modes of speech of past ages. 

But the case for taking these various indications seriously 
becomes stronger when we discover that the existence of many 
of these, to us, peculiar pronunciations is established by occa- 
sional spellings reaching far back to the fifteenth century, and 
beyond that into the M. E. period itself,”’ pp. 283, 284. 

The significance of the conclusions deduced from these 
spellings the author had already outlined on pp. 70-71: “The 
net result of an examination of English speech as a whole 
during the fifteenth century leads us to the conclusion that 
before the close of that century, not to attempt more particular 
definition, the Modern Period of our language had begun.” 

Throughout the book the argument is cumulative and on 
the whole far stronger than if it rested upon the dictum of a 
professed orthoepist or two who might mistake his preferences 
for the best usage of his time. Needless to remark, the investi- 
gation is often complicated rather than helped by the old orthoe- 
pists. But through all the maze the author never loses the 
thread and he combines all the evidence in a plausible, if not in 
every case demonstrable, conclusion. An excellent example of 
his ingenious and cautious reasoning appears in the account of 
the chronology of vowel changes, pp. 191-194, and in the 
detailed discussion that follows, up to the concluding chapter on 
Colloquial Idiom. 

To readers who have given little attention to the history of 
English pronunciation the book will bring many interesting 
surprises. A single instance must suffice: 

“At the present time in the Received Standard as spoken 
in the South and Midlands, and in the Regional dialects of 
these areas, no distinction is made between whine and wine, 
between which and witch, white and Wight, etc. The only excep- 
tions are those speakers who have been subjected to Scotch or 
Irish influence, or who have deliberately chosen to depart from 
the normal practice for their own private satisfaction,” p. 311. 

Well-bred American speakers may vainly resent the un- 
doubted facts presented in the foregoing passage, but in any 
case they will not be likely to follow the example of their English 
cousins. American and Colonial English lies outside the 
author’s field, and he wisely refrains from complicating his 
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survey by attempting an interminable task. But no historian 
of American speech can venture to neglect this notable examina- 
tion of everyday English, in which more than one so-called 
Americanism is found to have most respectable English ancestry. 

As for the book as a whole, it is too much to expect that 
Professor Wyld’s solutions of thorny problems will in every case 
win universal assent, though it is not too much to say that he 
approaches no disputed question without a critical sifting of all 
available data. In no case does he attempt to slur the difficul- 
ties in the way of attaining certainty in these matters, andin the 
spirit of modest scholarship he frankly presents various prob- 
lems for which he has as yet no satisfactory solution. The 
study of the history of English as a living, spoken language is 
indeed so modern that a multitude of questions still remain 
untouched. 

“Among the general problems still to be solved may be 
mentioned:—the precise extent and character of both Regional 
and Class dialect influence upon Received Standard during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centures; the divorce of prose 
style from the colloquial language of the day which may appear 
in any language from time to time, and which research might 
possibly show occurred among the latest Elizabethans and their 
immediate successors, and again towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century; the precise linguistic results, if any, of the 
Civil Wars upon our language, whether in conducing to laxity 
of pronunciation and grammar, or in modifying the diction of 
conversation or of literature; the beginnings of the reaction in 
favour of the ‘regular and solemn’ style of pronunciation and 
grammar, and the progress of this movement in colloquial 
and literary English down, roughly, to the Early Victorian 
period; the rise of bogus pronunciations, based purely on the 
spelling, among persons who were ignorant of the best tradi- 
tional usage; the gradual process by which many of these ob- 
tained currency among the better classes. . . . . The whole 
question of unstressed vowels is a virgin field for the young 
investigator. . . . It would be an interesting inquiry how 
far the falling off in the quality of prose style among the general- 
ity of writers after the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
is related to social developments,” pp. 187, 188. “The whole 
question of Modern lengthenings and shortenings requires 
special investigation, which at present is lacking,” p. 257. 

This list might easily be extended, but here is surely enough 
to satisfy a reasonable appetite for years to come. 

In this ingenious and stimulating book we have found much 
to admire and little to blame. The workmanship is careful 
throughout. Misprints are very rare. Furnivall appears cor- 
rectly on p. xii, on pp. 86, 89, Furnival. In a few pages a letter 
is blurred or obliterated, but for this the author can hardly 
be censured. 
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But to most readers the lack of an index will seem very 
regrettable. In searching for some particular word one may 
now spend an hour without finding it. Doubtless an index was 
considered and ultimately rejected, partly because of the 
enormous labor it would cost and partly because of the inevit- 
able added expense. But the very fact that the labor would be 
great is a convincing reason why an index should be added 
without undue delay. No reader can hold in mind all the 
scattered facts, and they are too important ‘to be allowed to 
suffer neglect. 

Whatever the judgment on these and some other details 
this is assuredly a book that no student of English speech can 
safely neglect. And even the general reader, notwithstanding 
the technical character of many of the discussions, may derive 
great pleasure and profit from a multitude of passages. The 
style is never dry and the author is no pedant. Even a novice 
may be allured into the study of old-fashioned English after 
reading a passage like the following: “Do we realize that if we 
could, by the workings of some Time Machine, be suddenly 
transported back into the seventeenth century, most of us would 
find it extremely difficult to carry on, even among the kind of 
people most nearly corresponding with those with whom we 
are habitually associated in our present age, the simplest kind 
of decent social intercourse? Even if the pronunciation of the 
sixteenth century offered no difficulty, almost every other 
element which goes to make up the medium of communication 
with our fellows would do so. 

We should not know how to greet or take leave of those we 
met, how to express our thanks in an acceptable manner, how to 
ask a favour, pay a compliment, or send a polite message to a 
gentleman’s wife. We should be at a loss how to begin and 
end the simplest note, whether to an intimate friend, a near 
relative, or to a stranger. We could not scold a footman, com- 
mend a child, express in appropriate terms admiration for a 
woman’s beauty, or aversion to the opposite quality. We should 
hesitate every moment how to address the person we were 
talking to, and should be embarrassed for the equivalent of such 
instinctive phrases as—look here, old man; my dear chap; 
my dear Sir; excuse me; I beg your pardon; I’m awfully sorry; 
Oh, not at all; that’s too bad; that’s most amusing; you see; 
don’t you know; and a hundred other trivial and meaningless 
expressions with which most men fill out their sentences,” p. 
360. And there are scores of other passages hardly less enliven- 
ing. 

Readers unaccustomed to phonetic discussion will do well 
to begin with the chapter on Colloquial Idiom, of which the 
foregoing passage is a part, and then take up the chapter on 
the English of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
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along with the introductory chapter. The impetus thus gained 
will be likely to carry them through the book. 
When may we hope to have a treatment of Colloquial Ameri- 
cah English equally authoritative and delightful? 
Wiriram E. MEap 
Wesleyan University 





Gudmund Schiitte: OFFERPLADSER I OVERLEVERING 
OG STEDMINDER. Studier fra Sprog og Oldtidsforskning 
no. 112. V. Pios Boghandel, Kjébenhavn, 1918. 


The object of the author has been, through a comparative 
study of historical, archeological, and legendary sources, 
and of place names, to localize the sacrificial places of pagan 
Denmark and to suggest further problems for a systematic 
investigation of the centers of early worship thus established. 

After a brief review of the earlier work in the same field, Mr. 
Schiitte passes to a survey of Classical evidence concerning 
the large general sacrifices (masseofringer) in Central Europe. 
This section is little more than a summary of Worsaae: Al- 
mindelige Bemaerkninger om Betydningen av vore store Mosefund 
fra den aeldre Jernalder. Vidensk. Selsk. Forhandlinger 1867, 
p. 242 ff., referred to by the author. Mr. Schiitte finds no 
references to Scandinavian customs, but cites such accounts 
of Gallic and Germanic rites as may throw light on the sit- 
uation in Denmark. 

The author next approaches the sacrifice of special works 
of art, either singly or in pairs. He cites the report of Strabo 
that the Cimbri, terrified by the landing of the Roman fleet 
in Jutland, A. D. 5, sent to Augustus their most sacred sacri- 
ficial bowl. This he considers a sacrifice to appease the angry 
gods. The emperor, a god even to the Romans, certainly would 
appear as such to the Cimbri. As a parallel he suggests the 
silver bowl of Gundestrup bog.! 

The instances hardly seem parallel. The first is an offering 
to buy off an hostile attack; the second is the deposit in a bog 
of the sacrificial object broken in such a way as to be of no 
further use. The custom of destroying sacrificial objects thus 
deposited is familiar; its significance is unknown. At all events 
the two cases, granted that they are parallel, would hardly 
justify Mr. Schiitte’s establishment of a localized sacrificial 
type, “det kimbriske kedeloffer” (i. e., the Cimbric Bowl 
offering). 

In the same group, he places the “sun-chariot” of Trund- 
holm Bog, the two Dejberg Waggons, the Langaa Waggon, 
and the two gold horns of Gallehus. In the first and last case 


'Sophus Miiller: Vor Oldtid, p. 572. 
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the author’s conclusion seems correct; in the second and third, 
however, he has failed to refute S. Miiller’s theory that the 
deposits have been made in connection with ordinary human 
burial. 

In the next two sections the author discusses the large 
sacrificial deposits in the North from the period of the mi- 
grations. Historical references to the custom are all from the 
end of the pagan period,—Thietmar of Merseburg, Adam of 
Bremen, Ibn Fozlan; but archeology suggests an earlier 
origin. The author’s most significant point in this section 
is his argument for the existence of common rites and rituals 
in Sealand, Jutland, Sweden, Norway, and Russia. The 
chief basis for the claim is the constantly recurring initial H 
in the names of objects and places of sacrifice. A comparison 
with the Celtic prevalence of initial C leads to the suggestion 
of borrowing from that source through Cimbric mediation. 
At times the point is stretched too far. F. ex. it is hard-to 
accept an interpretation that finds in the legend of Eormenic’s 
vengeance on Randver a veiled account of the sacrifice of the 
son together with his hawk and hound. Nevertheless the 
significance of the sacred H has been fairly certainly estab- 
lished. 

That the large bog-deposits are of sacrificial origin has been 
suggested by several archeologists. Mr. Schiitte’s analysis 
strengthens this interpretation. An interesting bit of evidence 
is added if the interpretation of Helgekviba Hjervarpssonar 
str. 8 is correct: 

“Swords I know lying in Sigarsholm, fewer by four than 
five times ten.’” 

Mr. Schiitte considers Sigar Odin in disguise and the passage 
evidence of a sacrificial deposit in honor of Odin. His further 
substantiation of the interpretation through the Sikling legends 
of Hagbart and Signe, whose death he considers an Odin 
sacrifice, is untenable. 

In the sixth section, on folk tales of treasures deposited 
in lakes or bogs and their origin in pagan rites, the argument 
is harder to follow. The material is elusive and the author 
makes it prove too much. 

Sections seven to eleven list the evidence of names for the 
localization of sacrificial places. A mass of interesting material 
is submitted, but the discussion is hard to follow because 
the author fails to state the period from which a given name is 
first known. Names like Soljerg or Hékebjerg f. ex. are of 
no value unless they are of early origin. However, the author’s 
demonstration that names of possible sacred origin usually 
occur in groups strengthens his argument,—one name might 


*Trans. quoted from B. Thorpe. 
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be a chance occurrence, but four or five hardly. In his analysis 
of the Herred names, he again proves too much. The conscious 
arrangement of Herred names with the “sacred initial H”’ 
according to a formula HXXHXHHXHXX is impossible.* 
The list of names‘ seems to have been handled arbitrarily— 
some even to have been omitted. 

In conclusion, though many of the separate contentions 
of the author cannot be accepted, the general mass of evidence 
is of value. The varied material from history, legend, and place 
names, all points in one direction; and Mr. Schitte’s demand 
that the results be considered in the undertaking of further 
archeological investigations is more than justified. 

HENNING LARSEN 


Iowa City, Towa 





MARGARET FULLER. A psychological biography by 
Katharine Anthony. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe 1920. Pp. V, 213. 


The purpose and method pursued in this welcome new 
biography of one of the most exceptional as well as often 
misrepresented American women is best described by the author 
in her preface to the book: “My purpose,” she says, “‘has been 
to apply a new method to old matter. I have not tried to unearth 
fresh material or discovered unpublished evidence. The sources 
from which the facts are drawn are well-known volumes 
given in the bibliography at the end. But the following pages 
are less concerned with a chronology of facts than with the 
phases of a complex personality and a manifold life. It is 
an attempt to analyze the emotional values of an individual 
existence, the motivation of a career, the social transformation 
of a woman’s energies. . . In short, Margaret was a modern 
woman who died in 1850. The legend she left cannot be truth. 
It was created mainly by unemancipated men; Chivalry and 
Puritanism combined to distort the picture. For this reason, 
her life demands a vindication from certain quarters which 
too long have failed her. Feminisme oblige. Her story needed 
to be told by someone who could sympathize with her struggles 
and affirm her ideals. Therefore, while striving for realism 
and impartiality, the following study does not pretend to avoid 
the warmth of the advocate.” 

That Miss Anthony tried to arrive at the realities of 
Margaret Fuller’s personality and career chiefly by the means 
of modern psychological analysis assures her work from the 


*Cf. Steenstrup: Danm. Riges Hist. I, 453 for origin and naming of the 
Herred. ' 
‘Evidently taken from Kong Waldemars Jordebog, though the author fails 
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very start the grateful attention of every progressive literary 
critic. While the disciples of Freud and Jung in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland have for the last decade successfully 
employed the methods of the new psychology to the study of 
mysterious characters and phenomena in literature, history 
and mythology, traditional literary criticism in this country, 
chiefly academic, has deliberately shut out the new light and has 
adhered faithfully to the fossilized procedures which characterize 
the textbooks in usum delphini in high school- and college 
classes. Hence the legend surrounding Margaret Fuller, 
the origin and growth of which Miss Anthony describes as 
follows: “She wanted elbow-room and scope,—claiming her 
emotional rights with the same conviction as her economic 
and political rights. In acting upon her beliefs, she did not 
escape the fatal ‘breath of scandal’ and the consequent loss 
of a one hundred per cent respectability. This made her 
apologists uneasy and therefore prone to forget her. But as 
long as the generation of women who had known and loved her 
survived, she did not lack for sympathetic advocates with 
posterity. At last came a time, however, when the published 
reminiscences of her Transcendental friends formed the only 
portrait which remained. The personality which emerged 
from their memoirs is the contradictory and pretentious 
caricature which survives under the name of Margaret Fuller. 

“The truth is that the men who made the book about 
Margaret gave a better portrait of themselves in that volume 
than they did of its subject. For instance, they created a 
legend about her having a neck like a serpent, which she 
‘would wind about and make as serpentine as possible.’ 
Several of them dwelt upon this serpentine association with 
great enthusiasm, and seemed to think it quite an original 
inspiration. _Woman—wisdom—serpent:—it is a combination 
to which the long road of man’s memory seems easily to lead. 
Horace Walpole could find no more satisfactory insult for Mary 
Wollstonecraft than to call her ‘a philosophizing serpent.’ The 
conscious memory of the Puritan is short, but his unconscious 
memory endureth forever.” 

It is little known that many passages in Margaret Fuller’s 
letters, which are deposited in the Boston Public Library, were 
obliterated or blotted out with ink either by their recipients 
or some later fraudulent hand. There is no doubt in the review- 
er’s mind that, were it possible to decipher these passages, the 
reasons why the legend had to be thrown about the apostate 
of Puritanism would become still clearer, and Miss Anthony 
could adduce yet stronger proofs for the conflict between 
powerful human passions and violent Puritan inhibitions 
which constitutes the tragic struggle of Maggaret Fuller’s 
life. That she did not succumb in this struggle but ultimately 
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gained her liberation was due entirely to the paramount 
influence of Goethe, as Miss Anthony points out, summing 
up her convincing analysis of Margaret’s inner development 
by saying: “In Margaret the force of Puritan tradition was 
fast wearing away; she had hovered for long between Goethe 
and Emerson and Goethe had in the end prevailed.” 

The biographer thus verifies the results of Dr. F. A. Braun’s 
notable study Margaret Fuller and Goethe (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1910), published more than a decade aga and 
reviewed in the JOURNAL at the time. Unfortunately the 
author of this study which blazed the way to a deeper compre- 
hension of our intellectual pioneer, has not lived to enjoy 
the complete vindication of his views which the faithful 
guardians of the Puritan Fuller myth, such as Braun’s unin- 
formed critic in the New York Nation, at the time sought to 
quibble away by casuistic quotation and shallow profundity. 

Although Miss Anthony does not claim originality for her 
undertaking as far as the discovery of new sources or unpub- 
lished evidence are concerned, her work abounds in flashes of 
thought which make familiar characters and events appear in 
a new light. Speaking of Margaret Fuller as one of the best 
impromptu talkers in an era of great talkers she remarks: 
“Coleridge and Carlyle were Titans with the tongue and, 
in America, Alcott, Channing and Emerson were the leaders 
of a talker’s guild which centered around Concord.” 

In view of the absence of enduring effects upon American 
literature of the Transcendental movement what could better 
characterize its champions than this acknowledgement of 
their extraordinary capability for the rhetorical. 

Again in her brief and lucid discussion of Transcendental- 
ism and Margaret Fuller’s limited share in it! the author makes 
the highly suggestive observation that instead of a transient 
and isolated phenomenon of New England life, as commonly 
presented, the Transcendental movement was in reality a part 
of the spiritual revolution then sweeping over Europe. How 
much paper, ink and foolish theorizing could have been spared 
by doctor’s candidates and others, eager to solve the Trans- 
cendental mystery had they been able to take this historical 
point of view. In the absence of a comprehensive historical 
study of the revolutionary movement in question it is to be 
regretted that the author has not delineated more in detail 
the general background upon which Margaret Fuller’s manifold 
public activities rise. Her participation, though half-hearted, 
in the communistic Brook Farm experiment, her association 


‘Here, too, Miss Anthony corroborates Dr. Braun who, much to the dis- 
comfort of the Puritan myth-worshippers, established the fact that Margaret 
Fuller was too deeply imbued with the spirit of Gothéan realism and freedom 
to share the Utopian views of the transcendental coterie. 
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as a militant journalist with Greeley, the pioneer of socialism, 
her advocacy of the woman movement, her admiration 
for Goethe and for things German, and, finally, her connection 
with Mazzini and the Italian revolution, all issues which were 
as unpopular in America then as their present-day con- 
tinuations, with the exception of the woman movement, 
are now, place her in the forerank of the champions of human 
progress and fully justify the biographer’s successful effort to 
restore her memory in the annals of American literature and 
civilization. 
Jutius GOEBEL 





RICHARD WAGNER VON MAX KOCH; Dritter Teil,1859- 
1883. (Geisteshelden: Dreiundsechzigster bis fiinfundsech- 
zigster Band.) Berlin; Ernst Hofmann & Co. 1918. XVI 
+774 pages. 

“Inter arma silent musae”’ may explain, to a certain extent, 
the comparative dearth of Wagner literature in the last seven 
years. One outstanding achievement is, nevertheless, to be 
chronicled, the completion of Max Koch’s third and last 
volume of his Wagner biography. The text was, to be sure, 
in press at the beginning of the war, but Koch was interrupted 
in his proofreading by the call to arms, and the final revision 
was not complete until 1917, the work then appearing in 1918, 
eleven years after the publication of the first volume. 

In his review of Koch’s first volume (M. L. N. April, 1908), 
Professor von Klenze prophesied that the completion of this 
Life “‘would be likely to make of this work the most com- 
prehensive Wagner biography that we possess.”” The finished 
achievement fully justifies this judgment and we have now in 
Koch’s completed work the Wagner Biography par excellence 
and one of the few really classic works in the great mass of 
Wagner literature. To be sure, it can not rival Glasenapp 
in wealth of material or fullness of detail, nor is it so stimulating 
and suggestive as Chamberlain’s dazzling Life, which on every 
page rouses the reader to admiration or contradiction. Never- 
theless, it far surpasses the former in judicious selection of the 
important as it does the latter in accuracy and reliability, 
in freedom from bias and Tendenz. The reader might perhaps 
welcome a still greater departure from the Glasenapp fullness 
and a nearer approach to the brilliant interpretative writing 
of Chamberlain. Oscar Wilde somewhere postulates for true 
artistic composition the utmost possible estrangement from 
facts. The inclusion of fewer facts concerning the cabals in 
Munich, Berlin and elsewhere would assuredly have enabled 
Koch to make certain passages more artistic and inspiring. 
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In every respect Koch was admirably fitted for undertaking 
this work. As one of Wagner’s first champions he brought 
to his task an indispensable love for his hero, while his philo- 
logical and literary-historical training enabled him to maintain 
the objectivity of view, the independent critical judgment, 
the ability to use sources scientifically which have, unfortu- 
nately, been lacking in so many writers in this field. Only in 
rare cases does Koch show unnecessary regard for the living 
members of Wagner’s family. Such passages, however, in 
no wise indicate any prejudice on Koch’s part in his discussion 
of Richard Wagner. Even Wagner’s opponents are treated 
objectively and their motives appreciated. 

In Koch’s Wagner, appearing as it does in the series 
“‘Geisteshelden,’’ it is natural that preference should be given 
to the significance of Wagner’s life and works, his relationship 
to cultural movements of his time and indebtedness to the 
great minds of Germany and other lands rather than to a more 
technical discussion of purely musical questions. In any case, 
however, Koch, the literary historian, would have adopted 
this method of approach. He acknowledges, to be sure, in his 
foreword that his neglect of musical questions had been 
criticised by reviewers of the first two volumes and states that 
publisher and author had planned together to have a separate 
musical section written by a technically trained specialist, 
a feature which may still appear in a future edition. In the 
present work numerous references to music-technical treatises 
are given in the Bibliographical Notes. It is significant that 
there is no Wagner biography that treats strictly musical 
questions more at length than does Koch, who concludes from 
this fact that, as Hans Sachs says: ‘‘Wohl miiss’ es so sein.”’ 
Certainly Wagner’s own wish and conception of his life work 
demand a general treatment of the dramatist and outstanding 
figure in modern European culture rather than a more restricted 
treatment of the technical musician. The interrelationship 
of inspiration in the arts belongs to a field scarcely cultivated as 
yet, but in Wagner’s case it can already be seen that his 
musical production and his art form were, to a large extent, 
due to the inspiration derived from the literary works of all 
periods and countries. More than any other biographer Koch 
has shown the influence of German and foreign writers upon 
Wagner. Conversely Koch emphasizes Wagner’s influence, 
not only upon music but also, chiefly through the Bayreuth 
festivals, upon German art and culture in general, and upon the 
drama and theatrical technique in particular. 

Since the completion of Koch’s first volume, much important 
source material has been rendered accessible, notably the Auéo- 
biography and the many collections of letters. All this has, 
of course, been utilized in volume II and III. Koch’s attitude 
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toward Mein Leben is that of critical coolness. By no means are 
all statements of Mein Leben accepted at their face value, 
especially where the statements of the Autobiography disagree 
with Wagner’s letters. The whole treatment of the Wesen- 
donk episode is, according to Koch, far from agreeing with 
Wagner’s assurance of “unadorned veracity” as given in the 
preface to Mein Leben. 

Even Koch was unable to command the immense material 
at his disposal and each succeeding volume of his “Wagner” 
surpassed the former in size until in Vol. III we have 609 
pages of text as compared with the 392 of Vol. 1, while bibliog- 
raphy and index carry us to page 774. This disparity will 
doubtless be adjusted in later editions. One might wish 
that the long discussions of Wagner’s conflicts with his adver- 
saries, for example, the account of the vexatious and sordid 
relations in Munich, might have been abbreviated. Koch 
has included such discussions “in order that the conscience of 
the present might be aroused to a greater appreciation of hard 
earned cultural gains.’”’ Certainly the inclusion of so much 
such matter has made Koch’s Vol. III less fascinating reading 
than Vols. I and II in spite of the great achievements 
chronicled. On the other hand, Koch has shown commend- 
able restraint in his discussion of Wagner’s aesthetic and 
philosophical writings, judging wisely that for posterity the 
art works themselves are of greater amd more lasting worth 
than the labored and sometimes prolix theoretical disquisitions 
written to explain and defend them. 

Vol. III carries us in Books V and VI from Wagner’s 
residence in Paris (1859-1861) and the unfortunate Tann- 
hauser fiasco to the final achievement at Bayreuth and Wagner’s 
death. Comparable with the réle played by Liszt and Weimar 
in Vol. II is that given to Biilow and Munich in this final volume. 
Less space is devoted to Wagner’s development—he had 
attained the zenith of his powers in Vol. II— than to the less 
edifying struggle against court cliques, theatrical cabals 
or calculated neglect. Such passages are doubtless necessary, 
but often somewhat tiresome. Whenever Koch is in his own 
familiar literary-historical field, as in the discussion of the 
genesis and working out of the Meistersinger or Parsifal, 
the reader’s interest quickens immediately. New and illumi- 
nating is Koch’s rehabilitation of King Ludwig as a true patriot 
whose vision and statesmanlike wisdom were of no avail 
in the hopeless struggle against the short-sightedness and 
narrow-mindedness of the Bavarian court. In the end 
Munich’s rejection of Wagner and the Nibelungen-Theater 
proved to be an immense financial as well as artistic loss to the 
Bavarian capital. 

The concluding pages of the really valuable work would have 
been more edifying if the disagreeable but momentary episode 
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of the “Gralsraub,” i. e. the refusal of Germany to reserve 
the Parsifal rights for Bayreuth, had been less emphasized. 
Moreover, Koch’s work, objective as it is in its treatment of 
Wagner himself, would have been even more classic if all per- 
sonal polemics had been banished, still less space devoted 
to the House Wahnfried, and all slurring remarks omitted that 
have no bearing on Wagner himself. For example, on page 148 
the harsh criticism of Gerhard Hauptmann is quite gratuitous, 
as are the slighting remarks about America, page 523 and 
elsewhere. In the first enthusiasm of the war and the pardon- 
able pride of the professor in uniform, it was perhaps natural 
that Koch should sign himself ““Major d. L. und Kommandeur 
des I. Bataillons etc.,”’ and should “feel the spirit of Wagner 
hovering over the German banners.’”’ But it was the Breslau 
professor and philologist and not the soldier who wrote the 
Life of Wagner. The completion of the text before the outbreak 
of the war fortunately prevented the introduction of other 
patriotic but irrelevant matter. In general the practice of 
discussing an earlier master’s probable reaction to political 
events occurring decades after his death is an interesting and 
comforting but wholly unscientific procedure. 

We must blame the times, which were out of joint at the 
publication of Vol. III, rather than printer or publisher 
for the wretched paper of the book and the many blurred pages 
which disfigure the Bibliographical Notes and the Index to 
the three volumes. The notes in themselves are most valuable 
and comprehensive, the index convenient and fairly complete. 
Typographical errors are surprisingly few. In a future re- 
vision, Koch will doubtless remodel the few carelessly written 
sentences which escaped him in this first edition. 

To conclude: No Wagner student can afford to be without 
this classic biography and all those interested in Wagner and 
his art, whether as scholars or laymen, must feel a deep debt 
of gratitude to Professor Koch, who may well be congratulated 
upon the successful completion of what was evidently for him 
a labor of love. 

Paul R. Pore 


Cornell University 


THE STONYHURST PAGEANTS. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Carleton Brown. Hesperia, Ergdinzungsrethe, 
Vol. VII. Géttingen,1920. 

The Stonyhurst pageants may lay claim to preéminence 
in three ways, as being the latest and longest and dullest of 
Old Testament play cycles. They are preserved in a single 
fragmentary manuscript at Stonyhurst College in Northern 
Lancashire. Nothing is known of their history, not even how 
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or when they came into the possession of the College. The 
sole published reference anterior to the present edition was a 
brief mention by Joseph Stevenson in 1872 in his account of the 
Stonyhurst MSS. Professor Brown, therefore, has made 
available to the curious scholar a group of religious plays 
of whose very existence that scholar was probably ignorant. 

Although the external evidence regarding date and author- 
ship of these plays is lacking, Professor Brown has by skillful 
induction found out a good deal about them. The manuscript 
is written seemingly in the hand of the author, who copied 
from an earlier draft; this would account both for scribal errors 
and for numerous interlinear emendations, in the same hand 
with the rest of the text, which could only have been made 
by the author. Although nothing can be learned as to his 
precise identity, enough evidence lies in the plays to give 
him an approximate location. The language has many northern 
and especially Lancashire forms, and this taken in connection 
with the present home of the manuscript points to a Lancashire 
source. On philological grounds the editor fixes the forward 
date of composition as “no later than 1625.” His evidence con- 
sists here entirely in the use of the possessive form #, and in the 
absence of its, which according to the New English Dictionary 
appeared between the death of Shakespeare and the publication 
of the first Folio. Slight as this proof may be, it is not likely 
to cause much dispute. The upward date is more clearly 
established by Professor Brown’s discovery that the author 
had made use of the Douay version of the Bible, published in 
1609-10. The comparison of passages leaves in my opinion 
no doubt upon the matter. Whether the plays were written 
at home or at the English College at Douay by a Lancashire 
man, whether by a priest or by a layman, are questions too hard 
to answer. Professor Brown, influenced by an air of scholarly 
breeding and particularly by a large acquaintance with Plautus, 
believes that the author had clerical training. There is no 
evidence, however, that the plays were written as part of any 
Jesuit plan of propaganda. They seem to be just what their 
medieval forebears were—devout dramatizations of Old 
Testament stories for the edification of man. 

The manuscript is in mutilated condition, large portions 
being gone from the beginning and end, as well as a section 
from the middle containing the thirteenth pageant; yet even 
at that its 8,740 lines far exceed any other English cycle of 
Old Testament plays. This remnant comprises the latter 
half of Jacob (No. 6), Joseph (7), Moses (8), Joshua (9), Gideon 
(10), Jephtha (11), Samson (12), Saul (14), David (15), Solo- 
mon (16), Elias (17), Namaan (18). The thirteenth pageant 
was probably Ruth. Professor Brown conjectures for the 
first five the Creation, the Temptation and Fall, Cain and Abel, 
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Noah, and Abraham. How many have been lost at the end 
there is no telling. The handling of end-links makes it likely 
that the plays are divided into at least three groups, the first 
comprising 1-7, the second 8-12, and the third 13-18, and this 
might mean that each group was intended to be played on 
a single day. The huge size of the whole cycle would make 
such a division necessary. 

The unknown disciple of Douay who composed these 
plays was an author by zeal rather than by inspiration. As a 
poet, to paraphrase a popular jest, he may have been a good 
priest. He knew Plautus well and used him, and no doubt 
he knew something of the older miracle cycles; Professor 
Brown has even caught doubtful echoes of Henry V and 
Othello. But he was not of the literary world. He was singu- 
larly out of date in 1620. He employed the ambling four- 
teen-foot line that was moribund in 1590. His technique would 
have been naive in the early fifteenth century. He tells his 
stories in a series of brief scenes without stage directions or 
breaks in the text, the close of each scene being marked by 
an “‘exit-speech’’ to show that the stage is cleared. Time does 
not exist for him. His “plays’’ would be more accurately 
described as biblical conversations, so devoid are they, for the 
most part, of structural sense, passion, humor, and all the arts 
of playwriting. His feeling for character is elementary, his 
people are wooden and his situations are rigid. The humor 
of the Second Shepherds’ Play and the dramatic imagination of 
the Abraham and Isaac are far from him. His one virtue is 
fidelity to the Bible, which leads him into interminable wastes 
of narrative. Had he lived three hundred years earlier the 
influence he might have had in shaping the youthful drama 
would lend interest to his dullest pages. As it is, his plays, 
with one exception, possess no stimulants to curiosity that 
might stifle the reader’s yawn. That exception is the frag- 
mentary 18th pageant of Namaan. Here, for some reason not 
quite clear unless that the writer was driven back upon his 
own invention more than with the other stories, appear un- 
expected qualities of imagination and humor. Here the re- 
fining influence of Plautus is most apparent. Rude as it is, 
this piece, in comparison with the others, is more nearly a 
play, and bears witness that the dramatist was beginning to 
learn a few things about his craft. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that these plays are 
no great addition to English drama. Their editor, in fact, 
makes no claims of that kind for them. They have a certain 
interest, as does any anachronistic survival, but their actual 
importance is very small. They will occupy hereafter but a brief 
paragraph in literary history. Professor Brown did well to 
publish them; at least I cannot see that he did ill. But I am 
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informed by a footnote that a young lady of Bryn Mawr has 
made a study of the influence of Plautus on the Stonyhurst 
pageants. That impresses me as very nearly zero in graduate 
theses. 
HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 





VON LUTHER BIS LESSING. Aufsaetze und Vortraege 
zur Geschichte unserer Schriftsprache von Friedrich Kluge. 
Fuenfte durchgesehene Auflage. 1918, Verlag von Quelle 
& Meyer, Leipzig. 

In these highly instructive and interestingly written essays, 
twelve now in number, the distinguished Germanist of Frei- 
burg University sketches the history of modern German, 
giving us vivid pictures of the painful struggles the vernacular 
had to pass through before it could free itself from the oppres- 
sive fetters of Latin domination and secure for itself the 
possibilities of national growth and gradually develop from 
a bewildering variety of dialects, presenting claims to individual 
recognition, to that unity and perfection of literary speech 
which reached its culminating point in the German of Goethe 
and Schiller. Why this modern literary German is pre- 
eminently a middle German dialect, we learn from essay No. 3. 
How it came that the Oberdeutsch of Switzerland did not pre- 
vail or the Low German of Northern Germany, the author 
tries to make clear in essays 5, 6 and 7. How the national 
purity of the vernacular was in a fair way to be utterly vitiated 
by the Romanizing tendencies of the 17th century, we are 
told in essay No. 9. What dangers threatened from the 
attitude of Upper Germany, essay No. 10 emphasizes. The 
debt modern German owes to Goethe and Schiller is well 
set forth in the concluding numbers 11 and 12. 

In the preface the author craves the indulgence of the reader 
for the reason “‘dass die Darstellung nicht iiberall die gleiche ist.” 
We can well pardon such a shortcoming, also that the original 
title of the book has been kept in spite of changes that are 
not in conformity with it. But the reviewer frankly confesses 
to a feeling of disappointment that the distinguished author 
has not seen fit to modify some of his views that seem no longer 
tenable in view of what modern research has established. 
On these things I expect to speak somewhat at length in my 
forthcoming review of the author’s ninth edition of his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the German language. 

Otto B. SCHLUTTER 


Note: With regard to seiwer in my ‘Nachtriige zu den Ahd. Glossen’ (July 
number, page 387, line 12) note that there ought to be a bar over the r. In 
the editorial note on page 390, last line but one, strike out ‘was.’ 
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A STUDY OF THE NEWE METAMORPHOSIS: Written 
By J. M. Gent, 1600. By John Henry Hobart Lyon, Ph.D , 
Litt. D. Columbia University press. New York, 1919. 


Dr. Lyon’s monograph on The New Metamorphosis is in 
the nature of a scholarly note expanded to the size of a volume. 
It amounts in fact to hardly more than a description with ex- 
tracts of a manuscript, and an inquiry into authorship. When 
one has got through its two hundred odd pages one had learned 
that the bulky poem contained in Additional MSS 14,824, 14,825 
and 14,826 was undoubtedly written by Jervase Markham for 
his amusement and that it contains a quantity of matter inter- 
esting to the student of Elizabethian manners without anything 
of great importance to literature. The reader then perhaps 
wonders whether these points could not have been made in an 
article of fifty pages, and whether they are worth a whole 
book. He may think as I do, that if the poem is not worth 
printing im toto it would better have been left to its former 
obscurity. The scholar is always happy when works buried 
in manuscript are made accessible in print. But although the 
sixty pages of extracts with which Dr. Lyon’s treatise closes do 
give one a taste of the poem, they are of little value for scholarly 
reference—they leave the poem nearly as remote from use as 
it was before. Therefore I am in doubt as to the wisdom of pub- 
lishing a book which does so little in proportion to its size. 

These reservations made, praise is easily accorded to the 
exact and businesslike methods which govern the exposition. 
The book falls into three sections, one describing the manu- 
script and the poem in great detail, one discussing in equal 
detail the chances of authorship, and one presenting a combing 
of passages. The New Metamorphosis, a huge poem of deca- 
syllabic couplets in twelve books extending through three 
manuscript volumes, was acquired by the British Museum in 
1844, since when it has rested in neglect except for scattering 
references and a brief description by Miss Lucy Toulmin- 
Smith in the Shakespeare Allusion-Book. The title page 
bears the inscription, “Written by J. M. gent. 1600.” Dr. 
Lyon believes that the date indicates not the completion of 
the manuscript, but rather the beginning, and that the composi- 
tion occupied approximately the years between 1600 and 1615. 
The thing is an unwieldy satire; a gallimaufry of allegory, 
lecture, reminiscence, invective, description, and narrative, 
plentifully besprinkled with the author’s opinions and experi- 
ences. Passages relating to Ireland, to Essex, to Cadiz, and 
particularly to London, give a topical interest which con- 
stitutes the poem’s chief value. The stories with which this 
pudding is thickly sown will not, so far as I am able to judge, 
add much glory to literature. Nor is the verse superior 
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to the devastating average of the Elizabethan literary hack. 
The best that can be said for it is that here and there a strength 
born of sincerity commands the reader’s respect. 

Dr. Lyon feels justly confident that he has established 
the identity of “J. M.” with Jervase Markham. The only 
others who have been guessed, John Marston and John Mason, 
are easily proved to have no claims upon the poem, whereas 
Markham agrees in point after point with the author’s de- 
scription of himself. From hence forth the authorship should 
cease to be an open question. 

Because my opinion of The New Metamorphosis is slight, 
and in order that the reader of this review may have a taste 
of a more favorable estimate, I shall close with a paragraph 
from Dr. Lyon’s critical summary: 


It gives to the student of literature a collection of stories, voluminous i in 
bulk and comprehensive in theme, in which are found homely wisdom, engaging 
fun, scathing invective, generous admiration, simple devotion, and fervid 
patriotism. The manuscript, indeed, brings a new luster to the reputation of 
an interesting and attractive personality. Markham has long been regarded 
as the author of his day on rural occupations and recreations. He has given 
the student valuable information concerning the use of horses and the profession 
of the soldier. But in The Newe Metamorphosis he takes honorable place in 
another field in which he can justly claim an added appreciation. He may paint 
his canvas with a coarse brush, boldly splashing and smearing his effects; he 
may want subtlety and imagination; he may lack tenderness. Still his manly 
vigor, honest warmth, genuine ap al, and spontaneous flow of vigorous, clear 
and unstudied narrative give worth t to the manuscript. The Newe Meiamorpho- 
sis is of interest because it is the work of Markham; it is of value because of its 
own merits. 
Haroitp N. HILLEBRAND . 


University of Illinois 





ENGLISH PHILOLOGY IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Examination 
Schools on February 2, 1921, by Henry Cecil Wyld— 
Merton Professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. 46, 
1921. 


The matters discussed in this lecture are obviously a 
reflection of the investigations brilliantly illustrated in the 
author’s work on Modern Colloquial English. They present 
not merely a criticism of the relative unproductiveness of 
English linguistic investigation but offer a variety of practical 
suggestions applicable to institutions in America. . 

The lecturer, who has recently been appointed to the 
chair held for many years by the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, Professor Napier, pays at the outset a just and graceful 
tribute to his predecessor and then goes on “to consider some 
aspects” of English philology “‘as it now exists in English Uni- 
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versities and to indulge in some aspirations for the future.’’ 
He calls attention to the “astonishingly small proportion’’ 
of the graduates of “‘the English Schools of the Universities’”’ 
that “ever are, or ever will be, heard of again in connection 
with the subject to which they devoted their lives as under- 
graduates.” 

He recognizes the great worth of the achievements of Ellis 
and Morris and Sweet and Skeat, but he dwells upon the general 
lack of first-hand work in English philology in England and re- 
marks: “Insuchcircumstancesit is useless to expect a large body 
of teachers of the first quality, for . . . . these can only be 
found among those who are themselves investigators ... . 
There is no OE. Grammar of an exhaustive character, by an 
Englishman, based on a first-hand acquaintance with the princi- 
pal texts of all the dialects.”. . . The English universities “have 
not apparently inspired their students with the desire or the 
capacity to make any serious contribution to our knowledge” 
of Old English “‘or of the innumerable problems concerning 
it. . . . . There is no complete ME. Grammar in existence 
which deals comprehensively with the phonology, inflexions, 
and syntax of all the dialects. There is not even a fairly 
complete concise account of phonology and inflexions. 
There is no exhaustive bibliographical guide by an E nglishman 
to ME. manuscripts, to representative texts and editions, 
and to the various monographs relating to them. There are 
two works of this kind, one of considerable size, compiled by 
Americans, and both published in Germany. . . . When we 
turn to what has been done in this country for the historical 
study of English since Chaucer, the outlook at present is even 
bleaker than that in Middle English.” 

Notwithstanding the pioneer work of Ellis and Sweet, 
their investigations, declares Professor Wyld, have been 
continued almost exclusively by Continental scholars—Horn, 
Jespersen, Ekwall, Zachrisson. Modesty led him to ignore his 
own very significant work. He goes on to say: “‘From this brief 
survey it will appear that English Universities, for all their 
Schools of English, have not, on the whole, produced or pro- 
moted constructive work in English Philology. Sweet and 
Ellis, the great English philologists of the last age, owed 
nothing of their knowledge to their own Universities, and indeed 
received but small recognition from these. Their fame was 
and is greater abroad than in this country.’”’ This depressing 
summary the lecturer tempers somewhat by complimenting 
some of the editions by English scholars of works in Old and 
Middle English, and he especially lauds the great Oxford 
Dictionary as an achievement that “should act as a continual 
inspiration to all of us who are labouring, however humbly, 
in the field of English studies.” But he regrets that in general 
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the University Schools of English have coéperated so in- 
adequately in the work. 

In this unsparing exposé of the shortcomings of the English 
Universities in the study of the native tongue, I have preferred 
to allow Professor Wyld to state the case in his own words. 
The English are at times refreshingly frank in their self- 
criticism and permit themselves to utter what, if it came from 
a stranger, would be hotly resented. From this point the lecture 
proceeds to offer practical suggestions of work that might 
be attempted in the universities, and, in particular, at Ox- 
ford. 

Too much of the philological work in the English univer- 
sities hitherto has been a glorified process of cramming, but, 
says Wyld, “Is it putting it too high to say that a successful 
course of instruction is one that is felt to be a perpetual voyage 
of discovery, in which indeed the teacher is the leader, but in 
which all share? In such a scheme the dogmatic lecture plays 
but a very small part after the initial stages, and dependence 
upon the text-book wellnigh vanishes altogether. . . .” 

Thought of in this way, English Philology has indeed “an in- 
tensely human interest”; “human history, human thought and 
passion flash and tingle through every fibre of human speech. 

. The student should feel, very early in his studies, that he is 
not a mere passive onlooker, but is to become an active partici- 
pant in the game of discovery and inquiry. . . . When once the 
beginner understands that he too may make discoveries, 
and that to do so is vastly more interesting than to adopt an 
attitude of passive receptivity to the lore of the text-book, 
then he becomes a real student. He comes gradually to grasp 
the aims and methods of true learning.” 

An essential part of the equipment for such work is obvi- 
ously what in Germany and in America is called the seminary 
library and what Professor Wyld calls a Teaching Library. “In 
this Class Library or Teaching Library, . . . the experiments, 
the first tentative efforts at independent work will be made. 
Under the direction of his teacher the student will begin 
the work of research—the solution of simple problems, the 
searching out of facts not too hard of discovery—it matters not 
whether they have been discovered before or not; the main thing 
is that the young student should carry out the operation for 
himself, and should thus put into practice the scientific methods 
in which he is being trained. 

These laboratory classes should begin as soon as a candidate 
enters the English School. . . . The sooner the pupil can 
escape from leading-strings and from an atmosphere too closely 
resembling that of his Secondary School, the better use he 
will make of his time at the University. ... It is futile 
for a man who has always trusted to others for his information, 
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whether in text-books or lectures, to say suddenly, ‘Go to, I 
will now carry out some research.’ Unless he has learnt how 
to research. . . . he will be incapable of research. He does not 
know what questions to investigate nor how to set about 
the business. Some part at least of the necessary training must, 
I think, be undergone before graduating. Failing thus, the 
period of actual production must be considerably postponed.” 

In all this is much that is already familiar to teachers in 
progressive American universities, but as striking a new note 
in the routine of English university work the program outlined 
by Professor Wyld is of the highest significance. He goes on 
to suggest specific problems, mainly linguistic, not beyond the 
powers of keen young students, and points out some of the 
questions already touched upon in the History of Colloquial 
English. 

The entire address arouses high hopes for the future of 
advanced English Study at Oxford and inclines one to think 
that at the oldest of the English universities the American 
student wishing to learn philological method so as to do in- 
dependent work may most profitably stay. 

Witiiam E. Meap 

Wesleyan University 


ERRATA 


Instead of ‘translations’ in last line of third footnote on page 406 read 
“Translators,” and insert the words ‘of the important’ after ‘most’ in the same 
line. 

The author of “Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860”’ 
w shes to call attention to the fact that her monograph was completed and, 
as a doctoral thesis, deposited in the Library of the University of Wisconsin in 
June 1913, two years before Dr. E. G. Jaeck’s book appeared and that owing to 
the exigencies of the war the printing of her monograph was delayed until 
1919, with the result that the bibliography makes reference only to publications 
available up to June 1913. 
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